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PBEFACE. 


Tns book is aizictlj a a^uat for atudente, and erarytking baa 
been eaorifioed to the one object of tnaking it thofeaghly ueefal in 
thiairaj. 

The author hes long been engaged in edneatioBal poreuits in 
India, and has had considerable experience of the requirements of 
the Indian TTnirersities ; and he has aimed cfaielfy at producing 
eudi a manual as might be sufficient for those who are preparing 
for these Unirersitj Examinations. Eren for others, however, it 
may be found useful, as containing a carefully digested epitome 
of the subject. 

The difficulty of bringing so mde a subject within convenient 
limits has been very great ; hence the author has felt it necessary, 
in general, to omit anecdotes and details of sieges and battles, and 
to say what he had to say in the fewest possible words. 

It is to be hoped that those who use this text-book will be 
induced to read for thernselves the very excellent works in which 
almost everything coimected with Indian hisloiy in to be found. 
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The chief of .these are indicated below. The writer has made use 
of them freely ; while he has tried to go to the very sources of 
information where he could do so. The literature connected with 
the histoiy of British India is exceedingly copious and valuable. 

Among the sources of British Indian history must be men- 
tioned the following : — 

(1.) The various Records of Government,” issued regularly 
by the Supreme and Local Governments in India. 
Those published by the Bombay Government are 
singularly useful. The reports of the Panjab Admini- 
stration are invaluable. 

(2.) The Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuds 
relating to India and Neighbouring Countries,” com- 
piled by Mr. C. XI. Aitchison, with introductory 
remarks, is a most useful work. 

(3.) The files of the Friend of India — the famous Serampore 
newspaper — ^for the last twenty years afford complete 
and most trustworthy data, not only for current 
events, but for almost every portion of Indian history. 
They abound in able monographs. 

(4.) The volumes of the Calcutta BevieWf though unequal in 
merit, and uncertain in tone, are nevertheless a mipe 
of information. Some of the most eminent men in 
India have been among the contributors to that 
valuable work. 


(5.) Twelve volumes of ** Annals of Indian Administration ” 
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have been published at Serampore by Dr. G. Smith. 
These are of much practical utility. 

(6.) The following are standard works, to which the writer 
acknowledges his great obligation. They should be 
read by every one who wishes to understand Indian 
history' : — 


1. Wheeler’s History of India . . . | In connection with 

2. Mrs. Spier's Life in Ancient India . . ) ch. i. of this text-book. 

Bevablished as Mrs. Hanning^s Ancient and 
medieval India .* a most useful book. 


8. Elphinstone’s History of India: Editedhy^ 

Mr. Cowell 

4. Brigg’s Mohammedan Power in India » 

(Ferishta) 

fi. Keene’s Mogul Empire . . . .^ 

6. Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas . 

7. Murray’s History of British India . 

8. Thornton’s British Empire in India . 

9. Auber’s Rise of British Power in India . / 

10. Malleson’s French in India . . . C 

11. Orme’s HindffstAn . . . . 

12. Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs . 

13. Wilks’ Mysdr 


Gh. ii., iii., iy. 


Ch. V. 
Ch. vi. 


Ch. vii., viii., ix., 


Ch. xi. 
Ch. xii. 


z. 


(7.) The books mentioned under are also of great value : — 

1. Malcolm’s Central India. 

2. Tod’s EftjastAn. 

'3. Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe. 

4 Metcalfe’s Despatches. 

5. Malcolm’s Life of Clive. 

6. Gleig’s Lifo of Hastings. 

7. Kaye’s Life of Malcolm. 

8. Martinean’s British Rule in India. 
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9. Hainiltoii’n Gazetteer. 

10. Marshman’s History’ of India. 

11. Hunter’s Annals of Rural Beng&l and Orissa. 

12. Meadows Taylor’s Manual of Indian Histoxyl 

The three last I had not seen till after the publication of the 
first edition of this text-book. 

The list might be greatly extended ; but these are books 
which every real student should possess. They will introduce the 
reader to others. 

No pains have been spared to make the indexes^ tables, &c., 
complete. 

The author will be thankful to receive any hints from those 
who use this manual, in order that in a future edition it may be 
more thoroughly adapted to its purpose. 

OoTACAMimD, South India, 

October 6, 1869. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

The whole work has been thoroughly revised, and some additional 
sections have been added. The author acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to many judicious and kindly critics, to whose suggestions 
this volume owes several important alterations. 

Bangalobi, 

JwMuury 1879. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PAST L— POLmOAL DlVlalOirS OP INDIA. 

INTBO. § 1, 2. 

§1, OuB subject is India» and more especiallj Bo nikb u rto i. 
Bbitish India. 

Under this name is included the immense tract from 
PcshAwar,andthe Suleiman and Hala mountains, on the 
N.W., to the banks of the Salwin and the island of 
Singapore on the S.E. ; and from the Himalayan chain 
on the N., to Cape Oomoxin, or (including Ceylon) to 
Dondia Head in the South. 

This is a yast and yaried field. 

§ 2. The accompanying sketch-map should be care- 
fully studied and copied. 

It will be well to observe the following particulars : — 

(1.) The latitude of Singapore, 1° 16' N. : mMrly on 
the equator. Longitude, 104° E. 

(2.) The latitude of Peshawar, the B^tish frontier can- 
tonment on the N. W., 33° 57' N. Longitude, 71"^ 40' E. 

(3.) Th4 latitude of Dondra Head, the most southerly Doadra Head, 
cape of Ceylon, 6° 66' N. Longitude, 80° 30' E. 

(4.) The latitude of Cape Comorin, the most southerly O^e Comorin, 
cape of the Peninsula of India, 8° 4' N. Longitude, 

77^ 30' E. 
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INTRO. § S-7. 


Sstent of India. 


Popolntioii. 


Gnmd diTigions 
of India. 


PoUtioaldiTi- 
along of Britidi 


ThoBengil 

Preddenoj. 


IlieoapraBio 

Gofominant. 


Tlialioino 

OoTommont. 


Tilt Bangdi PMsidMu^. 


§ 3. India extends about 1,900 miles from north to 
south, and 1,500 miles from east to west, and contains 
1,500,000 square miles. 

From Kor&chl in Sind to itks «ad ^ borders of Asaam is 1,800 miles. 

§ 4, Its population is about 187 millions ; and varies 
from 600 to a square mile in Bengal, to 10 in some of 
the hill districts. 

§ 5. In this vast territory we must distinguish : 

I. The Rniish dominions strictly so called ; 

II. Provinces under British protection^ and more or 
less d^endent upon Britain; 

III. Independent States, in alliance with Qreat Britain, 
and acknowledging her as the paramount power ; 

lY. A. few small spots belonging to other European 
powers. 

It will be useful to the student to have a connected 
account of the political divisions of the country before 
approaching its history. 

§ 6. The British dominions in India are divided into 
Presidencies, Vice-presidencies, and provinces under 
Commissioners. There are three Presidencies. 

§ 7. (I.) The BenqIl Pbbsidenct. (See map.) Of 
this Calcutta is the capital, and here the Viceroy and 
! Oovernor-Oeneral, whose authority is supreme over all 
India, resides. The Oovemor-Qenerars legislative 
council mak^s laws^for all India in general, and for all 
but Madras, Bombay, and Bengftl in detail. * ^ 

Every act of the subordinate councils must be con- 
firmed by the Governor-General. 

The Secretary of State for India can advise Her 
Maj-^sty to veto any act of .he Governor-General’s 
Council. The Secretary of State for India, with his 
council of fifteen members, is thus supreme. 
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0ub-di’flilou of Boicil. 

lNTBO.§a 

§ 8. Ixi this PreBidency, 

(1.) BsNoiL itself has been unu ^entenanU 

Oovemor since 1853. His control extonuo w 3r Bihar 
(Bahar) and Bengal proper ^ Orissa and Assam. 

The number of divisions here is eleven, and of dis- 
tricts fifty-six. 

The following is o. table of the sub-divisions of the 
BengAl territory. (»See map.) 

Bonga 

^]gp. oIlz. 


Divisions. 

Distbicts. 

Divisions. 

Distbicts. 


1 BbAfipilpiir. 


28 QyA (Oays). 

1. 

2 Monghyr. 


29 GhampAno. 

:BlI\GULF<yB • 

3 Purneah(Piiniia). 

VII. 

30 Patna. 

(BoNlipfir). 

4 Sant&l Pergnn- 

Patna. 

31 SAmn. 


^ nahs. 


32 ShUiAbid. 


5 Banooora. 


33 TirhAfc 


6 Boerbhfim. 


34 Bnngpdr. 

n. 

7 BardwAn. 


35 Bogra. 

BdkdwIn. 

8 Hdglt. 

vm 

36 DtnAjpdr. 


9 Howrah. 

Wt-r.nSnft * 

37 MAlda. 


10 MidnApdr. 

aAJSHAHI. 

38 MdrshedAbAd. 


11 Noakhall^. 


39 BAjshAhl. 

Ill 

12 Chittagong. 


40 Pnbna. 

nniTTAanwR. 

13 Tipperah. 


1 Darmng. 


14 The Ghittagpng 


2 Nowgong. 


Hill Tracts. 


3 SeebsAgar. 

IV. 

15 Balasdr. 

IX. 

4 KAmrdp. 

Cattack. 

16 Cattack. 

Aaalif- 

5 Lnkhimpdr. 

(Oh. V. § 66.) 

^ 17 Pdri (Pooree). 


6 CossyahandJyn- 


18 Baokergonj. 


tia Hills. 


19 Dacca. 


7 NAga Hills. 

V. 

20 Forrtdpdr. 

X. 

8 Haz^bAgh. 

Dacca. 

21 Hymensiiig. 

Chota. 

9 LohArdngga. 


22 Sylhet. 

NAopOb. 

10 M anbhdm- 


28 Gachlr. 

(Ghuttia.) 

11 Singbhdm. 


2'4 Jessdr. 

1 

12 Western DnAss. 


25 Nnddea. 

XL 

13 Darjeeling. 

▼L 

26 The 24 Pergon- 

Gooch 

14 Gowalpara. 

Kuddia. 

nahs. 

BihAb. 

15 Garrow Hills. 


27 The City of Cal- 


16 CooolLBaliAr. 


ontta. 













INTBODUOTIQir. 


IirTBO.§8L9. 



Camp. di. T. 
SlSl 


OiliHitrilmtaKy 


Oo«|fi]ii 

JjiSa. 




npptnth. 


TlM Voortl^iWMltni ViwflaoM. 


The tota^l population of this province is above 
40,000,000. It is considerably larger than France: 
being more than two hundred thousand square miles 
in area. 

Sikhim is independent. DArjlling (a favourite sani- 
tarium) was purchased in 1835. On the south-west 
frontier are twenty-one Meh&ls, or small districts, and 
the Cattack tributary Mehftls now number nineteen. 
These mostly came under England in 1808. 

Thaie latter are— 

1. Anfful. a DhenkAnal. 15. TStniguA, 

2. Athgarh. 9. Hindol. 16. PilLaliazA. 

3. Athmallik. lU Keuujhir. 17. Baapar. 

4. B&iiki. 11. Khandp&zi. 18. TAlener, and 

5. BarambA 18. MorbbanJ. 19. TigariA 

6. Bod. 13. Naratnhpnr. 

7. BaapalU. 14. NUgiri. 

Connected with Assam are the CoBtyah and JynUa 
hill territories, in which are many semi-independent 
chiefs ; and the Garrow country, with which we have 
little intercourse. 

The flonriebing tea^plantationa of Aaa&m haToattneted aa immenaa body 
of immigraati, onieSj from Lower BengiU, the highlande of Beerbbhin, and 
the Santil oonntiy geneiallj. 

The state of Munniphr pays no tribute. 

Clooch BahAr, in 1772, became tributary, paying half 
its revenues to the British, in return for ^e expulsion 
of the Bhtias. 

Here is independent Timmah, which was never sub- 
jected by the Moguls, and u perfectly independent. 


ProTinogg. 


§ 9. (2.) The Nobth-Wmt Pnovniais are a|M 
unmr a Limtmint-Qovernor (since 1884) : its capital is 
AxLiBlBln. 

This territory extends, as seen in the map, along the 
banks of the Jaannali and Oanges, including AOMdbdd, 
Igra, and Bmdre$, the heart of the ancient Hindhstftn. 
]>^ has now been put under the HujAb Govern- 
ment. 
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Bovtk-W«rt VimrlMM. n* IHTBO. } t^lO. 

It oontains thirty-six districts, under seven Conunis- DMriata. 
sioners. 

Here are the BAias of GurhwAl and ShAhphra. (Ch. x. § 74.) 
There are also nere nineteen Hill States, to trhose kiu stitoa. 
rulers the right of adoption has been conceded by the 
Fanunount power. (§24.) 

The following is the table of the sub-divisions of the 
Horth-West I^vinces : — 


DivinoMa Districts. 


Divisions. Distbiois. 


i 


I. 

HIbat. 


n. 

BOHILKHAND. 


in. 

Aoea 

(or Aobah). 


i 


1 Mtrat.* 

2 Altghar. 

8 SehininpAr. 

4 Mnzafflr Nogar. 
6 Boolandshaliiir. 
6 IMra Diln. 

9 Bareillj.* 

8 Btjniir. 

9 MorAd4b4d.* 

10 Bud4on. 

11 ShAhjehAnpiir. 

12 Ter&i. 

18 Agra.* 

14 Muttra.* 

(Mat'hnra). 

16 Furraok4b4d.* 

16 Mjnpdrl. 

17 Etawah. 

18 Etab. 



19 Allihibid.* 

20 KhAupib.* 

21 FuttenpAr. 

22 Banda. 

23 Hamineexpdr. 

24 JounpAr. 

26 Benunei.* 

26 GarakbpAr.6 

27 Bnatl 

28 Asirngbar. 

29 MinApAr.* 

80 GhAdpAr. 

81 JhAafl 

82 Jalonn. 

88 Lnlln^Ar* 

84 KnmA^ 

86 OarhwAl. 
86Ajmtr (BAJpA. 

tAna). 


The places marked * are the great cities. 


The population of this great territorj is about Tbpaistta, 
SOyOOOyOOO. It is nearly equal in area to Qxwt Britain. 

§ lO* ( 8 .) The PavjAb is under a Lieutenant- navtajibs 
CtoTemor, and is divided into thirfy-two distriotSi MaaSiA] 
under ten Oommissioners. (Oomp. eh. xL § 46.) 
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1NTBO.S10. 


Til* Puyili. 


There are six Gis-Satlaj States, to whose rulers the 
right of adoption has been given. (§ 24.) 

Kashmir and the Trans-&tlaj States may be here 
mentioned. 

Kaihmir. The treaty of XTmritsir, 16th March 1846, put Qohib 

Sing in possession of Kashmir (ch. xi. § 34), between 
the Indus and the Bavi. The Mahaiaja died in 1857, 
Sikh proteotad and his son, Bumbir Sing, succeeded. The right of 
adoption has been granted to him. 

There are also the Bajas of Kapurthahf Mandl, 
Ckamha^ and SukhAU and the Sirdars Sh&mshir Sing 
Sindhanwala, and Tej Sing, who are included in the list 
in § 24. 

™*^*^*^ The Khan of BhawaJpur is protected by the terms of 
a treaty made in 1838. He receives a pension for his 
services in 1849. (Ch. xi. § 35.) 

The following is a list of the sub-divisions of the 
Fanj&b territory 


BbAwtfper. 


DmsioNs. 


1. 

Delhi. 

ir. 

B.issab. 

m. 

UMBilLA. 

IV. 

JirLLINDHUB 

(JULllfDAB). 

V. 

UmuTstB. 

VI. 

Lines, 


Districts. 


1 Delhi. 

2 Gargdon. 

3 KurniL 

4 Hissar. 

6 Rohlak. 

6 Sirsa. 

7 UmbAla. 

8 Lddi&na. 

9 Simla. 

10 Jullindhnr. 

11 Hushiarpiir. 

12 Kangra. 

18 Umritstr. 

14 Sealkdt. 

15 Gardaspibr. 

16 Lih6r. 

17 Ferdz-per. 

18 GujariawAla. 


Divisions. 


19 Rnwal Pindt. 

20 Jhthim. 

21 GujarAt. 

22 Sbibpdr. 

23 MdlfcAn. 


26 Montgomery. 

26 Muzaffirgiiar. 

27 DAra Ismael 

KhAn. 

28 DAraGhiziKhAn. 

29 Bannn. 

80 PeshAwar. 

81 KohAt. 

82 Hazaia, 
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Oudh. The Oentna India Agmej. INTRO. $11, 12, 

The population oi* liiis territory ie neariy 16,UU0,000. 1, 

It is about the size of Italy. I 


§ 11. W OuDH is entrusted to a Chief Commissioner, On<Xh. 
uii bT wh.)m are four Coiiiiaissi oners, with twelve dis- 
tricts. (See map.) 


Divjsioxs. 

Districts. 

Divisions. 

Districts. 

-Lucknow. | 

11. c; 

KllYUADAO. 

1 Lucknow. 

2 Oonao. 

3 DurriabAd. 

•i SitiiMUi*. 

.5 Hurd Hi. 

(> MahuiiJl. 

III. ( 

Fyzabad. ) 

IV. ( 
Baiswara. 1 

7 Baraitch. 

8 FyzAbAd. 

9 (londa. 

10 SultanpAr. 

11 PertabKbar (Pra- 

tapghar). 

12 Roy Bareilly. 


The population is 8,500,000. It is about equal in 
extent tq Holland and Belgium together. 


§ 12, (5.) The Central India, or Ind6r, Agency. Centni iftdia 
Here are no less than, seventy-one states. Agencj. 

This large district includes Malwah, Bandelkhand, 
and other districts between the Chambal and the 
Jainnah. The principal tributary States of Central 
India are six in number : — Gwaliar, Indor, Bhdpal, six states. 
Dhar, Dewas, and Jowra. 

The agent to the Qcvernor-General in Central India Goyernor-Gene- 
resides at Indor. This is the capital of the Maharaja 
Holkar. (Comp. ch. v. § loO.) Connected with this dinates. 
are Deioaa and Bagli. He has besides seven agencies 
under him. These are ; — 

1. The political agent at Gwaliar. This is the capital sindia’s doml- 
of the Mah&raja Sindia. (Comp. ch. v. § 161.) 

2. The political agent of Bhdpal. (Ch. v. § 96.) BhftpU. 

This is the capital of the Bani of Bhdpal. Connected 
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INTBO.§12,13. 


TIm Central India Agency. 


(Ch. X. § 102.) 
Bhll Agency. 

DepLiy Bhll 
Agency 

Western MAl- 
wah. 

Odna. 


BandAlkliand. 

^(^mp. oh. X. 


Opinm. 


with this are the petty districts of Bajghar, Narsinghur, 
Ealchipftr, Kurwai^ Muxudanghar, Mii ha.TnTna.dg Vin.r^ 
Patharea, Basoda, and Larawat. 

3. The Bhll agent and political assistant. Under 
him are Dhar, Jhabbua, Ali Bajpur, and Jobutt. (Ch. y. 
§ 165.) 

4. The Deputy Bhil agent. Under him are Manphr 
(a British Pergunnah), Burwani, and other smaller 
districts. 

5. The political agent of Western Malwah. He 
superintends Jowra, Butlam, Sita-mhow^ Sillana, and 
Jhalra Pat an. 

6. The political agent of Gliina. Under him are 
Eagughur, Ghurra, Parone (or Narwar), Omri, Bhad- 
owra, Dunaoda, and Sirsi. 

The political agent of BandSlkhand. These states 
are thirty-five in number, and include B6wa, Oorcha, 
Duttia, Sumptur, Punna, Churkari, Chatterpur, and 
Adjyghur. 

Opium is one of the great products of Malwah. The 
revenue from this was 21,660,600 rupees in 1868-69. 

Education, railways, and other products and means 
of civilisation, have effected slow but real changes in 
this whole district. 


Centnl* 

Pzovinooc. 


§ 13 . (6.) The Centbal Pbovustcbb. These include 
a great portion of the table-land of Central India. Here 
tbe Narbaddah, the Tapti, the MahAnadi, and several 
important tributaries of the God&vai^, have their rise. 
Here was the kingdom of the Eastern Mahi;^ttas, 
founded by Baghuji BhonsU I. (Ch. v. § 45-159.) 

it is about the size of the Madras Presidency, or as 
large as Great Britain and Ireland toother. 

It is divided, as shown in the following table, into 
four Commissionerships, in which are eighteen districts 
and fourteen Feudatory Chieftainships. 
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IKTTO.§1S-14. 


COMMISSIONSB- 

BR1P8. 

DlSTBlCTS. 

COMXIBSIOMXB- 

BHIPS. 

Dibtbictb. 

1. 

Nagpub. 

IL 

JubbuIpPOr, § ** 

> 

1 N&gpdr. 

2 Bandara. 

3 Chanda. 

4 Warda. 

1 6 Jubbulpfir. 

6 SAgar. 

7 Damoh. 

8 Sioni. 

9 Mundla. 

m. 

Nabbaddah. 

IV. 

Chatisohub. < 
(Battanpdr.) 

>• 

10 Hoshungtbtd. 

11 Baitdl. 

12 Narsiiighiir. 

13 Chindwtra. 

14 Nimar. 

16 Raepiir. 

16 BelaBpiir. 

17 Sumbulpfir. 

18 Upper Godtvaxl 


The population is a little above 9,000,000. 

The chief feudatories are the Bustar Kaja, the chief 
of a wild tribe of mountaineers, Kharond^ and Makrdi. 

This province is called Oondwdna, as Wng the resi- 
dence of the Gdnds (or Khonds, who are nearly iden- 
tical), an ancient race, of simple habits, though some of 
their tribes have been guilty of offering human sacri- 
fices. (Ch. X, § 133.) 

BAjp^TiNA. This immense region stretches from nijpat 
23° to 20°, north latitude, and from 69° 30' to 78° 16', 
east longitude, and contains an area of 123,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 10,000,OOOL It con- TheMaieimder 
sists of twenty provinces, of which two, viz., Ajmir and 
Mairwarra, are British territories, while the other 
eighteen states are independent, under British protec- 
tion, with a political agent immediately under tl:o 
Governor-General. (Comp. § 36.) 

§ 14. (7) MtsAe (Maisfir) is under a Chief Com- 
missioner, and though geographically within the lunits § ^ 

of the Madras Presidency, is directly subject to the 
Bengal Government. 

In re^srd to military matters Mysdr is under 
Madras. 
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INTBOmCTWJ^i. 


INTBO.§15.16. 


Birma. Tha Madras Praaldaiioj. 


•The following are the divisions ct M,^s6r:— 


Q I. KANPinwYio, 

Divisions. j II. AsinAUSAtf, 

(. III. and NAGAB. 


f 


The population is nearly 4,000,000. 


(See ch. xii.) 


Eil^. 


The district of KOro (Goorg) is under the Mysdr Govemment. 
Its length is abour. 60 miles, and its breadth abuuc 40. It lies 
on the summit and slopes of the Western Gh4ts, on the south- 
east of Mysdr. Its chief town is Mark&ra. 

Here the KAveri rises. 

Coffee is cultivated with success in this distnot. 

The population is about 113,000; of whom 30,000 are of the 
Kodaga or ancient Kffrg tribe. 


Birma. 
See Map. 


British Birma 
(Burmah). 


§ 15, (8) The British Pobbbsbions is Birma. 
Population 2,300,000. This comprises all the maritime 
districts on the east side of the Bay of Beng&l. They 
consist of Arakdn, Pegu, and the Tenasserim provinces. 
(Comp. ch. X. § 79, 140.) 

The following is a table of the Commissionerships 
and Divisions of British Birma : — 


Divisions. 

11 

Districts. •• Divisions. 

1 

Districts. 

r 

I. . 

Peou. 

1 Rangoon. | 

2 Bassein. 

8 Myanoung. 

4 Prome. 

6 Tongii. 

It { 

^ r 

n. ! 

TeNASSEBIM. 

III. > 

Abakan, j 

6 Amherst. 

7 Tavoy. 

8 Mergui. 

9 Shoaygheen. 

10 AkyAb. 


The population is about 2,500,000. 


Madias PM- 
sideDdj. 


§ 16. (n.) The Madras Prbsidbitot. (See map.) 
Population 26,500,000, 
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TlM Maftru FrMlAmoy. INTRO. § 16. 

This includes twenty GolleCtoiutes. Within its limits 
are the protected states of — 

(i.) Trayancobb. Population 1|000,000. (Comp. Prataoted 
ch. X. § 61.) 

(ii.) Cochin. Population 300,000. (Ch. x. § 64.) 

(iii.) Yizianaoabam and JbypOb. These are both 
in the Vizagapatam district. 

Vixiana^gram is under a Mahar&ja, CkjapataBAz. It 
contains eleven Taluks, and a population of 570,000. 

JeypUr is in the hills, forming the Eastern Ghats. 

Here are found the Khonds, Kols, and Savars. (Ch. x. Or, ZmAi. 

§ 133.) Its population is about ^0,000. 

(iv.) PudukOta. Population 60,000, 

The Baja is often called the Tondiman Baja, His 
estates have been guaranteed to him as a reward for 
services rendered by his ancestors during the wars in 
the Carnatic. 

The following are the Collectorates of Madras. 

There is but one Commissionership : — 

Bistbicts. Bisriucrs. 

1 Madras City. 12 South Arcoi (Cuddaldr). 

2 Ganjam (Chiiterpore). 13 Tanjore. 

8 Vizagapatam. 11 Trichinopoly. 

4 Qod&vari (Gocon&da, B4ja- 15 Madura. 

mandri). 16 Tinnevelly .(Palamcottah)« 

6 Eishtna (Masulipatam, Guntdr). 17 Coimbatdr. 

6 Kellore. 18 Salem. 

7 Cuddapa (Kadapa). 19 South Canara (Mangalore). 

8 Bellary (Balldrt). 20 Malabdr (Calicut, Gannanibr, Telli- 

9 Kumdl. chdri). 

10 Madras (Chingleput). 21 The Nllagiri Plateau. (Undera 

11 North Amt (Ghittdr, Arcot). Commissioner.) (Ootacamand.) 

The area is a little more than that of Great Britain 
with Ireland. 
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INTSODUCTION. 


INTBO. §17,18. 

TlM Bomhay Fxeaidaiiojr. 

I^neh Settle- 

3IOIlt8. 

‘Jh. Yii.§7;Tiii. 
§31. 

Ch. ▼ii.§7; zU. 
§25. 

Ch. Tii. § 7. 

Ch. Tii. § 7; ix. 
§8. 

§ 17 . There are also the French settlements of — 

(i.) Pondicherry y on the Coromandel coast ; 

(ii.) Mahiy on the Malabar coast ; 

(iii.) Kdricdly on the Coromandel coast ; 

(iy.) Chande/mag^y on the Hugli ; and 
(y.) Yandon (Yanam) on the Orissa coast, 6 miles 
from Coringa, on the Godavari. They have a total 
population of about 229,000. 

The Bombay 
Presidency. 

§ 18 . (m.) The Bombay Presidency. (See map.) 
This includes twenty-one Collectorates. Within its 
limits are. 

Protected 

states. 

Ch. T. § 122. 

1 Ch. ▼. § 47. 
Ketch. 

(i.). The Gkekwar of Baroda. Population 330,000. 

(ii.) The four Kolhapur Eajas. Population 500,000. 
(ii.) The Eao of Katch. Population 600,000. 

Comi». ch. T. § 
122. 

Note. — Katch is goremed by a RAo aud chiefs whose tribe 
name is Jharejas. It came fully under the subsidiary system in 
1819. There has been great difficulty in repressing female in- 
fanticide there. The most populous town is Mandavi. 

Cnjarit. I 

(iv.) The petty states of Gujar&t. Population 
400,000. 

i 

Among these are — 

1. PAhlunpdr, Radhanpflr, and many petty states around. 

2. The Mdhi’Kdntay divided among many petty chiefs, of which 
the RAja of Edar and Ahmednagar is the chief. 

Its area is 4,000 square miles. 

3. The JRSwa Kdnta. Hero is the RAja of RAjptpla. 

Lesser chiefs are those of Deoghar BAria, Mohan, LunAwAra, 
SonAth, BAlasindr, and others. 

“ This beautiful province for hundreds of miles may vie with 
the finest parks in England, covered with verdure and the most 
luxurious vegetation.” 

Kithiwir. 

(t.) The pettT stated of K&thiw&r. Population 
1,600,000. 


Non.— A large portion of the KithiwAr peninsnla belonga to 
the Qaekwftr of Barhda. But there are aereral chiefs who hold 
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INTBO. §18L19. 


Or.F4il 


1 Bombay Island. 

2 Ahmediftbad. 

3 Kaira. 

4 Panel! Mahals. 

5 Broach. 

6 Sdrat. 

7 Tauua. 
8£h&ndd6h. 


9 Fima.. 

10 Ahmednagar. 

11 Sholaphr. 

12 Ratnagerry. 

13 Belgaum. 

14 DharwAr. 

15 North Canara. 

16 Satara. 


D 1 BTBICT 8 . 


17 Kar&chi (Westerly 
Mouth of the Indus ) . 
ISHyder&bAd (On the 
Fulall Branch of the 
Indus). 

19 Shikarohr (Very po- 
pulousy 

20 Frontier Upper Sind. 

21 Thurr and J^kur. 


The population is about 13,000,000. The area 
slightly exceeds that of the Madras Presidency. 

the chief languages are the Mard^i and the QujardU, 

§ 19t There is also the Island of Goa^ which, with a Portuguese 
smali tract of surrounding country, and the towns of 
Diu and Daman, are the sole remainder of the vast Coinp.Ch.Ti, 
Portuguese dominion in the East. The population of 
this feeble remnant of Portuguese India'’ is about 









INTRODUCTION. 


niTBO.fSO-SlI. 


BerAr. Straits settlsnisiits. Oeylcnu 


Seemapof 

NiEknsSrxi. 

tories. 


§ 20. BerAr is managed by the British Eesidont of 
Hyderabad for the Nizam. Cultivation is lupidly 
on the increase. 


^ I. OOMRAWITTTY (AmRAVAT!), 

DiviaioN9' ) ^K6r.A. 

DIVISIONS. < JJJ MlOKMUR (MaIREB). 

(. IV. WOON. 

Bs population is one million and a half. (Comp. ch. 

in. § 16 [IBJ.) 

It is a little larger than Denmark. 

Of this district, as of the whole territory of the NizAtn, Hinddat&Dl may 
almost be regarded as the vernaonlar language. 


Stmits Settle- 
muits. 


§21. There are besides these Iho “Straits Settle- 
ments,§ ** of which there are three — Singapore, Penang, 
and Malacca. These were transferred to the English 
Colonial Office in 1866 ; and with them the history of 
India is no further concerned. (Comp, ch. vi. § 13, 20 ; 
ch. X. § 82.) 


O^lon. 


§ 22. Ceylon does not fall within our subject, being . 
a British Crown colony, having no political connection 
with Peninsular India. A slight sketch of its history I 
-and geography will be found in § 37. I 


ProgMBS of 
British power. 


§ 23. Chapters vii., viii., and ix. will show how rapid 
and how wonderful in every way has been the attain- 
ment by Great Britain of this dominion. 

We subjoin a table, giving the date of theacqpftisitioil 
of each portion of the Indian Emfnre ; — 


1 

Madras (with five miles round) 

1639 

2 

Bombay 

1669 

8 

Fort St. David 

1691 

4 

Calcutta and villages around 

1696 ! 

5 

The Twenty-four Pergunnahs 

1757 1 


Ch. vii. § 6, 1. 

Given by Portugal to Charles II. ia 
1661. Ch. vii. § 6, q. 

Ch. viii. § 6. 

Ch. vii. § 6, r. 

From Mir Jafftr. Ch. ix. § 11, 
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AoqnisLtlOB of BzitUh Indlwi Torritories.' 


INTBO.Sas. 


6 

Masulipatam and surrounding 

1758 


country 


BurdwAn, MidnApAr, and Chit- 
tagong 

BengAl, BahAr, and Orissa ... 

1760 

8 

1764 

9 

The Five Northern CircArs ... 

1764 

10 

11 

Ghingleput (round Madras) ... 
QuntAr 

1765 

1788 

12 

BaramahAl (Salem) ... I 

1792 

13 

Dindigal ... ; 

1792 

14 

MalabAr ... | 

1792 

15 

Kanara, Coimbatdr, Wynaad, 1 



and the Nilagiri Hills 

1799 

16 

Ceded districts of HyderAbAd 

1800 

17 

TanjAr 

1800 

18 

FurrackAbAd 

1801 

19 

Ceded Districts of Oudh ... 

1801 

20 

The Carnatic 

1801 

21 

Kuttack 

1803 

22 

Delhi, Agra, BandAlkhand ... 

1803 

23 

Cessions from NipAl 

1815 

24 

PAna and Tracts of Mahratta 



territory 

1818 

25 

ArakAn, dbo. ... 

1824 

26 

1 CachAr ••• 

1832 

1 

27 

AssAm ••• 1 

1833 

1839 

28 

KArg 

1834 

29 

BurAn (the DAars) 

1841 

80 

> KarnAl 

1841 

31 1 

The Gis-Satlaj States 

1843 

82 ' 

SiimT 

1843 

82 

The Jullindhur DoAb (PanjAb) 

1845 

81 

The PanjAb 

1848 

85 

Pegu 

1852 

36 

Tula BAm’t Hill Districts of 



CachAr 

1853 

1 87 

BerAr 

1853 

' 88 

NAgpAr 

1854 

> 89 

JhAnsl 

1854 


From the NizAm. Gh. ix. § 14. 

From Mir KAsim. Gh. ix. § 16. 
From ShAh Alam II. Gh. ix. § 28. 
Prom ShAh Alam II. Gh. iii._§ 16. 
From the'NuwAb of the Gamatio. 
From the NizAm of HydorAbAd. Gh. 
X. § 21. 

From TippA. Sir T. Munro. 

Do. Do. Gh. X. § 22. 

Do. Do. 

After TippA’s fall. Gh. x. § 42 ; xii. 

§ 56. 

The NizAm, for subsidiary force. Gh. 
iii. § 16. 

By consent. Gh. x. § 44. 

Gh. X. § 39. 

Do. 

For debts. Gh. x. § 44. 

Conquest. Ch. v. § 134. 

Lord Lake's conquests. Gh« v. § 135. 
Ch. X. § 74. 

Ch. ▼. § 165. 

Ch. V. § 79. 

Lapsed. Since famous for tea-plan- 
tations. 

j Lapsed. 

Ch. X. § 90. 

Taken in consequence of aggressions. 
Treason in theNuwAb. Ch.x. § 112. 

Ch. X. § 125. 

Ch. xi. § 34. 

Ch. xi § 44. 

Ch. X. § 140. 

Lapsed. 

Ch. iii § 16 (13). 

Gh. X. § 144. 

Ch. X. § 147. 
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INTBOBTTCTION. 




INTBO.S24. 

ThM FttndatorlAS of Bnglaad. 


40 

Oadh 

1856 

Ch. X. § 160. 

41 

Penang, Malacca, and Singa- 



pore 

1824 

Transferred to the Colonial Office in 



1866. Ch. z. § 82. 


FeodEtozieB. 


§ 24. This slight sketch of Indian Political Q-ec'- 
graphy would not be complete without a more definite 
statement of the Peudatobies of England. (Comp, 
ch. X. § 187.) 


1 

Adjjghnr B&ja ... 

Band61khand. C.I. Agenoj. § 12 ; ch. 
X. § 70. 

2 

Akulk6t R&ja ... 

Mahratta. Ch. y. § 45 and 166. 

3 

Alipura J aghlrdftr 

Band61khand. §12. 

4 

Bansda Chief 

GnjarAt. 

5 

Baoni Nawab 

BandAlkhand. 

6 

Bansw&ra Chief 

llAjpdtana. § 36. 

7 

Blja Chief 

Hill State. PanjAb. 

8 

Behrt Chief 

BandAlkhand. § 12. 

9 

Behut JaghtrdAr 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 

10 

Bilaspdr Chief (Kuhldr) 

Between Satlaj and Jamna. PanjAb. 

11 

Bendres llaja ... 

Hindi!. Ch. ix. § 36; x. § 4, 11. 

12 

Beronda Hdja 

BandAlkhand. C.I. Agency. § 12. 

13 

Bagul Chief 

Hill State in PanjAb. 

14 

Bhdpdl Begam 

MAlwah. C.I. Agency. Ch. v. § 48, 163 ; 
X. § 102. 

15 

Bhdonagar Chief ... 

Bombay. KAttiwAr Peninsula. § 18. 

16 

Bughat Chief 

Hill State. PanjAb. 

17 

Budjl Chief (Bhujeo) 

Hill State. PanjAb. 

18 

Bhartpdr Mahdrdja 

J At Principality. § 36; ch. y. § 137; 
X. § 82- 

19 

fiikanfr Mah4r4ja ... 

RAjpdtAna. § 36. 

20 

Btjdwar Rdja 

Blja Chief (Beejah) 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 

21 

Hill State. PanjAb. 

22 

Bundi Mja 

BAjpdtAna. Ch. v. § 163. 

23 

Bulsun Chief 

Hill State. PanjAb. 

24 

Banganpully Jaghlrd&r 

Madras Presidency. Cuddapa. 

25 

Bussahlr Chief 

Hill Slate. PanjAb. 

26 

Biistar BAja ... 

NAgpdr. Central India. 

27-32 

Six Kalin jir Choboys 

BandSlkhand. § 12. 
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88 

84 


Kambav Nuw4b ... 

Kaabmur Mab&rAja ••• 

Chnrkail B4ja 
Chamba Chief 
Ghatterpiir Il4]a 
Coohin Bftja 
Ooooh Bih4r B4ja 
Sixteen Chiefs, Tributary Me- 
h4l8 

Ddwas Chief (Pilar B4ja) ... 

Dh4r Chief, B4ja 

Dhami Chief 

Dholapilr B4na (Gdhad) 

Dhnrwiji Chief (Jaghirdar) ... 

Ddjana Nawd.b 

Diirkdti Chief (Th4kiir) ... 

Dharampdr Chief ... 

Dungarpilr Chief ... 

Dufldk^r of J&t 

Dattta R4ja 

Edar Chief (ThAkdr) 

Furridkdt RAja 

Gerouli JaghirdAr 

GnrhwAl RAja 


GaekwAr of Bardda 
GdrihAr JaghirdAr 
HolkAr MahArAja 
HaiderAbAd NizAm 
Jeisalmtr Chief 
Jeypdr MahArAja 
Jhind RAja 
JhallA'war RAna 
Jigii'i Jaghtrdar' 
Joobul Chief 
J dnaghar NuwAb 
JAdhpAr Chief 
Jowra NuwAb 
JuHsil JaghirdAr 
Karond RAja 
Keonthul Chief 
Kerowli Chief 
Kishnagar Chief 
Khnlsia Chief 


GnjarAt. 

Sikh. Ch. X. § 7. 

BandAlkhand. C.I. Agency. § 12. 
Trans-Satlaj State. FanjAb. § 10. 
BandAlkhand. C.I. Agency. § 12. 
Hindi!. § 16 ; oh. x. § 64. 

£. BongAl. 

Cuttack. 

MAIwah. C.I. Agency. § 12. 

MAlwah. O.I. Agency. § 12. 

Hill State. FanjAb. 

JAt. § 36; ch. V. § 137. 

BandAlkhand. § 12. 

North-Western Provinces*. DelhL 
Hill State. FanjAb. 

GnjarAt. 

RAjpiltAna. § 36. 

Mahratta. Ch. v. § 166. 

BandAlkhand. C.I. Agency. § 12. 
GujarAt. MAhi-KAnta. Bombay. § 18. 
Cis-Satlaj State. FanjAb. 
BandAlkhand. § 12. 

N. W. HimAlayas. Faithful in the 
mutinies. Introd. § 9. 

Mahratta. § 18 ; ch. v. § 122, 89. 
BandAlkhand. § 12. 

Mahratta. § 12; ch. v. ^160,75* 
Muhammedan. Ch. iii. 

RAjpiltAna. § 36. 

RAjpiltAna. § 36 ; ch. x. § 102 ; v. § 163. 
Cis-Satlaj Stato. FanjAb. Ch. xi. § 9. 
RAjpAtuna. § 36. 
i>*.TjdA)Jfband § 12. 

Hill States. FaTi^^^X 
KAttiwur. GujarAt. § 18. 

RAjpAtAna. § 36 ; ch. x. § 102; r. § 163. 
Central India Agency. MAlwA. 
BandAlkhand. § 12. 

Central Provinces. 

Hill States. FanjAb. 

RAjpAtAna. § 36. 

RAjpAtAna. § 36. 

Cis-Satlaj State. FanjAb. 
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INTBODVCTION. 

INTB0.$21. 

The Teodatorlae of gngland. 


Kclh4p5r Rftja 


Hahratta. § 18 ; oh. t. § 47. 

> 90 

KoomharBciii Chief 


Hill State. Panjab. 

91 

KoonhUr Chief 


Hill State. PanjAb. 

92 

Kota \yliief 


RAjpAtAna. § 36. 

93 

Kothar Chief 


Hill State. PanjAb. 

91 

Kotht Jaghtrddr 


BandAIkhaiid. § 12. 

95 

Kunnja Dh4na JaghtrdAr 


Bandelkhand. § 12. 

96 

Kapiirthaia Raja 


Sikh Protected. Trans-Satlaj. § 10. 

97 

Katch RAo (Cuich) 


Mahratta. § 18. 

98 

Lpgassi JaghtrdAr 


Bandelkhand. § 12. 

99 

Loharoo NuwAb 


North-Western Provinces. Delhi. 

100 

MakrAi Chief 


Central Provinces. 

101 

Malleir-Kotla KawAb 


Cis-Satlaj State. PanjAb. 

102 

MAdhdl Chief 


Bombay. Southern Mahnitta. 

103 

Mandi Chief 


Traiis-Satlaj. PanjAb. . § 10. 

104 

Mungal Chief 


Hill State. PanjAb. 

105 

Myhero Chief 


Bandelkhand. § 12* 

106 

Myl6g Chief 


Hill State. PanjAb. 

107 

Mysore MaliArAja 


Chapter xii. 

108 

Nabha RAja 


Cis-Satlaj State. PanjAb. Oh. xi. § 9. 

109 

Nag6de Chief (Oocheyra) 


BandAlkhand. § 12. 

110 

Nahun Chief (Sirmdr) 


Hill State, PanjAb. 

111 

jNalagliar Chief (Hinddr) 


Hill State. FanjAb. 

112 

Nambalkur of riiultun 


Mahratta. Ch. v. § 166« 

113 

KowAnagar Chief 


KattiwAr Peninsula. § 18. 

114 

NyagAon Rebai JaghirdAr 


i Bandelkhand. C.I. Agency. § 12. 

115 

Oudipdr MaharAja (MAwAr) 

RAjpAtiina. § 36; ch. z. § 102. 

116 

Pahari Chief 

• tt 

Bandelkhand. ! 

117 

Patowdi Nuwab 

• •• 

North-Western Provinces. Delhi * 

118 

PAhlanpAr RAja 

• •• 

GujarAt. Bombay. § 18. 

119 

PudukAta Chief 

,,, 

HindA. Carnatic. Madras P, § 16. 

120 

PuniiaRAja 


BandAlkhand. C.I. Agency. § 12. 

121 

Pant Prithi Nidhi 


Mahrattou Civ, x, ^ Bemfeay'?-. 

122 

Pant Sucheo ^PcTua Coile) 

.«• 

Mahratta. Ch. v. § 166. Bombay P. 

123 

Pratabghar RAja 

,,, 

RAjpAtAna. § 36. R. Agency. 

124 

Five Futwardhuna 


Mahratta. Ch. v. § 166. Bombay P. 

125 

PattiAla MahArAja 

• P« 

Protected Sikh State between Jamna 
and Satlaj. Ch. x. § 8. 

126 

1 

i 

• ft* 

GujarAt. Bombay Presidency. 

127 

RAjpipla Chief 

• •• 

Between KAndAsh and GujarAt. Bombay 
Presidency. § 18. 

128 

BAmdrdg Chief 


Bombay. 

129 

RAmpdr NuwAb 

• •• 

Bohilkhand. The descendant of the 
Bohillas. Ch. iz. § 26. 
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130 

181 

132 

133 


R^wa RAja 
S4want-Wid! Chief 
Sirdht Chief 

Sh&]ip^ra R&ja (Intro. § 9.) 


134. 

135 

186 

187 

188 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 


Sindia Mah4r&ja 
Soh&wnl Chief 
Sakhdt Chief 
Sacheen Niiw4b 
Snndiir Chief 
Sumptar R4ja 

Sirdir Shaznshtr, Sindhan- 
w41a Sing 
Sjarila Chief 

Tehii Chief (Oorcha), and 
Hnsht Bhja Jaghir^m (4) 
T6j Sing 

Tonk (Tank) KQw4b 
Toree Chief 
Travancore Mah4r4ja 
Tnroch Chief 

Ulwar Chief (Mach4ri) ... 


Band^lkhand. § 12.. 

Mahratta. Clk-y. § lOU 
R4jp4tana. § 36. 

North-Western Provinces, aR4jp4tdo* 
scended from Sur4j Mai. Ch. iii. § 20. 
Mahratta. Ch. v. § 45. 

Band^lkhand. § 12. 

North Bank of the Satlnj. Sikh. § 10. 
Near Siirat. Gajar4t. 

Ceded Districts. Ch. z. § 40. 
Bandelkhand. C.I. Agenqj. § 12. 

Sikh. Panj4b. §10. 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 

Sikh. Pan j 4b. § 10. 

E4jp4t4na. ’ § 36 ; ch. v. § 153. 
R4jp4tana. § 36 ; ch. v. § 153. 

HindA. § 16 ; oh. x. § 61. 

Hill State. Panj4b. 

R4jp4t4na. § 36. 


§ 25. The following table exhibits twelve of the 
chief Fxitdatoby States : — 

Twelve chief 
states. 

1 Niz4m of Haidar4b4d 

2 Mah4r4ja Sindia, of .Qw41i4r 

3 Gaekw4r of Bardda 

4 Mah4r4ja of Jeypiir 

5 Mah4r4ja of Travancore 

6 Mah4r4ia of Kashmir ... 

7 Mah4r4laof J6dhp4r 

8 Mah4r4ja Holk4r ... 

9 Mah4r4ja of Patti41a 

10 Mah4r4ia of OadipAr 

11 Mah4r4]a of Bhaii^ftr 

12 Begom of Bh4p41 

Square 

Milfs. 

Population. 

Annual 

Inconib. 

95,337 

4,399 

15,250 

6,653 

25,000 

85,672 

8,318 

5,412 

11,614 

1,974 

6,764 

10,666,080 

2,600,000 

1,710,404 

1.900.000 
1,262.647 

700,000 

1,783,600 

676,000 

1.686.000 
1,161,140 

743,710 

663,666 

£1.650,000 
1,110,910 
600,000 
500, (X)0 
4I8,0<;3 

400.000 

350.000 

330.000 

300.000 
266,127 
263,692 

240.000 


Total 


6,458,792 
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Further India. 
(Ch.x.§79,82,) 


TTifliAi* Ttiilia., 


Hfndlayvi 
region. $38. 


HiUdirtriota. 


Xndift— SitlMT Bad FnztlMr. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PAET n.— SKETCH OP THE GENERAL GEO- 
GEAPHT OP INDIA. 

§26. After this brief survey of the political relations 
of Great Britain to this country, we may proceed to a 
somewhat closer examination of the general geography 
of India. 

(I.) India, in its widest acceptation, includes both 
the great peninsulas separated by the Bay of Bengal. 
It is divided into — 

(i.) Further India, or India beyond the Ganges, 
consisting of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and the 
islands of the great Indian Archipelago. 

(ii.) Hither India, or India within the Ganges: 
Hindustan, and the Dakhan. 

§ 27. This latter territoiy is divided into— 

[1.] The Himalayan region^ occupying the slopes and 
valleys between the various ranges of those sublime 
mountains. 

Here are the districts of — (1) Assam, (2) BhutAn, 
(8) Sikhim, (4) Nepal, (6) Euma6n, (6) GurhwAl, (7) 
Sirm&r, and (8) the famed valley of Kashmir. 1^ 
sketch map, page 1.) 
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Vorth-Wf Item Xndift, 



INTBO.fW^. 


Along tlie flonthem bonndaiy of Kep4l is tbe Terii or Tarijini, [GK. x. { 18L] 
a long narrow belt of low land, covered with jungle and very 
' deadly. 

Among the hills and vaUeys of this region axe found the aborMnsl tribes 
(of iineotain origto) called Bodo, Koceh, Dhimal, Gdro, Kdehari, Ltpcha, 

Jihopa, Kiramti, sad many '^hers. 

§ 28 . [2.] The gi^t plain extendiM the 22SC?,w«. 
Brahmaputra to the Indus, and from the Himalaya 
mountains to the high tableland of the Southern penin* 
sula. This includes — (1) Bengal ; (2) Bihar ; (3) parts ^ ®* 

of Orissa ; (4) Oudh ; the ancient provinces of (5) Allah* ' 
abftd; (6) Agra; (7) Delhi; (8) the Panjab ; and (9) 
part of Sind. 

This region is watered by the Brahmaputra, the 1*4^ 

Ganges, the Jamna, and the Indus, with their numerous 
and important tributaries. (See sketch map.,) 

This was anciently divided into HindHstd/n and PUrh. 

From A114h4b4d eastward was the PHrh or front land. Hence 
the kings of Bengdl were sometimes called PMias. 


§ 29. [3.] The desert between the Aravalli hills and 


the Jndus, comprising portions of Bajputana and Sind. § ss. 
This belongs to the great plain, but differs from it in 
physical char^ter, being for the most part barren. (See 
map). 


Western desert. 


§ 30 . [4.] The Dakhan or Southern Peninsula. This The DsUmn. 
is a vast table-land, possessing an. average elevation of 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. (Oh. iv.) 

Its northern border consists of the Vindhya chain itsboundszies. 
(from 2,000 to 8,000 feet high), a tract of high country 
from the border of Gujar&t to the Ganges, between the 
23d and 25th parallels of north latitude. 

There is the Vindhya chain ; at its base flows the 
Nerbudda ; south of it is the S&thpurft range, and then 
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TheFast^rnoAd 
Western Ghats. 


The Coasts on 
the west and 
east. 


Northern 

Sirkars. 

(Ch. ili. § 16.) 

Carnatic. 

(Ch. rii. Tiii.) 


Western coast. 
(Ch. ▼. vi. xii. 
x.§61.) 


Moimtsina. 


Hie mmllajM. 


Thm HouitalAB ef India. 


the Tapti, completing the fourfold girdle round the 
waist of India'* 

§31. Prom the extremities of this transverse boun- 
dary two ch tins called the Western and Eastern Ghats 
run to the south, and join at the Nilagiri table-land (in 
north latitude 11°), whose highest peak is 8,760 feet. 
(See sketch map.) 

§ 32. [5.] The lower land between the Eastern and 
Western Qhlits, and the sea on either hand. This 
belongs to the Dakhan, but historically must be con- 
sidered apart from it. 

a. Prom the mouth of the Mah/inadi to the Krishna 
are the Northern Sirkars. 

h. The region between the Krishna, the Eastern 
Ghats, and the Ghats after their union at the Kilagiris 
to Cape Comorin, is the Carnatic, sometimes divided 
into northern, centnil, and southern. The name is a 
mistake, a mere corruption of Karnataka (the Kanarese 
country), with which it has really no connection. 

c. The narrower district between the Western Ghats 
and the sea is divided into — (a) the Konkan, (b) G<>a, 
(c) Kanara, (d) Malabar, and (e) Travancore with 
Cochin. This is the region connected with the names 
of Sivaji, Albuquerque, Hyder, and Tippu. Its har- 
bours have been visited by ships from all the mercantile 
regions of the earth. 

Some slight notice of necessary geographical particulars is giyen as each 
district is mentioned in the histoxy. 


§ 33. We may now take a separate survey of the 
mountains of India. 

(I.) The Himalaya range (= abode of snow), the 
escarpment of the plateau of Central Asia. This is the 
highest chain in the world. North of AfghAnistin it is 
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TIm Konntaiiui of India. 


called the HindA Koosh. The northern is the Kailasa 
range. The highest peaks are — 


(1.) Nanda Devi in Kumadn 
(2.) Dhavala-Giri in Nipal . 

(Here the (hindxik rises. § 34.) 

(3.) Mount Everest, Nipal • 
(4.) Kunchinganga „ 

(5.) Jumouri „ • 

(6.) Chimalari „ 


25,749 feet. 
26,861 „ 

31,000 „ 
28,620 „ 
25,600 „ 
23,944 „ 


This chain has forty peaks exceeding Chimborazo in 
height (21,424 feet). 

(II.) The Vindhya mountains. These extend through 
Bihar, Allahabad, and MAlwah, along the north bank of 
the Nerbudda, to the neighbourhood of Broach. They 
nowhere exceed 6,000 feeirin height. 

(in.) The Western Ghats, extending from the Taptt 
to Cape Comorin. (Comp. ch. v. § 4.) 

The Bhdr Qh&t is the pass that leads from Bombay to Pdna. The Great 
Indian Peninsula railway ascends this Ghat bj on incline whosejiscent is 
1.831 feet. 

The Palni hills, near Madura, are an offshoot of 
these. 

(IV.) The Eastern Ohdts extend, but not continuously, 
from Orissa to the Nilagiri plateau, where they join the 
Western Ghats. One of the highest peaks in Southern 
India is Dodda-betta (=hig-hill), on the Nilagiris, which 
is 8,760 feet high. 

To the south of these, about sixty miles distant, are the Ani- 
main hills (Anai-malai=J&2e)7hant hill), which are almost unex- 
plored. Hero is a peak about 9,000 feet high. 

On the N.W., between the Nilagiris and Mysdr, is the valley 
of ViTynaad (WainAd), celebrated for its coffee plantations. 

(V.) The Sulaiman, with the Hdla mountains, rim 
from north to south, dividing India from Afghanistan 
and Beluchistan. The highest peak, Takht-i-Sulaiman, 
is 11,000 feet high. 


INTBO.§« 


[These numbezt 
ai*c variously 
stated.^ 


The Vindhjai. 


Western Ghits. 


(Paranl.) 


Eastern GhAta. 


SulaimAn and 
Hala moun- 
tains. 

(= Solomon's 
Throne.y 
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INTBO. § 34. 


Tba Bivars of India. 


The Slthpora 


rouge. 

(Ch. V. § 2.) 


AroTullis. 
(Comp. § 36.) 

Sewalik hills. 


R&jmahll hills. 


TheGhurows. 

The Shevaroys. 
(SiTO-riya.) 

Bitib Btstbm. 

TheBnhxno- 

patcB. 


The Gauges and 
its tributaries. 


(VI:) The Sdthpurd hills divide the basins of the 
Nerbudda and the Tapti. 

They are called also the Injddri mountains. 

(VII.) The ArdvaUi mountains cross Eajputanafrom 
south-west to north-east. 

(VIII.) The Sewdlih hills, a sub-Himalayan range, 
between Sirmur and Gurhwal. 

(IX.) The Edjmahdl hills are to the north of Mur- 
shedabiid, at the bend of the Ganges, southward, 
dividing “ the lofty plateau of Central India from the 
valley of the Ganges.” 

(X.) The Oarrowa are to the east of the Brahma- 
putra, where it takes its great southern bend. 

(XI.) Near to Salem, in the Carnatic, are the Sheva- 
roy hills, the highest point being 5,000 feet. 

§ 34 . The river system of India consists of the 
following : — 

(1.) The Brahmaputra. This rises in Tibet, flows 
due east, under the name of the Tsanpu, skirting the 
Himalayas, then west, and south-west, and south, 
through Assam and Eastern Bengal; where, near 
Dacca, it is joined by many streams, and takes the 
name of Megna. Then, joining the Ganges, and many 
smaller rivers, it rushes with a mighty tide into the 
Bay of Bengal. 

(2.) The Ganges and its tributaries. The various 
streams that form the GangeSj and its great branch, the 
Jamna, rise beyond the Himalayas. These unite at 
Alldhdbdd, to which place steamers ascend. 

The BhAgirati and Alcananda, which rise in Gnrhwil, noite at 
D6vapraydga, and form the Ganges. 

Tributaries of the Ganges : — 

a. On the north : — >1, the N. Bh&girati ; 2, the Bam 
Gang& ; 3, the Tista ; 4, the Giimti ; 5, the GMgr& ; 6, 
the Gunduk (or Sdlagrdmi) ; 7, the Hdst. 
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T1l 0 Bivers of India. 


The BapU is a tributary of the Gogrd. 

6 . On the south : — 1, the Sone ; 2 , the Hugli ; 3, tho 
Darauda ; 4, the Kusi. 

The Hugli is the name given to the S. Bhagu*ati after 
it is increased by some smaller streams. 


Tributaries of the Jamna : — 


On the south : — 1, the Chambal (§ 36) ; 2, tho Sind ; 
3, the Betwa; 4, the Ken; and 5, the Tons. 

The Banas is a tributary of the CJiambal, as are tho 
Parbati, the Kali Sindj and the Sipra. 

(3.) The Indus and its tributaries. The Indus rises 
in Tibet in the Kailasa, or northern range of the Hima- 
layas, near the sources of the Satlaj, and not far from 
those of the Ganges. It flows north-west, skirting 
Kashmir ; then enters the Panjab to the cast of the 
Mahaban peak ; and so through Sind into the Arabian 
Sea. 


Tributaries : — 


S 

•s 

O o 

00 H 

^-2 . 
•cr~ 

s § 

O 


1, the Kabul. 
^2, the Jhilam 
(Hydaspes) ; 

3, the Ohinab 
(Acesines) ; 

4, the Bavi 
(Hydraotes) ; 

S 7 the Bias 
(Hyphasis) 
1^6, the Satlaj 


I wliich unite at Trimu Gh&t ; 
) ^ which unite at Ahmedpur ; 

All these join. 


is);[ = 


Ghara. 


(4.) The .Narhadddh (Narmada^so/ifener) rises in 
Gondwana near the Son, at Oomerkantaky flows from 
east to west, and forms a part of the great division 
between Hindflst&n and the Dakhan. 

(5.) The Tdpti rises in Gondw&na, and flows nearly 


INTBO. §34. 


j Tlte Jom&a, cr 
I J unina. 


The Indus and 
its branches. 


Tributaries of 
the Indus. 


[Comp di. xl.] 


TheKarbaddah. 

[Nerbuddo.] 


The TApti. 
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TIm BiTwn of India. 

east to the sea near S&rat. The Northern Puma is its 
only tributary of importance. 

(6.) The Mahdnadi{=^ great river) rises inGondw&na; 
and after a winding course of t550 miles, flows, by many 
mouths, into the Bay of Bengal, near Kattack. 

Its only important tributary is the Tel. 

(7.) The Ooddvari rises in the Western Gh&ts, at 
Trimbak near Nasik (about 53 miles from the Indian 
Ocean), and runs across the peninsula, in a generally 
south-east direction, to Bajamandri and Coringa. 

Its tributaries ate : — 

1, the Wain-Ganga ; 4, the Pain-GkingA ; *) 

2, the Manjira ; 5, the Northern Warda; ) 

3, the Southern Puma ; 6, and the Indravati. 

'Wain=Vana, an arroM;=the arrow Ganges.) 

KoTE.^llie DCidhna is a small tributary, on wHcbi stands AuronglbAd. 

(8.) The Krishna [Kishtnd] rises at MahabalSshwar, 
near Satdrd, and flows across the peninsula to near 
Masulipatam. 

It is 800 miles long. 

Its tributaries are : — 

On the north, On the south, 

1, the Bhima; ) 1, the GutpArba ; *) 

2, the Sina ; ) 2, the MalapArba ; ) 

3, the Musi ; (Haider- 3, the TAnga ; ) = TAm- 

abad is on it.) 4,theBhadra; j ) bhadra. 

4, and the Nima. 5, the S. Warda, ) 

(Ch. V. § 2.) 6, and the Hugri, 

Nots.^I. BhlmasfsrridZs. It rises about 40 miles N. of Fdna, and passes 
within 15 miles of it. 

2. The SIna rises 20 miles W.N. W. from Ahmednagar, and falls into the 

3. There are two small rivers cidled the Mdtl and the M61&, at the junc- 

tion of which stands POna. These streams after their union fall into the 
Bhima. j 

A The Y5na rises near the Krishna, and joins it near Bat&ra. I 
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Blvmof &LdlA. INTBO. §84. 

(9.) The Penndr rises near NandidHig^ in Mysdr, j Tie PennAr. 
north to Guti, then east; divides the Northern and 
Central Carnatic; and falls into the Bay of Bengal, 
near Nellor. 

(10.) The Pdldr rises near the Penn&r ; flows through The paiat. 
Mys6r, and the Central Carnatic, past Arcot into the 
sea, near Sadras. 

(11.) The Cdveri (Chdberw) rises in Kurg, flows 
through Mjsor, forms an island on which stands Cauvery.) 
Seringapatam, divides Coimbatdr from Salem; at 
Carhr, turns east, forms the island of Srirangam, near 
Trichinopoly ; thence is divided into two branches, of 
which the northern is called the Colleroon, and falls [Koiudam.] 
into the sea at DSvikota ; while the other splits into (Ch. xU. § 1.) 
many little streams, reaching the sea at Negapatam 
and Tranquebttr. 

The Bhavtlni (Bowani), which rises in the Nilagiris, 
is one of the tributaries of the Caveri. The Moyor 
again is an affluent of the Bhavuni. 

(12.) Lesser rivers are — 

(a.) The Liini rises near Ajmir, and falls into the The Lftni. 

Bann of Katch. This is a salt river. 

(b.) The Banos rises in the Aravulli hills, and falls 'I'hoj.rMS 
into the Bann of Batch. (t isieru). 

(c.) The Mdi rises in Malwah, near Mandfl, and falls mvi. 
into the Gulf of Cambay. ^ 

(d.) The Vaigai rises in the Western Ghiits, and TheVaigai. 
flows past Madura into the Gulf of Munar near 
Binanii. 

(e.) The TdmbarapAmt rises in the Wesb*rn Gliuts, tho taitj an. 
and flows past Palamcottah, 

(/). The Pundr (or S. Pennftr) rises among the Nan- ThoPuuir. 
didrflg hills, in Mys6r, and flows into the sea at 
Cuddddr. 

(9.) The which rises in the ceded dis- TbeaDsdi.. 

tricts, and divides the N. Camatio from the N. CircArs. 

I 
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INTRO. $35, as. 


'Mu'. SabtiiiiriV&. 
-^iivnnmreklia 

‘l lu.* liraliuiani. 

Th*' lU’tnrii!. 
toi ISaitaraui.] 


SajpAtiruu 


IiDperial posses- 
sions in B&jpii- 
tana. 


I (f’lV V. § ir>T) 


M I i*v\ -ir -s 


Division.^ of 
Kdjputaiia. 


BAjpAtAiiA. 


(/t.) The Sabmurika rises in Bihd^r, and flows into the 
Bay of Bengal near Balasore. 

(i.) The Brahma.ni (or Bahmini) flows into the Bay 
of l>(.‘n^Al near the Mahanadi. 

(j.) The Bytumi falls into the Bay of Bengal near 
Pt. Palmyras. 


§ 35. As certain parts of India will not come pro- 
mimmtly and separately before us in the history, wo 
give here a general sketch of their history and geo- 
grapliy for reference. 

These are — (1) Bajputana, (2) Ceylon, (3) The lesser 
islands on the Indian coast. 


§ 36. Jhijputdna. (See Intro. I. § 13.) 

A. This immense district is divided into twenty pro- 
vinces or states.^ 

Of these (1) AjmIb and (2) MAiBWARBAare imperial 
possessions. 

Eighteen are separate and independent states, under 


British protection. 

Tlu^y arc — 

I. Eajput principalities : 

1. MewarorOudipur, (Ch. 

iii. § 6) ; 

1^. Jeypur; 

3. Marwar or Jodhpur ; 

4. B.mdi, (Ch. V. § 136) ; 

.*). Bikanir; 

6. Kota; 

7. Kerowli; 

8. Kishnagar; 

II. Jat principalities : 

16. Bhartpur, (Ch. v. § I 

337); 1 


9. Jeisalmir ; 

10. Ulwar (Macheri or 

Mewdt), 

11. Sirohi ; (In the S.W.) 

12. Dungarpur; 

13. Banswara; 

14. Pratabghar; 

15. and Jhalluwar. 


17. and Bholapiir or Q6hud. 
(Ch. V. § 137.) 
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III. Muhammadan principality : 

18. Tonk (or Tank.) (Oh. t. § 153.) 

Bftndi, Kota, and Jhallawar form the old district of 
HardoH. 

B. Bajputana is an irregular pentagon, bounded on 
the north and north-east by Bhawalpur, Hariana, Onr- 
gd,on, Muttra, and Agra ; east by Sindia’s territory ; 
south by Holkar’s dominions, the Mahi Kanta, the 
Bewa Kanta, Falanpur, and Gujarat; and west by 
Sind. 

c. The hills are — 

(a) The Ardvalli chain, running from north-east to 
south-west, dividing the province into two portions. 
This is the water-shed. The highest peak is Mount 
Abu, which is 6,800 feet above the level of the sea. 
Here is an asylum for soldiers* children, founded by 
the late Sir Henry Lawrence in 1854, when he was 
agent to the Governor- General in this province. In 
these hills the wild tribes of Bhils and Grassias, who 
live by plunder, have their home. 

(6.) There are also sandstone hills in various parts 
of Bajputana. On one of these stand.s Jodhpilr. 

(c.) The Mokhundra range, the pass tlirough which 
was rendered memorable by MorMn'8 retreat. (Ch. v. 
§ 137.) It is in HarAoti. 

D. a. The river Chambal rises between Mandu and 
Mhow, enters B. at Hingluzghur, separates Bundi from 
Kota, and leaves Jeypur, Kerowli, and Dholapuron the 
west, while Sindia’s dominions skirt its eastern bank. 
It falls into the Jamna. 

Its tributaries Jirt — the (1) Kiili Sind (Ahu, Hewaj), 
(2) Parbatti, (3) Banas (western). 

h. The Bamganga, with its tributary the Gambhir. 
This springs from the hills near Jeypur, and flows 
through Bhartpur into the Jamna. 

c. The Dhund rises in Jeypur. 


INTHO.SSf 


Tonlt. 

TotheB.£.of 

Malwi. 


Boundoriep 

(Thes^ are the 
old uames for 
two districts 
lying to the S. 
of the Paujub.) 


Hills of Bajph. 
tana. 

Tlie Ardrallis. 
§ 33 . 

Mount Abu. 


Mountain 

tribes. 


=Yndc1bnpi1r=3 
City vf inir. 

The Mokhundra 

Jtaiige. 


Clinmhal. 

(The Sainhus of 
Arrian.) 

§ 31 . 


Tributaries of 
the ChambaL 


The Dhhnd. 
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TBO.$87. BAJfltAaA. Otfloa. 

TAiit, ^ d. The Liini. This is a salt riTer, issues from the 
Ajinir lake, and falls into the Bann of Kateh. 
ita. B. Splendid artificial lakes are found in this district. 

Tho finest are at Bajuagar, Sambhur, and Deybur. 

F. The districts to the west and north-west of the 
Ara^ulli hills are mostly desert, with a few interspersed 
fertile spots. The eastern and central portions are 
more level, more fertile, and, consequently, more 
populous. 


Ceylon. § 37^ (2.) Cbylon 18 a large island about 150 miles 

from Cape Comorin. 

From Point Pedro (9® 46' north) to Dondra head 
(5° 66' north) is about 270 miles. Its average breadtli 
is about 100 miles. The highest peak of its inland 
History of mountains is 600 feet. It was originally under various 

^ chieftains, who were all subdued by the king of Candy ; 

. Tiv. § • .j conquered by theDutch (a.d. 1603-1666) ; from 

whom it was taken by the English in 1796. The latter 
conquered the whole island in 1819. Its proper name 
is SinghcUa, from whence Ceylon. Its Sanskrit name is 
Lanka. The Arabs call it Serendib (=8inghala-dwipa). 
The ancient Romans knew it by the name of Tapro- 
bane (=Dwipa-BHvana, Bavana’s island). Bavai^a 
(ch. i. § 6) seems to have governed not only Ceylon, 
but a considerable portion of Southern India. The 
inhabitants of this island are Singhalese^ who speak a 
dialect of Pali allied to ancient Sanskrit; Tamilians 
from the Continent; Indo-Portugucse, and English. 
(Ch. i. § 11.) The Singhalese are mostly Buddhists. 

Vijaya (Wv'eya), who led a colony of settlers from Ufagadha to C^lon 
(perhaps) in the Gth oentuiy ]i.c., is said to have married the daughter of 
Uie P&i.idyan king of Madura. Ch. iv. § 5. 

Its chief towns are Jaffna, Colombo, Trincomalee, 
Point-de-Galle, and Candy. It is a Crowii colony. 


Towns in 
Ceylon. 
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INTBO.§S8. 


§ 38. The other lesser islands, connected more or 
less with India, are — 

A. The Andatimns in the Baj of Bengal ; of which 
there are two, the greater and the lesser Andaman. 
The inhabitants are very degraded. These islands are 
used now as a penal settlement. Port Blair is the chief 
settlement. Port Cornwallis is on the east side of the 
Great Andaman. Barren Island is 50 miles east of the 
Great Andaman. 

B. The Nicobar Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, are a 
group to the south of the former, whose inhabitants 
are very savage. A valuable species of cocoa-nut is 
brought from them. 

c. The Laccadives (=100,000 islets), in the Arabian 
Sea, about 76 miles from the coast of Malabar, were 
discovered by De Gama in his first voyage. The inha- 
bitants are Moplas. Coir (the cocoa-nut fibre) is 
exported from them to Cochin. These islands are now 
British territory ; they belonged to the Bibi of Can- 
nanur, and were annexed in 1803. 

D. The Maldives (= Malaya Islands), in the Arabian 
Sea, about 1,200 in number, divided into seventeen 
clusters called Attollons, are inhabited by Arab colo- 
nists, whose chief calls himself Sultiln. These people 
speak Hindustani. 
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PAET in.— ARBANGEMENT OP THE SUBJECT. 

§ 39. The student of Indian history and geography 
may profitably begin by taking a general survey of the 
present political divisions and physical geography of 
the field which he is afterwards to examine more 
minutely. The introductory chapter enables him to 
do this. He will then notice — 

Firstly, What has been stated with regard to ancient 
India, 

This includes all that demands our attention before, 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, a.d. 1,000. 

In this division of the subject must be considered — 

i. Hindu legends and traditions. To this may be 
added all that can be gleaned from purely Hindu 
sources. 

ii. Information gatiiorod from European sources. 

The student will examine — 

Secondly, The history of India from the earliest 
j)ea ranee of the Mnhammadam therein, to the (so- 
called) first (second) battle of Pdnijpat, a.d. 1526. 

This includes notices of — 

i. Muhammadans before the Ghaznivides. a.d. 711- 
977. 
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ii. The Qhaznivides. a.d. 977-1152. 

iii. The L4bdr Muhammadans, and especially Mu- 
hammad of Ghdr, whose slaves founded the empire of 
which Delhi became the capital. 

iv. The Muhammadan power in Delhi, from Eutb- 
ud-din to Ibrahim L6di. 

Ch.ll. 

The next grand division is — 


Thirdly, The history of the Mogul Empire from a.d. 
1526, the (first) battle of Pdnipat, to the death of the 
last Mogul Emperor, Muhammad Bdhddar, a.d. 
1859. 

Ch.llL 

The student must consider — 


Fourthly,^ TAe history of the BaJehan; and especially 
the rise, revolutions, sub-divisions, and struggles of 
the Muhammadan powers in the JDakhan, from a.d. 
1294, the invasion of Allah-ud-dinKhilji, to the pre- 
sent time. 

Ch. Ir. 

We come to — 


Fifthly, The history of the Mahraitas, from the birth 
of Sivajt, a.d. 1627, to the present time. 

Ch. T. 

It will now be expedient to turn to — 


Sixthly, The Portuguese in the East, from a.d. 1498, 
when Vasco-de-Gama landed in Calicut, to the pre- 
sent time. 

Ch. Ti. 

Of lesser importance are — 


Seventhly, The other European Companies who strove 
to obtain a share in the Eastern trade, to a.d. 1744. 

Ch.Tii. 

This prepares us for — 


Eighthly, The rivalries and wars of the French and 
English East India Companies, terminated by the 
surrender of Pondicherry ta the English, a.d. 1/61. 

Ch.TllL 
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The student must then turn to — 

Ninthly, The foundation of British power in Bengal, 
the events of 1765, and the interval to the appoint- 
mmt of first Oovemor-Oeneral. 

This leads to — 

Tenthly, The Oovernors-Oeneral of Briiish-India^from 
Warren Hastings, 1774, to the present time. 

A separate chapter must be given to— 

Eleventhly, The history of the Panjdb ; 

And to — 

Twelfthly, The history of Mys6r. 

Note. — In these twelye chapters the student’s attention will 
be directed to four points : — 

(1.) Histobical facts, which must be distinctly mastered, and 
the student must accustom himself to re-state them in his own 
language. Compare the Chronological Index. 

(2.) Persons. The student must not pass over any person of 
historical importance, without obtaining a fair view of his entire 
history. Here the Biographical index will a£Eord help. 

(8.) Places. Those must be looked for on the map, and the 
foot-notes studied. The Geographical index must be r^erred'to. 

(4.) CoNTEMPOBABT EVENTS. No matter of Indian history is 
thoroughly known till it is inseparably connected in the mind 
witii its corresponding event in European history* 
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CHAPTES L 

ANCIENT INDIA. 


FBOM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BEGINNING OP 
AUTHBNTIO CONTINUOQS INDIAN HISTORY AT 
THE RISE OP THE GHAZNIYIDES. 


PAST I. HiNDty Legends and Tbaditions. 


§ 1. It lias been said that, in the history of India no 
date of a public event can be fixed before Alexander, b.c. 
327 ; and no connected relation of the national transac- 
tions can be attempted until after the Muhammadan 
conquest, 1000-1024 a.d. 

The aDcient name of India is n'ldMa-Vartiha—iloB district of Bhaiata. 
This lattOT was apparently king of Hinddstin, in a pre-historic age. 


Uncertainty of 
ancient Indian 
History. 


rCannte in 
Inland.] 


BhArata- 

Vorsha. 


— § 2. The most ancient Hindu books are the VSdas, 
written in the sacred language of the Hindfis, the San- 
skrit, and supposed to have been arranged in their present 
form about 1400 years b.c. 

The YMic system of religion, consisting mainly of the 
worship of the personified elements, is now entirely 
obsolete in India. [See Gen. Index : Y£da.] 

Sanskrit is the most copious and refbied of all 


The VAdas. 
Compiled by 
VyIba. 

Date B.C. 1400. 
[The Exodne 


1401.] 

The VAdio 
qystem. 


Sanskrit. 
Co. § IS'IS. 
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languages ; and contains a vast store of interesting and 
valuable literature, proving that the ancient Hindus 
were not inferior even to the Greeks in mental powers. 


T^e Thstitutes 

OfMAMU. 

^dtiavo- 

Tyharma^ 

Sdtitra.) 


[Buildixiff of 
^lomoira 
temple, b.c, 
1012.] 


§ 3a The next work of consequence is the Institutes 
of Mami, the Hindu lawgiver, with which^the student 
should make himself acquainted. He gives an account 
of the condition of Hindu society at the time he wrote, 
which is variously stated, from b.c. 900 to b.c. 300. 
But the materials are older than the work itself ; and it 
may be supposed to represent mainly the state of things 
in India (i.e. in the N.W. Provinces and the Panjab), 
ten centuries before the Christian sera. 


Facia to be 
gained from 
manu. 


Gaatea, 

The twloe-boni. 


Common origin 
of racea in Eu< 
rope and India. 
Indo-Qermanio 
langoages. 


Amanobla 

rirtani 

Aiyana.] 


ChangMln 

oMtei. 


§ 4, In connection with Manu may be noted — 

(1.) The division of the ancient Hindus into the four 
castes of Brahmans, Hshatryas, Yaisyas, and Sudras ; 
or the sacerdotal, the military, the industrial, and the 
servile classes. 

(2.) The three first classes arc called “ twice-bom ” 
(a title given to all who have been invested with the 
sacred thread), and were evidently conquerors from 
Central Asia, while the Sudras were, it would appear, a 
conquered race. 

(3.) The proved philological fact of the common origin 
of the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Slavonic, 
and Keltic languages seems to show that the ancestors 
of the various tribes of men, who use dialects belonging 
to this great family of languages, have spread abroad 
from some central home, whence the twice-bom found 
their way as immigrant conquerors into Hindustan. 
This ancient people called themselves Aryas. The 
original inhabitants were, for the most part, driven into 
the mountains, where they now dwell. By their con- 
querors these were called Dasyus, or slaves. 

(4.) This ancient system of caste has been much 
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changed. There are more than 150 different castes in 
India at this time, with innumerable subdivisions. 

Of the ancient castes the Brahmans, perhaps, alone remain ; 
and they have departed in many essential respects from the rules 
and practices of their forefathers. They seem to have acquired 
their power over the minds of tho other Hindis by slow degrees, 
making use of their opT>ortunitics as the teachers and priests of 
their religion. 

(6.) The religion of Manuis mainly Vedic, and essen- 
tially different from modem Hinduism ; in tliis, and in 
every other respect, the Hindus having deteriorated 
since the days of Manu. 

(6.) In one particular the Hindu social system has 
been little altered since the days of Manu. The village 
communities, forming little republics, still exist, and 
manage their own affairs as far as they are permitted; 
having rude municipal institutions, effectual for the 
purposes of government and protection. 

These townships are under Headmen, who are supposed 
to possess the confidence of both the Government and 
the people ; and who hold a portion of land from the 
Government, while they also receive fees from the 
people. 

Besides the headman there are an accountant, a 
watchman, a money-changer, a smith, a barber, and 
other functionaries, who receive payment from the 
village revenues. 

§ 5 . The first notice we have of the Hindfis in Hin- 
dfistan is in a passage of Manu, in which two tracts of 
country, called Br^mdvarta and Bralvmarahidiaa, are 
spoken of as the earl;^ residences of the people. 

The BraJmdvaria is the tract between the Saraswati 
and Caggar (or Drishadvati) rivers, about 100 miles to 
the N.W. of Delhi. Here the Aryans were settled 
probably before 1600 b.o. The BrcbhmarshidSsa is the 
countiy to the east of this, up to the Jamna, with all to 
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ThePnrAnas. 

Solar and 
Lunar zacea. 


BAma. 


BAmljaQa. 
Chap. W. § 8. 


B.O. laoo. 


TbeMahA 
BhArata. 
Probably 
written 240 B.O. 
FA^dds and 
Euma. 

(Abont 50 milea 
N.E. from 
Delbi.) 


The Solar and Lunar Baoes. BAnu. The ICahA BhArata. 


the north, including North Bihar, Here dwelt the 
ancient princes and sages of Hindii mythology. Here 
was the magnificent Sanskrit language perfected. 
Here the decimal notation was invented. This is the 
Holy Land of India. 

The Madhyadesa (j=^middle land) extended from AllAh- 
abad to the Satlaj, and from the Himalayas* to the 
Vindhyas. 

§ 6. The Puranas (ancient mytholo^cal works) begin 
with Oudh (Ayodiiya), whence the princes of the Solar 
and Lunar dynasties sprang. The former were sup- 
ported by the Brahmans, and the latter by the 
Kshatryas. 

Eama, whose history (which seems to be of Bud- 
dhist origin) has doubtless some foundation in fact, is 
the gi’eat hero of the Solar race. His story is told in 
the JRdmdyana, an epic (composed by the great poet 
Vdlmiki, probably in the second century, b.c.), of which 
versions exist in all the languages of India. He invaded 
the Dakhan, which he found filled with monkeys, i.e., 
with Gonds, Kols, Kh6nds, and other uncivilised abori- 
gines, by whose aid he conquered Bdvana, the king of 
Lank& or Cleylon. (Perhaps b.c. 1200.) Traces of this 
expedition exist. [See Gen. Index : BImIyana.] 

His kingdom probably merged in that of which, in later days, 
Kanonj was the capital. Sixty princes of his race are enumerated. 
It must be borne in mind that HindA works contain no trustwoi ihy 
chronological data. 

§ 7. The MahA BhAbata is a legend (composed by a 
second Yyasa), of the Lunwr dynasty. 

It gives an account of the war between the kindred families of 
the PdndHs and KvruSj assisted by many tribes, s^king different 
languages, for the territory of HaaUnipiiTa. Ej^hpa, now wor- 
shipped as an incarnation of Vishnu, was an ally of l^e PApd^s* 
He had founded a principality in GnjarAt. This war raged pro- 
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be/bly between 1400 and 1800 b.o. The great battle was fought 
at Tandshwar, 80 miles west of Delhi. The Sanskrit name for 
the plaoe of battle is Kurukshetra (the field of the Kurus.) 

The plain between the EkuoswAtl and the Jamna where are Tirfiri, Nartin, 
Tantohwar, and Ptnipat, has been the scene of many of the decisive battles 
of India. 

The successors of the Pindhs seem to have reigned In J>elhi, the ancient 
name of which was Indrapratiii^. Twenty-nine of these ore mentioned in 
legendary histories. [See Oen. Index: MahIbuIbata.] 


B.0. 1400 to 1800. 

[Oontempoia> 
lies: BBLra, 
TBoabnLors.3 


§ 8. In the Maha Bharata mention is made of the 
king of Magadha, or Bihar. 

He was the head of many chieftains. 

! 1.^ 8aM^6va was king at tho time of the MahO. BhArata war. 
2.) The thirty-fifth in BuccesBion from him was AjAta-Satm, 
who murdered his father, BimbasAm, and in whoso reigpi flour- 
ished SAkja Huni, or GAtama, the founder of Buddhism, the 
most widely extended religion in the world. His death probably 
took place in B.c. 648. 

(3.) The sixth king from AjAta-Satru was Nanda, of the NAga 
dynasty. 


BahArCBDiAr]. 


BshA-dAva. 

The origin of 
Buddhism. 

(Comp. A IL) 


Nsnda. 

About 400 B.Oi 


The name Ndga or Tolwbafeasaerpent, was given to tbe tribe from which 
sprang the l^gs of this dynasty, l)ecau 80 a serpent was their national 
emblem ; perhaps also an object of their worship. They were Soythians, 
allied to the ooandinavians, and perhaps enter^ India in the seventh 
century, b.c. 


(4.) The ninth from Kanda was Oumdragv/pta^ called Sandra- 
oottus by the Greeks. (§ 20.) He was the founder of what is 
called the Mavryan dynasty. 

(6.) The third from Ghandragpapta was the famous patron of 
Buddhism, As6ea (b.c. 260-220), who assumed the name of 
PtyadAs! (==heloved of the gods). Edicts of his favouring Bud- 
dhism, have been found sculptured on rocks in Gattack, GujarAt, 
and elsewhere. 

The most celebrated of these are~(l) At Gimar, near Jfinaghar ; (2) At 
Kdour-di-GKri, near Pesh&wnr ; (3) At DhauK, in Orissa ; and (4) On L&ths 
or pillars at Delhi and Allahdbad. 

The Buddhist tope (st4pa) or shrine at SdncHf was commenced in b.o. 255. 


Chsadnigapta» 
315 B.O. 


Asdka: the 
patron of 
Buddhism. 
B.C. 200-220. 

§u. 

[••the Indian 
Coiwtantins/'] 


Under these kings, Magadha rose to great eminence. 
Splendid roads ran across the country from Palibothra 
(probably on the site of, or not far from, the modem 
Patna) to the Indus and to Broach. Maritime ex- 
peditions introduced the Hindh religion into Java in 
B.C. 75 . 


D/Tagadha, 
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Tli0 Kindtl rtUgionv, 


The two cpreat 
JExta, or b.c. 56, 
A.P. 78. 


§ 9, The sera of Vikramaditya, King of Oujein ir* 
Malwah, is b.c. 57 ; and that of Salivahana, whoso 
capital was Paithun on the Godavari, is a.d. 78. 
(§ 23.) 

The former is current in Hindustan, and the latter in 
the Dakhan. 


The Agnlknlas. 


ThePrlmoras. 

(sPuan.) 


Tho Hiiidd legends tells ns that, about two centuries before 
the Christian acra, a race called the Agnikuliis ( = the genera- 
tion of fire) arose to fight against tho Buddhists. Of these 
the Framaras were tho chief. They propagated Hinduism far 
and wide. The Buddhists retreated to Ceylon. From the 
Frimara (contracted to Fuar) sprang Vikram&ditya. There 
have been several kings of this name. 


TheHiiidfi 

xeligions. 


The three great 
divinitiei. 


Demi-goda. 


§10. The present Hindu religion, or the aggregate of 
the religions which go under the name of Hinduism, 
mainly sprang from the Pura^as and other poetical 
works we have mentioned. 

Three gods, Brahma the Creator, Siva the destroyer, 
and Vishnu the preserver, are acknowledged, though 
the worship of Brahma is almost unknown. 

Deified heroes, such as Bama and Krishna, are wor- 
shipped as incarnations of Vishnu. The wives, con- 
cubines, attendants, children, and even vehicles of these 
gods and demi-gods are worsliippcd. Thus 333,000,000 
of beings are included in the Hindu Pantheon. 


Demonic 


Demon worship, the remains of the Scythic reli;don of the aborigines, 
still prevails very extensively, and has even invaded the Brahinauical 
systems. It seems almost eertain, indeed, that Siva, and his wife (so much 
worshipped under the names of Kali, Diuga, and Bhavani), are Scythio 
intruders into the Hindh system. 'Ihey are not Aryan. 

Tho worship of Siva, under the form of tho Linga, is very ancient. Iii its 
origin and ceremonies it is free from indecencies; and probably originated 
in the worship of hUls and rocks. 


The religions of the Buddhists and Jains haye been 
at times extensiyely prevalent in India. 



§ 11, Buddhim orig^ted in S. Bahir at Gayft (Oya). 
Its founder was Sdkya Mvm, or Odtama, who died 5^ 
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B.c. It rejected Bnihmanism and caste, and in the 
reign of As6ka (§ 8) was triumphant throughout Hin- 
dustan. The sacred hooks of the Buddhists are called j 
the Tei-pitaka (=^three caskets). It spread into Ceylon | 
about the end of the third century b.c., and afterwards ‘ 
into Tibet and China, (a.d. 65.) It was the prevailing 
religion in Bensires until the eleventh century. The 
Brahmans after a long struggle succeeded in expelling 
it from India before the end of the twelfth century. 
Its greatest opponent in the Dakhan was Sankara 
Achdrya^ who flourished in the eighth or ninth century 
A.D. The magnificent cave temples evacuated by the 
Buddhists were afterwards in many cases, as at Ellora, 
taken possession of by the Brahmans and filled with 
sculptures of their own. 

Buddhism is pmcticfilly a system of Athdtm sad Nihiliam, The Nirvdna 
to which the Buddhist aspires is absolute nothimo. 

Sankara AMrya‘% history is involved in mystery. He was a wandering 
teacher, involved in endless controversies, and apparently an eclsctic. He 
established a convent at Sringagiri, in the north of Mysor, visiteti Kashmir, 
and died at Kedaruath in the Himalayas. Many writings ore ascribed to 
him. 


[The mat 
rouucil that es- 
tablished the 
Buddhist canon 
where A. pre- 
sided. Comp. 
C'oii:!fanti'ri« the 
it real at the 
Council of Nice.'] 


Rankam 

.Vcliarya. 

r^e prophet 

Dauiel. 

b.c.555.] 


§ 12 . The Jain system is midway between the pseudo- The Jains, 
spiritual Buddhism and the grossly material Brah- 
manism. The Jains retain caste, and acknowledge the 
whole Hind& Pantheon, but regard certain saints The Jain tjurts. 
(twenty-four in number), called Tirthankdras (= those 
who hy ascetic practices have crossed the ocean oi ^ ^ ' 
existence), as superior to the gods. 

Of these HJIrswanath was the twenty-third, and MaiiavItu 
the twenty-fourth.. The date of the latter is probably not 
anterior to a.o. 1100. 

This system originated about 600 a.d., and declined 
after 1200 a.d. It chiefly prevailed in the South and in 
Gujarat. Jains abound still in Gujarat and in Kanara. 

They have always been a learned people. Tamil litera- 
ture owes to them some of its finest compositions. Jain 
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authors were the real refiners of that exquisite language. 
Thej were much persecuted in Madura, and finally 
rooted out from there by Kuna Pandiyon, their leaders 
being impaled, probably in the eleventh century. 
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§ 13. The chief Sanskrit works have been referred to 
in the preceding sections. There are, however, in- 
numerable important compositions extant in Sanskrit 
in almost every department of literature, especially 
excelling in whatever can be evolved by contem- 
plation. 

Indian civilisation was very ancient, and of a high 
order. 

If we accept the pictnrea of ancient Hindi! manners contained in the oldest 
Sanskrit poems, we shall conclude that the old Hindds were, in habits and 
feelings, not unlike Homer's Greeks. The use of animal food and of intoxi- 
cating liquors was allowed. Polygamy and polyandry existed. Gambling 
was a most prevalent vice. Nothing, howeyer, can surpass the refinement 
and chivalrous feeling exhibited in K&lid&sa’s exquisite compositions. 

The Sanskrit dramas still existing are about sixty. 
Of these the most celebrated is the Sakuntalft of 
Kalidasa (the Hindu Virgil), who probably lived in the 
fifth century. (A.D.) 

KAIid^sa is sometimes said to havo flourished at the court 
of YikramAditya (b.c. 57), and to have been one of the nine 
gems of his court. 

The great epics arc the Bamayana and the Mah& 
BhArata. (§6,7.) 

ThSe latter contains upwards of 100,000 lines. An exquisite 
episode in it, called the Bhagavat-gttA, (= the divine song,) con- 
tains some of the finest philosophical poetiy that has ever 
been composed. 


Pniipta 


§ 14. The Purdnas are inexhaustible storehouses of 
mythological lore. They are the sources of the popular 
religion of India. 


There axe eighteen major, and eighteen minor PnrAuas. They are not 
older than the eighth century of tlm Christian mra: some of than much 
later. 
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§ 15. The Hindus have ever been addicted to the ( Philosophy. 


study of Philosophy j and six systems are enumerated, [SeeGon.indc*, 
which were recognised by the Hindus, though more or jSiioJophy.l 
less inconsistent with their religious tenets. These 
systems, greatly modified by Western influences, still 
possess much power over the minds of the people in all 
parts of the land. 

In these are discussed, with great subtlety, most of 
the metaphysical qu(?stions which have exercised, the 
intellect of the philosophers of ancient Greece and of 
modern Europe. 

Of these systems the Vedanta, which is a system of VMAnia. 
Pantheism in its modem form, teaches that there is 
really nothing existing but the Supreme ; and that all 
souls are filnally to be absorbed into the Divine essence. 

This is the only philosophy which exercises much 
practical effect on the minds of the people at the present 
time. 


FABT n. Infobmation begabding India fbom 
Etjbopean soubces. 

§16. The references in ancient writers to India are Ancient Writers 
vague. Solomon’s apes, peacoc'ks, and ivory, came pro- 
bably from Ceylon. Hindu merchants in very ancient 
times sailed westwards, and the harbours of the Malabar 
Coast and of Ceylon were crowded with vessels from 
the west ; but we have no authentic details of those 
times. The conquest of India by Bacchus is mere 
poetical fable. The expeditions of Semiramis have no 
authentic foundation. 


§ 17. SeSOSTBIS. 'SeBOitri5.1806 

It is difficult to say how much confidence should be 
placed in the account given us by Diodorus Siculus of 
the conquests of Sesostria. He was a king of Egypt in 
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XttTMloni of Xftdla. 


1308 B.c. Aiming at universal empire, he fitted out a 
fleet of 400 ships, which conquered all the regions from 
the Bed Sea to India. 

Meanwhile, he himself led an army^ by land across 
the Ganges to the Eastern Ocean. His conquests, even 
if real, had no permanent result. 


The ancient 
Persian inva- 
sion, 518 B.c. 

[ Darius rs Bara- 
wesh: orGush- 
tasp.J 


The Panj&b 
under Persia. 


Skyiaz, the Per- 
sian adiniral. 


The ancient 
Grecian inva- 
sion. 

Alexander the 
Great. 

B.c. 330-323. 

[McMdar, or 
siikandar.} 

Herat. 


Onjarlt. 


§ 18. Darius, the son op Hystaspes. b.c. 518-485. 

Baised to the throne of Persia by chance or artifice, 
he was a worthy ruler. He conquered Eastern Kabul, 
the Panjab, and part of Sind. He aimed at something 
more than mere conquest: he desired to fuse the 
conquered provinces into one homogeneous empire. He 
divided his empire into twenty Satrapies, of which 
India was one. The Indian tribute is said to have 
been paid in gold, and to have amounted to jSI , 290,000 
sterling — a sum equal to 2-6ths of the whole tribute 
paid by the other nineteen. 

Darius contented himself with the conquest of the 
Panjab ; but under his direction. Sky lax, his admiral, 
explored the Indus, sailing down the stream into the 
Indian Ocean, round Arabia, up the Bed Sea, to Egypt. 

This was nearly the period of the first propagation of Buddhism. 

§ 19. Alexander the Great, the conqueror of Persia, 
after the defeat and death of Darius, passed on towards 
India, ever the goal of each conqueror, whose wealth 
was to recompense the soldier for all his toils. In 
330 B.C., he founded the important frontier city of 
Herat, and wintered at Alexandria apud Gaucasum,’* 
probably Beghram, near K&bul. He inen founded the 
Bactrian kingdom. 

After three years spent in these Scythic remons, he 
passed through the Khyber Pass, crosi^d the Indus at 
Attock in April 337 b.c., and encountered and defeated 
Pdrus near Gujarat between the Jhilam and the ChinAb, 
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near the spot where the Sikhs sustained their last 
crushing defeat. (Ch. xi. § 42, 43.) 

Taxiles, who then ruled over the country from the 
Indus to the Jhilam, seems to have aided Alexander. 

Porus, too, whom Alexander treated generously, 
became his faithful ally. 

Prom thence he advanced to the banks of the Satlaj, 
being intent upon the conquest of Magadha, of the 
magnificence of whose capital, Palibothra, he had heard. 
But his soldiers refused to advance, and with deep 
sorrow and mortification he again turned his face 
towards Greece. His first care was to construct a fleet 
to convey his troops down the Satlaj to the Indus, and 
thus home. But first he erected twelve huge altars, on 
which he offered sacrifices to the gods for his victories. 
The army then embarked with due libations to the 
river, and sailed down the stream with extraordinary 
pomp. 

At or near the mouth of the Indus was an ancient 
city called Patala, whose site cannot be verified. The 
Baja of this region treated Alexander with kindness, 
and he remained there for some time. He then left his 
Admiral Nearchus to proceed by sea, while he himself 
with a part of the army marched back through Bilu- 
chistan, or Gedrosia. Nearchus sailed on the 9th 
September 326 b.c., and arrived at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, after a voyage which is considered to be one 
of the most memorable in ancient history. He joined 
Alexander, who died in 323, at Babylon. 

Alexander’s views were enlarged. Added to his won- 
derful military genius was a wish to connect all nations 
by the ties of commerce and mutual self-interest. His 
conquest of India, if he had been permitted to complete 
it, would doubtless have been a gi^t benefit. 


CHAP.I.§10. 


Tazilet. [Tdktiha 
was an ancient 
king ; and Tak- 
ahakhild, a city 
in the Paoj&b.] 

[Chap. zi. § 9.] 

[Ponis: per- 
haps PuRU, a 
common name 
of Kings of the 
Lunar race.] 

Alezander com- 
pelled to return. 

The fleet on the 
Indus. 


The Greek ad- 
miral Nearchus. 
B.C. m 


B.C. 329 . 

The designs of 
the great con^ 
quexor. 


This iras the period when the mndfls had reached their highest point of 
onltiration. 
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CH.L§2t^22. 


The Indo- 

Boctriau 

kingdom. 


Ghandngnpta 
and Seleuoua. 
B.C. 312. 


Prdwtfa= 
eastern : pec 
east of the 
Soroswati.] 


Megasthenea. 


Fall of the 
Gree'c kingdom 
of Bactria. 


. Descendants of 
Cbandrogupta. 

The Andhras. 
Kama. 


BengAl. 



ch. ii. 


TIm OrMka in Zadln. 

§ 20. The Indo-Bactrian kingdom on the death of 
Alexander fell to Seleucus, one of his ablest generals, 
who becanie King of Syria. Cliandragupt^. was then 
King of Magadha, having taken PiUaliputra (Palibothra) 
from the !l&ija of the Prasii. (§ 8.) He is said to 
have been the illegitimate son of the preceding king, 
by a woman of the barber caste, whose name was Murdf 
and to have possessed extraordinary ability and energy. 
From his mother’s name his race is called the Manryan. 
Against liim Selencus inarched, and a great battle was 
fought, with what issue is uncertain ; but a treaty was 
made, and Selcucus gave his daughter in marriage to 
the Indian king, and gave up to him the provinces east 
of the Indus for a subsidy of fifty elephants. 

Megastlienes was appointed the Greek ambassador at 
the Court of Palibothra. He has given full accounts of 
the state of India at that time. The stories of the 
grandeur of Chandragupta, of his armv, and of his 
capital, are well-nigh incredible. 

The Greek kingdom of Bactria became independent 
under a rebel called Theodotus, and finally fell under a 
Saka-Scythian (or a Tatar) tribe from Transoxiana about 
B.c. 126. 

Niiuicroiit; troins belontciti^^ to these kiiigs have been found in the Fanjab 
and in the Tm us- Indus provinces. 

Anion^ these kiii^s were Theodotus 11., Futhydemus, Demetrius, 
Kukratidas I. and II. 

§21. The family of Chandragupta retained the king- 
dom for ten generations, and were followed by three 
Sudra dynasties, the last of which, the Andhras, ended 
inA.D.436. (§8.) 

The name of one of these longs, Eabsta, BorviveB in Sanskrit hooks as a 
synonym for liberality. 

§ 22. Ill Bengjil, a dynasty of Vidyu kings preceded 
one of Pala kings, which was followed by one of Senas ; 
which last was subverted by the Muhammadans in a.d. 
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1203. They are said to have reigned over great part of 
India. Their capital was Oour, from a.d. 785 to 1040. 

But there were contemporary dynasties reigning in 
Kanoujy Delhi, Ajmir, Mewar, and Qujar&t, of which 
little is known ce^inly. 

The Vidm were of the medicel tribe. Their capital was Kuddea. 

Adisdra, of this dynasty, procured tire Brahmaas from KanouJ, by whom 
Hinddim was zmonned in BengiL From these are descended the 
BrAhmans of Bengil. 

§ 23. We come then toYikram&ditya in Oujein (§ 9), Oajsia«tJein. 
whose successor after many generations was Biija Bhdja 
(from whom Bhopal takes its name), who reigned till 
about the end of the eleventh century. 

Kany legends are connected with the name of YikramIditta 
(s^the sun of victory). He seems to have ruled over Magadha, 

Mdlwd, and TelingAna, and to have been of the Andhra 
family. (Oomp. § 9, and chap. iv. § 12.) 

§ 24. The grandson of Bhoja was conquered by the hhwA. 

Baja of Gujarat. But Malwah recovered its independ- 
ence, and was finally subdued bv the Muhammadans in 
A.D. 1231. (Ch. ii, § 23.) 


§ 25. Gujarat in the second century had a Rajpfit Onjazftt. 
dynasty called the Balabhi princes (who drove out the 
Sahs, a race of Parthian (?) invaders), who at length 
emigmtcd in a.d 594, and founded the kingdom of 
Mcwiir. They are thouglit to have been driven out by 
Persians under Noushirvan (a.d. 531-679). (Comp, 
ch. iii. § 6, 12.) 

§ 26. The Chauras, also Bajputs, succeeded in Gu- The Ghauts. 
Wat. Their capital was Anhalwara, now Pattan (a.d. 

/46-931). To these succeeded the Saloukas, who were 
finally subdued by Alhi-ud-din-Khilji in a.d. 1297. 

(Ch. ii. § 16.) 
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CH.L§27,28. 

iljBMrtlO OlUttgM. 

ThaBathors. 

1 

1 

§ 27a Eanauj, the Bathers obtained power in ▲.d. 

470, and retained it till subdued by the Musalm&ns in 
A.D. 1193. (Ch. ii. § 16.) The Bathdrs founded the 
present dynasty of Marwar. 

In Kajutnj originated the dialect of Hindi called hence the Kaaaujl. 

§ 28. The following table will assist the memory : — 


ANCIENT HINDC STATES. 


1 Magadha 

2 MalwA 

3 GujabIt 

• ee 

eof 

• •• 

§ 19-21. 

§9,24. 

Sfths, Balabhts. Chaoias § 80. 

4 MswAb. 

• te 

§26. 

5 Kanouj 

ee« 

BathAre. Ch. II. § 16, 17. 

G.BenAbes 

••• 

Subverted 1193. 

7 MlTHlLA 

• e« 

Kingdom of RAma. Oadh. 

8 Delhi 

••• 

Subverted 1195 a.d. 

9 AjmIb 

• •• 

Do do. 

10 MAbwAb 

••• 

The Rathdrs. § 27. 

11 Sind 

••• 

Conquered by M^axDmad of Gh6r. 

12 KashmIb 


Ch. XL § 7. 

13 FAndya kinffdom of Maduba. 

Cii. IV. § 5, 6. 

14 Gh6la of KAnchipubam 

,,, 

Ch. IV. § 7. 

15 Sbba of Travancobe 

•<* 

Ch. IV. § 8. 

16 BalAla of DwAba Samudba. 

Ch. XII. § 2. 

17 Wabangal 


Ch. IV. § 12. 

18 Paithun — SAlitAhana 

... 

Ch. IV. § 94. 


TABLE OF PLACES HAVING DIFFEBENT NAMES. 

§ 29. The following Table will he of use to the Stident : — 

AIlfthAbAd 

S. PrayAg=cow^Mence. 


AmA EL 

Ozus. 


Afoot 

Arkatou Basileion 

Ptolemy. 

BihAr, South 

Magadha 

§8. 

Korth with Ondh ... 

MitbilA 

( 

Alez. marched through it 
towards the close of the 
summer of 325 B.G. — 

BildohistAn ... 

Gedrosia j 

BiAs B. (Beas) 

Hyphasis, Hypanis. 
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Broach, Bar6di, Barddh... 

Baryagaza ^ 

Baroeldr 

Tyndis 

Ceylon ... 

S. Lankly an. Toprobons... 

Cochin 

Colchi 

Chambal 

Sambas ... 

Chindb B. 

Acesinos. 

Delhi 

Indraprashfa. 

Ddogiri, D^oghar 

DoulatAbAd ... 

Jamna B. 

Erranoboas ••• 

Jhtlam B. 

Hydaspes. 

Helmond B. ••• 

Elymandras. 

Her&t ... 

Artachoana. 

Him&laya M. ... 

S. Himavat. 

HindAstdn •«. 

S. BhArata Varsha. 

HindAstAn proper ••• 

CS. Madhya BAsa (= 
( middle region^. 

HAgli (Hooghly) ••• 

Magnum Ostioxn. 

KAbul— Biyer ... 

Cophenes. 

Eanonj (Canouje) ••• 

KanyAkubja. 

Khiva 

Kharism, Ohorasmia 

KAtAr, in S. Travancore 

Kottiara metropolis 

Mangalore ••• 

Musiris 

Masulipatam ••• 

Mesolia 

Midnap Ar •«. 

Tamluk, or TAmralipti ... 

Nelisnram •«. 

Nelknnda 

Ondh 

Ayodhya, or Kdehala, 

Oudh, and part of the 1 
Lower DoAb t 

S. FanohAla. 

i 

1 

1 

Plinthana (?) 

Pattan ... 

AnhalwAra, Nehrwalla ^ 

Palibothra ... 

8. PAtalipatra (Patna ?). 

Qnilon 

Conlan. 

Bavi B. ... 

Hydraotes. 

Satlaj B. ... 

Hysudras. 

SAtpora Hills ... 

8. InjAdrf. 

SirkArs, Northern 

Kalinga ... 

SolimAn M. 

Imans Mons. 



In the Peripliis. Ch. IV. 

§ 14. 

Peripliis. 

Ch. 1. §6. Introd. §87. 
The Periplds. 

Arrian. 


Ch. IV. § 16. 

Some say the 8<me. 


Ch. II. § 22. 
Ptolemy 
The Periplda. 
Bo. 

The PeriplAa. 


In the PeriplAs. 

Ancient capital of Guja- 
rat. Ch.L§26. 1I.§1». 


Perhaps the classical 
Kalinga was Orissa. 


NoTi.— BesidM these sooicee of infonnation Po-hianand Hioum-Thming, Chinese Buddhists, 
trsTelled in Indie» the fonner in the be^ning of the fifth century (399 to 414), and the latter 
in the seventh century (SV to 645) : ana their travels have been translated from the Chinese. 

The latter gives an aooonnt of the manners of the pso^, corresponding with that of the 
GieA witters. 
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CHAP. U.§ 1-3. 
A.D. 1001 . 


Tlie AlIrhAiui. 


CEAFTEB n. 


THE HISTORY OP THE VARIOUS APGHXN DYNASTIES 
THAT RULED IN INDIA TILL THE TIME OP RARER, 
1526; THE PRE-MOGUL MOHAMMAD AN PERIOD. 


PART L — Summary; 664-1526. 

stnmiei of § 1, Prom about the bepfinning of the eleventh con- 
tury of the Christian sera the history of India is chiefly 
1001-1740. ’ occupied with the struggles of the Hindu races against 

Muhammadan conquerors of various tribes. This period 
lasted about 750 years (from 1001 to 1740) : from the 
first expedition of Muhammad of Ohazni to the taking 
of Delhi by Nadir Shah. 

Afghtoafoi- § 2. The general name Afghans (=Pathan) may bo 
lowed by TAtars. ^ Muhammadan invaders and rulers of 

Northern India before the establishment of the Mogul 
(or Mongul) dominion by Baber in a.d. 1526. Of these 
there were seven dynasties. Their history is given in 
this chapter. Thirty-four Muhammadan kings are 
enumerated from Muhammad of Ghor to Ibmliim Lodi, 
both included. The name Afghan belongs to tli<> various 
warlike tribes inhabiting the mountains of Ghor and 
other districts bordering on Kabul and Persia. They 
were originally fire-worshippers, and then became 
converts to Muhammadanism, 

§ 3. The following is a summary of this portion of 
Indian history : — 
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MghtaL dsnuMtlM. 




A.D. 


Introdnctory : the birth of 

569 


MwlmmiTiiid ... 

Hijraf or flight of Mnham* 


mad to Medina 

622 


Conquest of Persia 

632 

%*■ 

First appearance of Mu- 
hammadans in India, under 



(I.) HnbAlib 

664 


(II.) Mnhammad EAsim 

711 


Invades Sind 

The Muhammadans ex- 

711 


peUed from India ... 

750 

I. 

The GhaznIvides. 

906 to 
1186 

§6-15. 

Alptegin, a Tdrkl slave, 



Muhammadan governor of 
KhorAsAn, being deprived of 
his government, flees to 
Ghazni, where he makes 



himself independent 

Sabaktegin, son-in-law of 

961 


Alptegin, succeeds 

JaipAl, King of LAh6r, and 
probably RAjpdt King of 
Delhi, attacks Sabaktegin 
and is defeated. The Mu- 
hammadan dominion is ex- 

977 


tended to the Indus 

Mahmfld of Ghazni, son of 

978 


Sabaktegin, succeeds 

His twelve expeditions into 

996 

i 


Ihdls* 

' 1001 
to 

1024 


CHAP. n. $ 8. 
Contemporary Events. 


Jastinian, Emperor of Oon- 
stantino^jle, 627-665. 


Edwin Y. Bretwalda slain 
by Ponda, 633. 

Tarik landed at Gibraltar, 
711. 

Battle of Xeres, and death 
of Roderic, 712. 

The Mnhammadan oonqnest 
of Spain by TArik and Mdsa, 
A.D. 713, 714. 

Charles Martel’s overthrow 
of the Saracens, between Poic- 
tiers and Tours, 732 A.D. 

Chnrlema^e, 800, 

Allred the Great, 871-900. 


King Edgar, 959-965. 


Hugh Capet, 987-996. 


Massacre of Danes, 1002. 
Danish kings in Britain: 
lOia to 1042. 
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CHAP. XL §a 


AighJkn. djBMtlMi. 


CONTEMPORABY SVENTS. 


In the tenth of these, Lih6r 
and its territory were perma- 
nently annexed to the Ghazni- 
yide dominions 

Death of Mahmdd of 
Ghazni 

Muhammad succeeded, and 
was dethroned by Mas4ud 1. 

Beiram, the GhaziWde ... 

Ghazni sacked and bnmt 



i 1039. 


Canute the Great, 101&-1035. 
Macbeth murders Duncan, 


The Norman Conquest, 1066. 
The Crusades, 1095 to 1270. 


by AllA-nd-din Ghdrl (“ the 
burner of the world “) 

n. The GHdRiANS • •• 

§ 16. Muhammad Gh6ri, or Sha- 
hAb-ud-din, inyadod India re- 
peatedly, till his death 
First Muhamfbadan King 
of Delhi. 


m. The Slave Kings ... | 

§ 18 (I.) Kutb-ud-din, the first 

to §30. independent Muhammadan | 
ruler in Delhi 

(U.) Aram ••t 

(III.) Altamsh 

Ibbuption of the Mo(n)oul8. 
Changiz KhAn. 

(IV.) Buku-ud-din ••• 

(V*.) SultAnaBezia 
(YI.) BeirAm 
mi.) MasAud III. 

C^II.) NAsir-ud-din Mahmdd 
(IX.) Balban (Balin) 

(X.) Kei Koba'1 

Slain by Jo!Al-ad-di& 
Khiljt 


1152 Henry II., the first of tho 
Flantagenets, 1154-1189. 

1186 to 
1206 

'11153 C Constitutions of Clarendon, 
> to < 1164. Conquest of Ireland, 
;i206 (. 1172. John, 1199-1216. 


1206 to 
1288 


1206 

1210 

1211 Stephen Lapjgton died, 1228. 

1217 Magna Charta, 1215. 

Henry III., 1216-1272. 

1236 

1236 

1239 Hanseatic league, 1248. 

1241 

1246 

1266 The first regular English 

Parliament, 1265. 

1286 Conquest of Wales, 1283. 

1288 Edward I., 1272-1807. 


••• 
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AQrliAa djBMttos. 



CHAP.1I.§8. 


A.D. CONTEMPORABT EyXNIS. 


ly. House of KhiljI 

(a tribe of Tatars or Tartars). 

31 to (I.) JeUl-ad-din Khiljt (Fo- 
S83. rdzShah) 

His nephew, Alli-nd-din, 
invaded the Dakhan 

(II.) Assassinated his nncle i 
and sacceedcd him 

(III.) Mubiirik Khiljt ... 



War with Scotland, 1296. 
Roger Bacon died, 1292. 

Edward II., 1307-1327. 

Death of Wallace, 1803. 
Battle of Bannockburn, 1314. 
Tell shoots Gesler, 1806. 


[Ch.iv. 

§ 20 .] 


House of Tughlak ... 

(I.) Ghei&z-nd-dtn Tnghlak 
Conquest of Warangal . . . 
(Il.)Jdna Khdn (SuMn 
Muhammad III.) 

Vijaya-nagar (Bijanagar) 
founded, and Hindd power 
restored in tho south 

Foundation of the BAhmin! 
dynasty of Kulb(irga 

(III.) Ferdz Tughlak ... 
(IV.) Ghei&z-ud-din Tugh- 
lak II. 

(V.) Abdbokr Tughlak ... 
(VI.) Ntleir-ud-dln Tughlak 
(VII.) Muhammad Tughlak 


Tambblans takes Delhi... 
The Seiads 

[Danlat EhAn Lodi ... 

(I.) Khizr KhAn 
in.) MubArik 
(lU.) Muhammad ... 

^IV .) A]lA*iid>diii 


1321 to 
1412 
1321 
1323 


1389 f 
1389 I 
1394 
1412 


1412 to 
1450 
1412] 
1414 
1421 
1435 


Dante died, 1321. 
Edward lU., 1327-1377. 


Battle of Cressy, 1346. 

Bienzi, 1347-1354. 

Battle of Foictiers, 1866. 

Establishment of the Otto- 
mans in Europe, 1353. 

Dismemberment of the em- 
pire. Union of Calmar, 1397. 
Usurpation of Henry IV., 1399. 

Battle of Angora, and death 
of Bajazet, 1403. 


Agincourt, 1415. 

J. Hubs burnt, 1415L 
Prince Henry of Portugal, 
1419. 


tea 
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Afjfbto dy]uurtl«0. 



A.D. 

Gomtemporaby Events. 

Tue House of Loot. 

1450 

1443. Constantinople taken 


to 

by the Turks. 


1526 

The first Portagnese Vice- 
roy, 1505. 

House of Tudor, 1485-1603. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 1479. 

(I.) Bnhlol Lodi 

1450 

(II.) Sikandor Lodi 

1488 

Bosworth field, 1485. 

Vasco de Gama lands in 


Discovery of America, 1492. 
Henry VIII., 1509-1547. 

Calicut 

1498 

(III.) Ibrahim Lodi 

1518 

Death of Ximenos, 1517. 
Battle of Pavia, 1525. 

Death of Wolsey, 1530 

(First) Battle of Panipat. 

1526 


m 


547. 


The 

Bion of fiidiftby 
K&siii^ni. 


sHfi4 , 


^O^p. eh. iii 

S&flim’s death, 
71i. 


Theriiieof the 
GhazniTidee. 

ith of 


Baehld, A.D. 
806.] 


§ 4, Beyond merely piratical expeditions, which 
reached Multan in 664, there was no systematic Musal- 
mun invasion of India till the time of the Khalif Walid, 
when Muhammad Kasim, nephew of the Governor of 
Basra (Bussom), landed at Dcwal (Debal),a city some- 
where near the modern Karachi, and, after many severe 
en^gements, in one of which, in 712, Dahir, Baja of Sind 
fell, overran the whole of Sind. His attempt to conquer 
Hindustan is said to have been frustrated by Bslpu, 
the Eajput of Chitor, from whom the Banas of Oudipur 
[TJdayapur] trace their descent. His career was cut short, 
it is said, by a Hindu princess, who brought against him 
a false accusation, which cost him his l5e. Prom that 
time the Muhammadan sway in Sind seems to have 
been merely nominal for live hundred years ; though 
the conquered princes embraced Muhammadanism. 

NoTB.--In 644 there Avas a ]>OAverful dynasty tn Sind, whose capital was 
Alor: its ruins ore near Sukkur. 

§ 5. We now come to the race which effected the 

S ermanont conquest of a great part of Hiud&stan. A 
ynasty of Tatars called the Samanis, ruled in Khorasa;n 
and Ti^soxiana, often called Maver-vl-NahjMr=itheUind 
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AfghAa dymurtlM. 

of the rivers, in the ninth century.. Their capital was Aiptegin, 
Bokhara. The fifth prince of that dynasty was Abd- Sth^^oV:^. 
ulmelk, who had a Tiirki slave called Alptegin, who mad. 
rose to be Governor of Khorasan. Driven from thence 
by the revolutions const'quent on the death of his 
master, he retreated to Ghazni, where he made himself 
independent. He died a.d. 976. 

§ 6. A slave of Alptogm, called Sabaktegin, married TheUrrtwwr 
his daughter, and* succC(‘ded him. Jaipal, Raja of ^ndTolaSL^ 
Lilhor, attacked him in the valley beyond Peshawar, 
but was repulsed. Sabaktegin now advanced in his SabiAterin. 
turn, and Jaipal, with tlio Rajas of Delhi, Kanauj, 

Kalinjar and Ajmir, mot him in battle. 

The Muhammadan was victorious ; and, after plun- 99e-i00l. 
dering the adjacent districts, took possession of the Th»jhrddtp. 
country up to the Indus. Sabaktegin died in 996. 

Note.— Muhammudans iu Indiii nro divided into four chisRCs : — 1. Snyyids, 
who claim to be of thefiiTiiily of MiiLainiimd ; 2. H/fiij/itils, deHcendauts of 
the Thtar couqnerors of India ; .‘1. Polhtim*, or AftrhaiiB, whose title is Eh&n; 

4. Shtnk.\ those who do not belouu* to uuy of the three former divisions. 

The terms Mopla, Liibby, aud t>idi are nsod. The tw'o former for men of 
mixed race, ^e last denotes Abyssinians, and is a corruption, perhaps of 
Saypid. 

PART n.— T he First AfghIn Dynasty ; 996-1186. 

I. § 7. Sabaktegin left a son, MahmOd, probably MahmOdof 
illegitimate, then in his thirtieth year. He ^d been S^oso. 
the companion of his father in his expeditions, and 
shared his ambition. Mahmfid made himself fully in- Stranffthens 
dependent in the government of Khorasan, obtained a 
coniiimation of his right from the Khalif at Baghdad, 
and assumed the title of Sultan. 

India was the field to which he was led by his desire Xottmthaft 
of plunder, not less than by the ambition of spreading 
the Muhammadan &ith in those idolatrous regions. He 
is known in histoiy as the Iconoclast.” The list of 
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CHAP. II. §8. 
iuD. 1001. 


Mftlimtkd of Ohaini, founder of the first Affflida dynastj. 


His first expo- 
ditioD, 1001. 


Batinda. 

[But this was 
probably Wau 
kind ou the 
Indus.] 

(Ch. xi. § 8.) 
Suicide of 

Jaipa 


his expeditions is variously given: the following are 
the most important. 

His first expedition into India was made in a.d. 1001. 
He was attended by 10,000 chosen horse. His standard 
was black, a fitting einblom of his deeds. He defeated 
Jaipfil of Lslhor, near Peshawar ; took him prisoner ; 
crossed the Satlaj to Batinda, which he stormed ; and 
then returned to Ghazni. Batinda was a fortress of 
prodigious strength, one of the residences of the Eaja 
of Labor. It now belongs to the Raja of Pattiiila. 

Jaipal, weary of disasters, abdicated in favour of his 
son Anand Pal, and ordered a funeral pyre to be 
erected, which he ascended, setting fire to it with his 
own hands. 


This dynasty came to end with Blumpal, son of Jaip&l II. r§ 10). They 
first possessed Kabul, and theuce removed to L&hor. From tne etfigies on 
their coins they have been called the ** Bull aud horseman ** dynasty. 


Second Expe- 
dition, lOOi. 
Third Expe- 
dition, 1005. 
Fourth Expe- 
dition, 100^9. 


(N.W. of 
Uhor.) ' 


(Ch.zLSS.) 


Fifth Expo- 


Eno- 

(About 80 milM 
from Delhi.) 


§ 8« Mahmud’s second expedition, in 1004, was 
against the Raja of Bhatia (or Bhc^a), near Mfiltan. 
His third, in 1005, was against Abul Path Lodi, chief 
of Multan. His fourth, in 1008, was a more important 
one against Anand-Psil, who had formed a confeder^y 
of the neighbouring Rajas, and with his compatriots 
advanced to meet him, with all the ardour of men de- 
fending their independence and their faith. Mahmud 
gained a victory, bought, however, with immense loss. 
He then directed his course to Nagark6t (nowKangra), 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas, a wealthy 
shrine, which he took mi plundered, returning to 
Ghazni with incalculable wealth in gold and precious 
stones. 

His fifth expedition to India was in 1010. In this he 
took Multan. 

The sixth expedition was to TanSshwar, between the 
Saraswati and the Jamna, which he sacked. Mahmftd 
meanwhile made inroads into the mountain districts of 
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Ghor, and finally, in 1016, took Samarkhand and Bo- 
khara. But the great business of his life was to despoil 
India. 

His seventh ar d eighth Indian expeditions were into Etshmlr. In these 
he encountered great perils. 

While Hindiiism was receiving such rude shocks in the North-west, 
K&manuja, the Yaishnavite teacher was raining converts to it, and building 
splendid temples in the South. He was bom A.D. 1008. [Comp. ch. iv. § 9.J 

§ 9. The ninth expedition in 1017-1019 was on a 
larger scale. Mahmud was now determined to penetrate 
into the very heart of Hindustan. His army consisted 
of 100,000 horse and 20,0()0 foot, gathered from all 
parts of his dominions. He marched from Pesluiwar 
along the foot of the mountains, crossing the Panjab 
rivers as near to their source as possible, and presented 
himself before Kanauj. This was a stately city, full of 
incredible wealth ; and its king, sometimes styled Em- 
peror of India, kept a splendid court. It was in this 
kingdom that orthodox Hinduism had found a refuge 
when .Buddhism was triumphant in Hindustan. The 
king threw himself on the generosity of Mahmud, who 
a<imitted him to bis friendship j and, after three days, 
left his city uninjured. 

From thence he advanced to Muttra, sacred as the 
birthplace of Krishna, which was given up to the 
soldiers for twenty days. 

Its temples stnick Mahmiid with admiration, and kindled in 
him the desire to cover the barren rocks of Ghazni with tuzn^yrr 
edifices. HindA slaves after this were sold at two rupees each. 

§ 10. His tenth and eleventh expeditions were under- 
taken in A.D. 1022 and 1023. In these he attacked, 
but unsuccessfully, the Baja of Kalinjar. In the first 
of these expeditions JaipAl II. (son of Anand-PAl) 
opposed him ; and the result was the permanent occupation 
of Ldhor by a Muhammadan garrison, A viceroy was 
station^- Ob^e, This was the foundation of the Musahndn 
empire in India. 


Comp. oh.L§7. 


Seventh and 
eighth Expe- 
ditions. 1014k 
1015. 


Ninth Expe- 
dition, 1017-S. 


Eanauj. 

( Kanya-KuMOt 
W. of the (Jan- 
ges, 65 miles 
W.N.W. from 
Lucknow). 
=OuiouJe. 


Muttra (pro- 
perW Mai'hwa, 
on the W. bank 
of the Jamna, 
SOmilfsN.N.W. 
from .Agra). 
Comp. ch. i. § 7. 


Tenth and 
eleventh eim 
ditions, 1022, 
1023. 



Agency.] 


L&hdrooonpied, 
1021, first per- 
manent 


madan settle- 


ment in India. 
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Twelfth 
ditioiu 108£ 
Sdmnath. 


The idol at 
S^ndtH'wae 
one of the 12 
great Ungae, 
or FhaUio em- 
blems 'Of SiTB» 
set up om 
India. 


Death of Mbh- 
tdM of Qhaniif 
1030. . 


His fondness 
for treasnzes. 

lUschaacter. 


Unitenityin 
Ohasnl. 
Leaned men. 


Z. Ifalmidd of OlMmi’a oi^odltioiui Into Zndln. 

§11. Mahmftd now made his last and greatest effort. 
He resolved to plunder and destroy the celebnited 
shrine of Somnath, in Gujarat. The march was long, 
including 350 miles of desert ; and Mahmud made ex- 
traordinaiv preparations for it. He passed through 
Ajmir to Anhalwara, the ancient capital of Gujarat, all 
fleeing before him. 'The struggle before Somnath was 
terrible, and lasted three days. The fiajput princes 
assembled from all parts to defend their holiest shriuc*, 
and nothing but the bravery and enthusiasm of Mahiniid 
himself gained the victory. 

For ono hundred years the shrine remained desolate. It was 
rebuilt by Kom&r-Fal, the great Jain, who diod in a.d. 1166. 

The treasure obtained was immense. Mahmud re- 
mained in Gujarat a year. Delighted with this beautiful 
region, so different from his rocky and barren home, he 
seriously debated the possibility of settling there al- 
together. His homeward march was attended with 
terrible sufferings and privations. 

Anhalwdra was the Tyre of India. Its commerce was very 
extended, and its population large. Its Jain B&ja ruled over 
twenty-eight princes. 

§ 12 . Mahmud died at Ghazni on the 29th April 
1030, in his sixty-third year. Shortly before his death, 
he caused the vast treasures he had acquired to be 
brought and spread before him, and took his farewell 
of them with tears, but could not bring himself to 
distribute any portion of them to his old companions. 

He was active, prudent, and enterprising ; encouraged 
arts and literature, though habitudly avaricious ; and 
devoted large sums to the maintenance of a university 
and the support of learned men. 

Among others, Ansul and the renowned Flrddst, the Persian Homer, 
flourishM at his court. The latter, oelehrated his praises in the Shdh 
Ifilmoh. 
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He f otinded a mosque, which he called the Celestial 
Bride,” and which, for the splendour of its architecture 
and adornments, was the wonder of the East. His 
nobles and generals, too, incited by his example, vied 
with one another in the magnificence of their palaces ; 
so that the bare crags of Ghazni were converted by the 
wealth of India into the most magnificent city in the 
world. 

§ 13. There was a contest for the throne between 
Muhammad and Masiiud, the twin sons of Sultan 
Mahmiid. The former was first crowned, but speedily 
dethroned and blinded by Masaud. 

The Seljuks, a Turki tribe, now invaded Ghazni, and 
Masaud was compelled to withdraw to India. We need 
not pursue the history of Ghazni further; tc/c the 
Muhammadan power was now at home in the Panjab. 
Lahdr had taken tlio place of Ghazni. 

§14. Masaud, who was generous and vsdiant, though 
unfortunate, was now dethroned, and the blind Mu- 
hammad again placed on the throne. In 1040, Maudftd, 
son of Masaiud, overcame his rivals, and contrived to 
reinstate himself in Ghazni. 

The Baja of Delhi meanwhile revived the spirit of the 
Hindus, and drove the Muhammadans from every 
stronghold except Lahdr itself. Sultan Abfil Bashid, 
the eldest son of Mahmiid I., who had strangely suc- 
ceeded his grand-nephew, in 1051 recovered the Fanj&b. 
Soon after, all but three of the house of Mahmiid of 
Ghazni were assassinated. 

MasAud n., one of the three survivors, resided at 
LAhdr, and carried the Muhammadan arms beyond the 
Ghuiges, 1098. 

I § 16. BeirAm, his son, succeeded in 1118. He was a 
I patron of learning, and reigned long and prosperously ; 


CH. n. §18, 15. 
▲.D. xoto. 


Ghamlbccomos 
a splendid city. 


Saocessorsof 

1090. 

His Twin Sons. 


1080. 


1040. 


MMadL 

ICandOd. 

1010-1049. 


XasAndlZ., 

100S-m4. 


Haitian ijM 
GhanlTids, 
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CHAP. II. 116. 
A.O. iiae. 


1118-1153 (or 
Bahrain). 


His treacheiy. 


Tharfiaok of 
Ohasnl, 1158. 


[Jahin.B5s.] 

The Extinction 
of the Bace of 
Mahxniid of 
GhainL 


Muhammad 

Gh6r41186. 


Z. TIm DownlUl of tlia xaM of Mohintd of OIuwbI. 


jet he achieved the ruin of his race by an act of 
treachery. Eutb-ud-din Siir, the Prince of Ghor, in 
the hills east of Herit, had married Beir&m’s daughter. 
Some quarrel arose, and Beiram murdered his son-in- 
law. The result was a war, in which Alld-ud-din Ohori^ 
a brother of the murdered prince, took Ghazni, and 
gave it up for seven days to his victorious army, by 
whom it was utterly devastated. His name is thus 
handed down to us among those of the ruthless de- 
stroyers and scourges of the world. Burner of the 
world** is his title in history. 

Beir&m fled toward India, but died broken-hearted on 
his journey. His son Ehusrfl and his grandson Ehusru 
Malik reigned in Labor to 1186 ; when, with the latter, 
the race of Sabaktegln became extinct. 

Nine princes of this family may be reckoned as, in some sense, 
mlers of a part of India. 


FAST m. — Muhammad of GhOb, A.D. 1186-1206. 

SECOND DYNASTY : THE OHObIANS. 

II. § 16. Khusrii Malik, the last of the Ghaznivides, 
was dethroned and put to death by a nephew of the 
destroyer of Ghazni, whose name wasBhahab-ud-din or 
Muhammad OhoH, the first and last of his family that 
ruled in India. This ** soldier of fortune,” a man of 
undaunted courage and irresistible energy, was the real 
founder of the Muhammadan dominion in Hindustan. 

After his conquest of Labor in 1186, he had still to 
conquer the Bajpflt princes of India. These were 
chivalrous and enthusiastic, but disunited and in many 
things frivolous. (Comp. ch. i. § 24-27.) 
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TlM wars of Mohammiid- cf Olite. 


CHAP. II. §16. 

A.D. IIM. 


Hindfistan Proper had been till recently under the 
sway of four of these princes : — (1.) The King of Delhi 
of the Tomara tribe ; (2.) The King of Ajmir of the 
Ghohan tribe ; (3.) The Bathor chief, of Kanauj ; and 
(4.) The Baghila chief of Qujarat, whose capital was 
Anhalwara. The Tomara and Ghohan tribes had just 
been united under PrithwiEaja, King of Ajmir ; and it 
is said that 120 Hindu chiefs acknowledged him as 
their leader. 

With this prince, who was the Paladin of the Bajput 
race, the Ghorian fought his first battle on the plains of 
Panipat, and sustained a complete defeat, in 1191. He 
then returned to Ghazni, but, having assembled another 
army, in 1193 he again met his old antagonist, on the 
banks of the Saraswati, not fiir from the former spot, 
between Taneshwar and Kurnal. This time he was vic- 
torious, and PrithwiEaja, being made prisoner, was slain 
in cold blood. Ajmir was then taken and sacked, and 
its inhabitants were cither slain or sold as slaves. 
Muhammad after this went back to Ghazni, leaving 
Kutb-ud-din, who had been his slave, as his viceroy. 
He returned the next year, defeated Jaichand, the 
Eath6r Baja of Kanauj, and took Kanauj and Benares. 
Thus fell the second great Bajput state. 

The Bathdrs fled to Marwar, where their descendants 
long reigned. The conquest of Gujarat, Oudh, Bengal, 
and Bahar soon followed; and before the death of 
Muhammad in 1206, there was a settled Muhammadan 
dominion over nearly the whole of Hindustan, except 
M&lwA 

He was assassinated by a band of Gakkars, a wild 
tribe having their home in the mountains north of the 
Panjab, and who had been subjected by him. With 
him Indian history ceases to have any connection with 
the Ghori dynasty. He is reckoned as the first 
Muhammadan king of Delhi. 


B&jpiii kingi. 


[Besemblinghis 

contemporary. 

aicbardl.] 


P&nipat. (Pint 
Battle.) 
(Sometimee 
called I. battle 
of Nazdin.) 


Decisive battle 
of Taneshwar. 
1194. 

(Ck>mp.ch.i.§7; 
ch.ii. §8.) 
Sometimes 
called the II. 
battle of 
or Nardin. 

Ajmir taken. 

Kanauj taken. 


Further con- 
quests of the 
GhOrian. 


Death of Mu- 
hammoil of 
Ghor, 1206. 
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CH. n. S17. 18. 
A.D. IMS. 




L 

Xntb-nd-dlii. 

11l0fUvMOf 
the Qhftrtoi. 


OrIZdeoui. 


sThe pole-star 
of the faith. 



1806. 


The Miiham- 
niorlan ix>wer 
advances etcp 
hy step. 


The fortunes of 
Delhi, 1206 to 
1858. 


XZZ. Znth-ud-din founds tlia slave dynastj. 




17. It was aboat this time that the celebrated BhAja BAJa died in 
in. (Gh. 1. His grandson was taken prisoner, and the country 

maaerra by the GhAlukya BAJa of GuJarAt ; but it soon regained its inde- 
pendence. 

MddhavdeMrua, who founded a sect of Vaishnayas, whose great temple 
is at Udapi, in Nuya^ a little north of MangalAr, waa bom in a.d. 1199. 


PAST IV. — ^Thb Slave-Kings, A.D. 1206-1288. 

THE THIBB DYNASTY OF AFGuAnS. 

in. § 18. Muhammad of Ghor, having no sons, was 
in the habit of training, and in fact adopting, young 
Turki slaves taken in war, who wtu’c chiefly of noble 
extraction, and of promoting them to offices of trust. 
This was a common piuctice with other Muhammadan 
rulers also, and gave rise to the nuiiierous dynasties of 
“ Slave kings.” Muhammad's nephew, Mahmud, was 
his nominal successor; but Eldoz, one of these slaves, 
seized on Kabul and Kandahar, while another of them, 
Kutb-ud-dIn, retained possession of Delhi and the 
l>rovinces suljjoct to it. Ho is thus the first Muham- 
madan Em])eror of Delhi, and tlie founder of the Slave 
dynasty of Indian rulers. 

It has taken two centuries to a^lvance the Mnliammadan power 
from Gliazul to Lahdr, and from LAhdr to Delhi. The Indian 
kingdom lias henceforth only an occasional and accidental connec- 
tion with tho countnes beyond the SulaimAn mountains. 

Delhi, the renowned Indraprashta, now for the ftrat time made tho 
met rox)oiis of a MiihaiiiniacUi! Idugclom, had eince been ocenpiod by kings 
of entirely distinct tri>x3s ; jijly-one individuals have received the title 
of supreme ruler in it ; though thirteen of these hod nothing but tho name of 
sovereign ; while, of the so-called kings, Cwwity-oiie were deposed, or mur- 
dered. The city has been once sockM by a Tatar, and once by a Persian ; 
twice occupied by the Ahddli ; for forty years it was under the entire control 
of the Mahrattas ; from 1803 it has been subject to the British ; and, finally, 
becoming tho scene of an atrocious uiassacro, and the centra of a rehellioD, 
it has been made an appendage of tho PaaJAb. 
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India la l&OeiWhtn XMlhl b60Mn<i tha oapltal of a ] 
llnliaininadan Bmpirt. 

§ 19 « As A.D. 1206 is thus a great ssra in Indian 
history, it is desirable to take a survey of the whole 
country at that period. 

(1.) BenoIl and BahIb. — T hese had jrielded (1203), 
without a struggle, to Bakhtiar Khilji, a slave of 
Eutb-ud-din. He removed the capital from Nuddea to 
Gour (or Lakhnauti), then a place of vast extent. The 
kmg of Beng&l at the time was Lakshman Sena. 
(Ch. i. § 22.) These provinces never made an attempt 
in after days to shake off the Muhammadan yoke thus 
imposed upon them. Their next great change was in 
1765. (Ch. ix. § 28.) 

(2.) MAlwI. was still independent. (§ 17.) It was 
not subdued by the Muhammadans till 1231, when 
Altamsh annexed it to Delhi. (§ 23.) 

(3.) The AjmIb, Kanaitj, and Delhi kingdoms had 
l)een entirely subdued. (§ 16.) With Prithwi Eajatho 
chivalry of these kingdoms seemed to die. These cities 
remained under the Musalmans till they came under 
Christian England. 

(4.) AnhalwAba, capital of Gujarat, had been again 
taken in 1196 (§ 11) by Muhammad Ghori. It was 
finally destroyed by Alla the Sanguinary. (§ 32.) 

(5.) The BelUla ij^ijas were reigning at Dwara- 
Samudra, and the Andhras at Warangal. (Ch. iv. 
§”9-12.) These divided the South of India. 

(6.) A race allied to the Belldlashad just established 
their dominion at Deogiri, (Ch. iv. § 14, 15 ; xii. § 2.) 

(7.) Sind was held by Nasir-ud-din, another slave, 
had married a sister of Eutb, and who now ruled as his 
viceroy. (§ 23.) 
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CHAP.n. {IS. 
AD. laU. 


llbajeir AD. 
lSN)6,ann». 


Benffil 

BaUrl 


in ISOS. 


.oh. ill. 

4 b P. a.] 




Hindh Ungb 
doniB. 


GiijarAt. 

(Sometimea 
called Nt’Jir- 
vnlUi.) 

The DoUian. 


Ch.zii.§2. 

(Daulaidbdd.) 

Sind in ISOS. 

He was called 
EubAohm. 
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CHAP. IL $ 19. 

ZZZ. Cknoalogloai'tatde of «lavo UngE, 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE DYNASTY OP SLAVE 

KINGS. 

[iVom the second to the eleventh Muhammadan King of Delhi.] 

(Ch. ii. § 18-30.) 

I. Kutb-ud-DIn Eibak,* 

Founder of the Slave dynasty, the first independent Muhammadan ruler of 
Delhi. Viceroy, 1193-1206; independent, 1206-1210. 


n. Aram. 
1210. 
(1 yew-) 


Dauohteb=III. Altamsh. 

1211-1236. 


IV. Kurn-ud-dIn V. ItAztA Begum. (Son) VI. Moiz-ud-dIn Daughter^ 


1236. (7 months.) 1236-1239. 
(3 years 6 months.) 


VII. Alla-ud-dIn Masaud, 

1241-1244. 

(4 years.) 

VIII. Nasir>ud.d!n MahmOd. 
1244-1266. 


Beikam. IX. Gheiaz-ud- 
1239-1241. BiN Balban. 
(2 years 2 months). 1266-1286. 


BaghrI or 
Bakarra Khan, 
Viceroy of Bongil. 


X. Kei Kobad. 
1286-1288. 


An infant son, murdered by 
JalAl-nd-dtn. 

Memoranda ^ 

1. This dynasty lasted eighty-two years. 

2. Kutb, his son-in-law, Altamsh, and Balban, Altamsh’s son-in-law, 
wore all slaves, 

3. During this period India happily escaped the destruction that befell Cen- 
tral and Western Asia from the Mogul hordes under Genghiz (Ghangiz) Kh&n. 

4. Events of the Thirteenth Century: — John Lackland, 1199-1216; 
Heniy III., 1272; Edward I., 1307; Magna Charter; Simon de Montfort; 
Conquest of Wales ; Crusades ; Guelfs and Ghibellines ; Hanseatio Lcagie ; 
Maroo Polo, the traveller. 


'sBroksn finger (A»ak). 
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m. Blave Klnffi of Xndlft, 1206-1288. 


§ 20 . Kutb ruled about twenty years as viceroj^, and 
four years independently after the death of Ghori. He 
was a great warrior, generous to his subjects, and 
faithful to his master. His generosity indeed passed 
into a proverb. 

The lofty Kuth Minar in Delhi preserves his memory. 

§ 21. His son Aram ruled for one year, and was de- 
throned by Aliamah, He was a weak ruler, and his 
viceroys everywhere rebelled against him, 

§ 22. Altamsh, the greatest of the dynasty, was a 
slave of Kutb, who had given him his daughter in 
marriage. He reigned from a.d. 1211 to 1236. His 
real name was Shams-ud-din. 

Altanuh signifies sixty, that being the number of 
tomaras paid for him by Hutb. 

It was in 1217 that the alarm reached India of the 
advance of the Moguls under Ghengiz Khan, who had 
gained the supremacy over all the Tatar tribes, and in 
1210 was acknowledged Khan of the* Tatars from the 
wall of China to the Volga. He overran all Central 
and Western Asia, and in his course overthrew Muham- 
mad, the Sultan of Kharism, who had slain his am- 
bassadors. Muhammad's son, Jal&l-ud-dm, contested 
every inch of ground with the Moguls, until driven to 
the Indus. He there fought a great battle, and, being 
defeated, took refuge in India. Altamsh courteously 
but firmly refused by protecting him to afford to 
Gh^giz Khan a pretext for invading India. Thus, for 
the time, India escaped the ravages of the Moguls. 
These attacks were, however, constantly repeated, till 
they became successful in 1526. 

§ 23. Altamsh now subdued N&sir-ud-dtn and 
Oheiaz-ud-din, a successor of Bhaktiy&r Khilji, who had 
I made themselves independent in Sind and Bengal. 


CH. II. § sa-23. 

A.D. 1210, 17. 


Aram, 1210, 
1211 . 


m. 

Altamsh, 1211- 
1230. 


Ohengiz KhAa, 
1217. 

[C/ian0u.] 


(KhaHm. or 
Khiva, the an- 
tient Choramnia, 
K.W.of Balkh.) 


The wise coa- 
duct of Altamsh 
saves India 
from a Mogul 
Invasion. 


The viotories of 
Altamsh. 

(Comp. §19.) 
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CH:n.jai-27. 

A.P. 1281 , 41 . 


nz. Thm Urn djTBMrtj, 1208-1288. 


1281 . 


His death in 
1236. 


He also reduced Bintambdr in BAjpftt&na, MA^dA, 
Gwalidr, and tTjein ; and subdued Ohah&r Diva, Buja 
of MarwHr, who was now the chief of the Hindu princes. 
With these victories he completed the subjugation of 
HindAstAn. He received investiture from the Khalif 
of BaghdAd. He died in 1286. 


IV. 


Bukn-nd-dln. 

1236. 


§ 24. Buhn-ud-dtn succeeded his father, and was 
deposed in seven months b^ his sister Bazia. He was 
licentious, cruel, and imbecile. 


V. 

BasiA BMrnm, 
1236-1239. 
Sixth Mnham- 
madan ruler of 
Delhi. 


1288 . 


§ 25. iZozia Begum was a beautiful and well-educated 
woman, and an energetic and skilful ruler. She is 
remarkable as the only female who has personally ruled 
in Delhi. NAr Jehan’s name was added to that of her 
husband’s on the coins (iii. § 7) ; and Queen Victoria 
is § ** Empress of India ” ; but Bazi& was the only queen 
that ever actually occupied the throne of the Indian 
empire. Dressed in a tunic and cap like a man, she sat 
daily administering justice. Her fondness for favourites 
marred the effect of her virtues and talents. A TArki 
chief called AltAnia rebelled, defeated her, and took 
her prisoner. She won over her captor, and married 
him; but the nobles carried on the civil war, which 
ended in the defeat and death of herself and her hus- 
band. She reigned three years and six months. India 
was now a prey to rapine, full of rebellions, reduced 
almost to desolation. 



§ 26. Beir&m, her brother, a weak and cruel man, 
succeeded. The Moguls now invaded L&hdr, and he 
was imprisoned and slain by his owu soldiers, after a 
reign of two years and two months. 


m 

HMAadni., 

lan-isM. 


§ 27. Mas&ud, son of Bukn-ud-din, succeeded. Two 

invasions of the Moguls were repelled in this reign. 
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m. TIm WHmyn dysAity. BaIInui. 


He was cruel and licentious, and was deposed after a 
raign of four years. 


CH. II. 6 28. 29. 

D. 1241, ee. 


§ 38 . Nasir-ud-din Mahmud was a grandson of Al- 
tamsh, and was of retired and studious habits. Affairs 
were left in the hands of a Turki slave of Altamsh, 
called Gheiaz-ud-din Balban, who had married an aunt 
of the emperor,, and whose daughter Mahmud himself 
had married. The emperor led the life of a dervish, 
and defrayed all his personal expenses by copying 
books. He iept no servant, and the queen performed 
all the duties of the household. 

The invasions of the Moguls continued, but were 
successfully repelled. Various Hindu chiefs had re- 
belled during the late reigns ; these were again reduced 
to obedience, and especially the Saja of Harwar (§ 23) 
was overthrown. 

An embassy was sent by Hulaku Eh&n, grandson of 
Ghengiz Khan, and the destroyer of the Baghdad 
Khalifate, to Mahmud’s court. It was received with 
great pomp. Mahmud died in 1266, after a prosperous 
reign of more than twenty years. 


Tho best of the 
dyaasty, often 
called 

n. 


vin. 

MahmMn., 

124^1266. 

Mo^ls de- 
feated. 

subdued. 


Embassy from 
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Chief. 


Death of Nasir- 
ud-din Mah- 
mhd. 1260. 


§ 29 . Balban (or Balin) succeeded, having long pos- 
sessed all the kingly power. Originally a slave, he had, 
in the reign of Altamsh, entered into a covenant of 
mutual support with forty other slaves, who rose, most 
of them, to high stations. He now put most of these 
to death, placed none but the highly-bom in positions 
of trust, and in every act of his government manifested 
a selfish and narrow mind. 

Many kings, driven from their kingdoms by the 
Moguls, took refuge at this time in Pelhi. 

Prince Muhami^, his eldest son, was a great patron 
of literature. Amir Khfisru, a Persian poet, resided at 
his court, and S&di, the greatest of Persian authors, 
sent him a copy of his works. 


IX. 

Balban, 12G6- 
1286. 

The Slaves' 
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A?^ae6 ^1* Slave dynasty. Balbaa. Kei Sobad, 

inBurrectionsin Mewat was, as usual, in a state of disorder and insur- 
rection. To quell this, Balban is said to have slain 
100,000 men. He also wisely cleared it of forests, and 
thus laid it open to cultivation. A revolt in Bengal, 
made by Tughiul, the governor, was also crushed. 

Death of the The great misfortune of Balban’s life was the death 
‘ of Muhammad, the heir-apparent, who fell in opposing 
an irruption of the Moguls into his vice-royalty of the 
Panjab. Balban died of grief in his eightieth year. 

He has been the subject of excessive praise and 
blame from differing writers. 


DiBpated ino- 
ceflaion* 


X. 

EelKobad, 

128 S- 1288 . 

[Kaikub&d.] 


The evil Varir. 


Meetsliia 

father. 


Death of Eel 


§ 30 . Balban’g second son was Baghra (or Bakarra) 
Khan, Vicei'oy of Bengal, to whom, in fact, independent 
powers had been given. The late king had appointed 
Kei Khusru, son of Prince Muhammad, his heir ; but 
the Omrahs, to avoid a civil war, placed Kei Kobad, 
son of Baghr/l Khan, on the throne, while Khusru went 
to his father’s government of Multan. 

Kei Kobad was eighteen years of age at his accession, 
and was entirely under the influence of his Vazir, Ni- 
zam-ud-din, who encouraged him in every vice. Aifning 
at the throne, he procured the assassination of Kei 
Khusru. Baghra Khan, hearing of the state of affairs, 
marched with an army from Bengal to rescue his son 
from the influence of the crafty Vazir. Nizam- ud-din 
induced the king to go forth to oppose his father ; and, 
when the latter insisted on an interview with his son, 
imposed upon him so many humiliating ceremonies, that 
the old man burst into tears. Kei Kobad, overcome at 
the sight of his weeping father, sprang from the throne, 
and embraced him. Though a reconciliation thus took 
place between the father and the son, Baghr& Khan 
found that he could not combat the influence of the 
infamous NizAm-ud-din, and soon returned to Ben^&I. 
Eei Kobad plunged anew into debaucheries, which 
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nz. The Slave dynasty. The Xhlljls. First Invasion 
of the Dakhan. 


CHAP. n. § 31. 
A.D. 1288, 85. 


ended in an attack of palsy. Alive now to the wicked 
designs of the minister, he caused him to be poisoned, 
hut was himself assassinated by Jehil-ud-dm, head of 
the Khilji tribe, in 1288. 

Thus ended the “ Dynasty of the slaves of the Sultan 
of Ghor.*' 


The VAztr slain, 
and the Em- 
peror. 


PART V.— The TatAr KhiljIs, A.D. 1288-1821. 

THE FOURTH AFOhAn DYNASTY. 

IV. § 31 . Jeldl-ud^dm Khilji, or Per6z Shah, was 
the founder of the next dynasty of Afghan kings, and 
the twelfth Muhammadan king of Delhi. He is sup- 
posed to have put to death the infant son of Kei Kobad ; 
and then, with affected reluctance, to have mounted the 
throne. Ho other crime is laid to his charge. Clemency, 
degenerating into weakness, was the characteristic of 
his government. Invasions of the Moguls were made 
and repelled, as in the former reigns. 

The chief event of the reign, however, is the invasion 
of the Dakhan by his nephew Alla-ud-din Khilji, 
governor of Karrah. Setting out with 8,000 chosen 
horse, the invader crossed the Nerbudda, and made for 
Deogiri, where Ram Deo Rao Jadow, a prince of great 
power and influence, was reigning. He easily subdued 
the Hindd prince. The spoil taken was immense, and 
a large ransom was paid by the Raja. (Ch. iv. § 15, 16.) 
This was just a century after the battle of Taneshwar, 
which gave the Ghdrians possession of Delhi (1194). 
AllA-ud-din also took and sacked Ellichpflr. 

On his return, which took place after an absence of 
less than a month, he contrived that his aged uncle I 


I. 

Jel&lud-dln 
Khilji. 1288 
(sometimes 
called Ghiljie). 


His character. 


Moguls. 


1884. 

First Muham- 
madan invasion 
of the Dakhan. 
(Karrah, on tho 
S.W. side of the 
Ganges, 45 miles 
N. W. from Al- 
lab&bad.) 


(§16.) 

[Jadow is a eor* 
ruy tion of 
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XV. Tlie Tonrtli Afffli&ii dynasty. Zliiljl IX. AlU tlid 
Bangtiinary. 


should moot him almost unattended ; and while the old 
man was patting his cheek affectionately, and assuring 
him of his confidence, Alla gave the signal to a band of 
assassins, who shxbbcd him to the heart, cut off his 
head, land carried it on a pole through the camp. 

Joljll-ud-dm was seventy-seven years old at the time 
of his death, having reigned seven years. 


n. 

Allii-nd-din 
Kliilji. the Sau- 
eruiuorj. 
1295-1317. 

The 13tli kiug. 

Murders. 


Efforts to reign 
weU. 


Gujor&t sub- 
dued, 1297. 

(§w.) 

ThelnlunouB 

MslikK&fffr, 

1298. 


Tba Moguls. 


§ 32. The extraordinary man whose crimes had now 
placed him on the throne of Delhi has gained for him- 
stdf the title of “ the sanguinary ; but his reign of 
twenty-one years niay be considered to have been, on 
the whole, successful, if not glorious. 

(1.) His first act, when seated on the throne, was to 
murder i.he two sons of Jelal-ud-din. 

(2.) He then strove to efface the remembrance of the 
crimes by which he had won the empire by the excel- 
lence of his administration. He learnt to read and 
write, and became the patron of learned men. But his 
avarice and fierce temper marred the effect of his general 
I policy of conciliation. 

(3.) In 1297 he sent an army to bring Gujar&t, which 
had regained its freedom, nnally under the yoke. 
Pattan, or Anhalwara, was now utterly destroyed. 

(4.) The most memorable result of this conquest of 
Gujarat was the capture of a handsome young eunuch, 
a slave, called Malik Eafur; who, coming into the 
king’s possession, speedily rose to the highest ofSices ; 
became the scourge of the Dakhan, and at last the 
murderer of the blood-stained Alla. 

Eoula Devi, the wife of the B&ja of Gujar&t, and 
said to be the handsomest woman in India, was also 
taken captive. 

(5.) Tn 1298 occurred another and more serious 
Mogul invasion. Two hundred thousand horsemen 
marched upon Delhi, committing eveiy species of 
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XT. TIm rourth AfgbAA dynasty. ZhUJls. AlU ths 
Aanffunavy. 


atrocity on their way. A11& went o\A to oppose them, 
and with the aid of his able general, Zafur Ehnn, in- 
flicted on them a terrible chastisement. But Zafur 
Khin had distinguished himself too greatly ; and the 
jealous Alla contrived to leave him imsupported during 
the pursuit, so that he was cut off, dying with a bravery 
worthy of his reputation. There were several other 
Mogul irruptions in this reign. The invailjers were 
unsuccessful, and vast numbers of them perished in 
these attempts. 

(6.) In 1299 Alla’s nephew, Prince Soleimlin, made 
an attempt to imitate his oxam 2 )le, and to assassinate 
his uncle. Alla was left for desid, but, recovering his 
senses, rode into camp wounded as he was, confronted 
the usurper, who, forsaken by the army, was seiised and 

! )ut to death. Two other nephews rebelled, and were 
irst blinded and then beheaded. 

(7.) The conquest of Eintambor, in 1300, and of 
Chitor in 1303, established his power in EAjputana. 
The EajpAts, as usual, when driven to despair, put their 
wives and children to death, and then met death among 
the enemy. This they callJoHAR. Padmani, the queen, 
a woman of' exquisite beauty, with the wives of all the 
warriors, threw herself on the funeral pile prepared in 
the centre of the fated city, Chitor eventually came 
into the hands of the son of the former Eaja, th6 
ancestor of the present Sana of Oudipur. 

(8.) Malik Kafur made four great expeditions into 
the'Dakhan in 1306, 1309, 1310, and 1312, from which 
he brought back immense treasures to Delhi. (Ch. iv. 
§16;xii. §2.) 

In one of these ex^ditions the Princess Dewal D6vt, 
daughter of the Baja, was captured. She was after- 
wards married to Khizr Ehan, eldest son of AHA Their 
history is the subject of a popular poem. 

(9.) The year 1811 was marked by another of All&’s 


The general 
Zafur KhAn. 
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jealous master. 
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sassinate AllA 
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Assassination of 
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CHAP. II. § 33. 
A.D. 1317 . 31 . 


(Compare 
Ethelred the 
Unready, and 
the Danes.) 


K&fdr'sper- 
uicioua in- 
floanoe. 


AUi is poisoned, 
1317. 

His mixed cha- 
noter. 


Htoaijiogs. 


m. 

HnbArik Khilji. 


Xlfhr'B death. 


ZV. The Tonrth AfghAu djiiMty. The Shiljis. AliA-ud-dln. 

“ sanguinary *’ acts. There was a great multitude of 
Mogul converts in his pay. These he suddenly dis- 
missed ; and, on their niising a disturbance, he caused 
15,000 of them to be massacred, and their families sold 
as slaves. 

(10.) KAfiir now acquired absolute power over Alla’s 
mind, which, as well as his body, was giving way under 
the influence of habitual intemperance. He became 
jealous of every one, imprisoned his queen and his two 
eldest sons, and caused his brother Alaf Khun, and his 
great general Alp Khan, to be murdered. Rebellions 
broke out, and in the midst of these Kafur hastened 
the king’s death by poison. 

(11.) Alla was not without genius ; but his want of 
mental discipline and judgment led him into the wildest' 
schemes. He sometimes contemplated proclaiming him- 
self a second Muhammad : and, at other times, aimed 
at universal conquest, and assumed the title of the 
second Alexander. His character reminds us, in some 
aspects, of Haidar Ali ; and, in others, of ^ppu, his 
son. 

Two of his sayings are recorded : — “ Religion has no 
connection with civil government, but is only the busi- • 
ness, or rather amusement, of civil life ; ” and “ The 
will of a wise prince is better than the opinions of 
variable bodies of men.” 

§ 33. Kafur now placed the youngest son of Alla, an 
infant, named Omar, on the throne. He then blinded 
the two Wildest sons of Alla, and sent assassins to 
murder lii ubarik, the third son. But Mubarik gained 
over the d.rmy, put Kafur to death, and ascended the 
throne. His first acts were to put out the eyes of his 
infant brother, and to murder the officers to whom he 
was indebted for his own preservation. He then made 
Khusru Khan, a converted Parwari slave from Gujarat, 
his Vazir. 


SlAirA XhAm 
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▼. The Fifth Afghan dynasty. House of TuffhUh. 
aheids-nd-din I. 


CHAP. II, §34. 
A.O. 1321 , 5 . 


His first measures were meritorious. Hen released 
17,000 persons imprisoned by his father, and strove to 
undo the effects of his arbitrary acts. 

He then marched to the Dakhaii, seized I pfd, the 
rebellious son-in-law of Ram Deo, and flayed tin alive. 

The remainder of his reigii v;as spent in un peakable 
debaucheries. 

Khusrii, in whose hands all power was placed, made 
a successful expedition to Malabar, returned with 
abundant spoil to Delhi, assassinated his master, and 
exterminated his whole family. 

Thus perished the last of the Khilji family, after a 
dominion in Delhi of thirty-three years. (From 1288 
to 1321.) 


His first 
measures. 


The Dahhiin. 


Infamous 

debauchery. 

Mubiirik ossas* 
sinattid by 
Khusrd, 1321. 

(Ch. iv. § 18.) 


The whole 
dynasty lasted 
but 33 years. 


PART VI, — The House op TuaHLAK,A.D. 1321-1412. 

THE FIFTH AFGHAN DYNASTY. 


V. § 34. The infamous Khiisru wa^iimselr pul to 
death by GtheiAz-ud-dIn Tughlak, Governor of the 
Pan jab, who by universal consent ascended the throne. 
He was the son of a Turki slave of Balban, by a woman 
of the Jat tribe. The army, as is usually the case in 
such revolutions, were the chief instruments in his 
elevation ; but, as no single member of the royal house 
survived, the new ruler was saved from the crimes that 
generally attend a change of dynasty. 

Now came the expedition to Telingrma, under his son 
Jhna Khan (or Jonah). (Ch. iv. § 19.) 

The king himself at this time paid a visit to Beng&l, 
which was still under Baghrd Khan (§ 30), son of 
BaJban, his old master, to examine into complaints of 


Death of 
Khvisrd, 1321. 

I. 

Ghci:i7.-iuldhi 
Tnjrblak, 13J1 
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Daklian. 

(Or Alaf EhAn.) 

1322 . 
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1325 . 
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d&AP. II. § 96. 

1325 , 47 . 


His Oeath. 1325. 


n. 

J&na Khln 
Tutfhlak, 1325. 


Hiffchmactcr. 


Inconsistent. 
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Invasion of 
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Attempted in* 
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KeddlMwith 

theoumney. 


▼. JAna ZhAn TvirUaki or Btatfln MIlIiainiiuiA ZZZ., 
tha magnulomit madman. 


oppression. The venerable viceroy, who had outlived 
the whole dynasty that supplanted his own family in 
Delhi, wiAA coiilinned in his authority ; and the royal 
umbrella formally conceded to him by the son of 
his father slave ! 

On his return the emperor met with his death by 
the fall of a magnificent pavilion, erected for him by 
his son Juna, whose opportune absence threw upon him 
a grave suspicion of being the contriver of his father’s 
death. 

§ 36 . Jiina, on his accession, assumed the title of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlak; and is regarded as the 
nineteenth Muhammadan king of Delhi. 

He was a prince of unrivalled munificence ; eloquent, 
accomplished, learned in Arabic, Persian, Greek philo- 
sc^phy, mathematics, and idiysical science. He was a 
strict Muhuiuinadan, moi* 5 il, bravcj, and energetic. Yet 
his wild schemes, and his gciKTal cpnduct as a ruler, 
show him to us rather in tin; light of one insane, than 
as a man ])Ossessed of these various excellences and 
accompli shnients. 

(1.) His first act was (after the manner of Ethelred 
th(.' Uni\‘ady) to ]>uy off the Moguls, who had as usual 
invaded the Paiijrib. 

(2.) He then made an cx]>edition into the Dakhan, 
which for the time he reduc<;d to order. 

(3.) His next jdan was to invade Persia; but his 
vast army was disbanded after the consumption of all 
his treasure. 

(4.) He then projected the conquest of China, whose 
s|K)ils were to replenish his coffers. A hundred thou- 
sand men marched across the Himiilayas ; but attacked 
by the Chinese, and worn out with fatigue and famine, 
hardly a man returned. 

(5.) He then strove to introduce copper tokens, as 
an approach to a paper currency, which ne had heard of 
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▼. Jlkaa SbAa Tuglilaik, or SoltAii Muhammad ZZZ. 


as existing in China. But as his government was in- 
solvent, this, of course, only added to his own em- 
barrassments and to the sufferings of his subjects. 

(6.) When the people, driven to despair by his exac- 
tions, fled to the woods, he more than once ordered out 
his troops and hunted them down, thus exterminating 
the inhabitants of large districts. 

(7.) At this time ^ngal rebelled, and remained in- 
dependent until the accession of SMr Shah. (Ch. iii. 
§4.) 

(8.) Now also arose that celebrated rebellion in Gu- 
jarA^t which led to the establishment of the Bahmani 
kingdom in the Dakhan. The Governor of M&lw& had 
treacherously massacred forty Mogul Amirs; when the 
remainder rebelled, took refuge in the Dakhan, and 
fnade common cause with other Mogul Amirs there. The 
king in person went against them, defeated them, and 
shut them up in Daulat&bad ; but was suddenly recalled 
to Gujarat by tidings of more serious disturbances 
there. 

His departure was the signal for a general rise in the 
Dakhan. The insurgents had proclaimed Ishmael Khan 
their king ; but he, feeling his inability to command in 
such critical times, resigned in fiivour of Zuffir Khan. 
(Oh. iv. § 20.) 

(9.) Jhna Kh&n (or Sult&n Muhammad), who had 
pursued the Gujarat rebels to Tatta in Sind, died there 
in 1351, after a reign of about twenty-seven years. 
His death was caused, like that of the English Henry 
I., by eating fish to excess. 

(10.) One of his many freaks was the attempt to 
transfer the seat of empire from Delhi to DaulatabAd. 
He compelled the people of Dehli to migrate to the 
new capital, and man^ thousands perished in this insane 
attempt, which was arterwords abandoned. 

(11.) Another whim of his was to procure a confir- 


CHAP.n. §8S. 
▲.D. 1947, Bl. 
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▲ D. lam, 08 . 
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V. 

Abu-bekr, 1389. 


vr. 

Nasir-ud-diiL 

139(m3£4. 


Y. 7eros TnffUak. 


mation of his title to the kingdom from the nominal 
Klialif of Egypt, who now was looked upon as the head 
of Islam. On obtAiining this, he struck out from the 
records of the kingdom the names of all his prodeci\ssors. 

(12.) In 1341, a traveller from Tanjiers, Ibu Batuta, 

I visited Delhi. He was received with great respect, and 
appointed to the office of judge by the king. Seeing, 
however, some evidences of Muhammad’s capricious and 
cruel temper, he resigned his office. The king, without 
taking offence, attached him to an embassy to China, 
and thus honourably dismissed him. His accounts of 
Indian affairs are highly interesting. 

§ 37. Juna Ehan,or Muhammad III., was succeeded 
by his nephew Feroz-ud^lin Tughlak, who reigned from 
1351 to 1388, when he died at the age of ninety, ten‘ 
years before the invasion of India by Teimur. 

He received embassies from both Bengal and the 
Dakhan, thus acknowledging the independence of those 
provinces. 

His reign was marked by a course of humane and 
liberal legislation. He greatly promoted the erection 
of public works of every kind ; the most important of 
these being the canal that goes by his name, running 
from the head-waters of the Jamna to Hissar. Feroz- 
pur, near the Satlaj, was founded by him. 


§ 38 . He was succeeded by his grandsons, Gheidz-ud- 
din and Ahu-hekr, who reigned for five months and one 
month resiicctively. Both were deposed, and the former 
murdered. 

Then Ndsir-ud-dln Tughlak, eldest son of Ferdz, who 
had assisted in the government in his father’s time, 
and had been expelled for mismanagement, returned 
and dethroned his nephew. He reigned from 1390 to 
1894. 
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T. KaJunikd Tn^hlak. 


His son Hum&jAn succeeded him, but died at the 
end of forty-five days, and another brother, Mahmud 
Tughlak, ascended the throne in 1394. 

§ 39. Mahmfid was a child, and was the most insig- 
nificant of the whole series. His nominal reign lasted 
till 1412 A.D. ; but, before that time, the kingdom of 
Delhi had in fact ceased to exist. Four provinces had 
rebelled — Malwa, Gujarat, Kandesh, and Jounpur. 
Delhi itself was torn with civil strife. 

The Dakhan was wasted by a terrible famine, called 
by the natives Diirga Devi, which lasted twelve years 
from 1396. 

In the midst of all came the Tatar chief TeimhrLenc 
(Tamerlane, Teimur the lame) ; laid Hindustan waste, 
and was declared Emperor of Delhi. His son, Pir 
Muhammad, took Ooch and Multan, 1397. 

§40. The temporary independence of Malwa dates 
from about a.d. 1401. Dihiwar Khan Ghori was its 
first king. He was succeeded by Hoshung (Hushang) 
Ghori (1405-1432). He built Mandu, whose ruins 
attest its former extent and grandeur, and removed the 
capital from Dhar, where Baja Bhdja had fixed it, to 
that place. (Ch. i. § 23.) (Comp. ch. iii. § 3, for the 
history of Medni Bai.) This kingdom was annexed by 
Dahadar Sh&h of Gujar&t in 1526-1531. (§ 41.) 

In 1440 R&na Khumbo of MSw&r conquered the Kings of M&lw& and 
Gujarat and erected the Jaya Stamba, or pillar of victory, at Chitor. § 4. 
oh. iii. § 3. (12). 

§ 41. Gujarat became independent in the year 1391 
under Muz^r Sh&h. He was continually at war with 
M&lw&. In 1398, on Teimfir’s invasion, Mahmud 
Tughlak fled to Gujarftt, but was ill received. From 
thence he went to MftlwA. 

Muzaffir’s grandson was Ahmed Shah (1416-1459), 
who built Ahmednagar and Ahmed&bftd. He was cou- 


ch. n. § 39-41. 
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CH. U. S 42. 43. 

A.D. 138^ Talmtbr tlM T4tar, 1388. 

1480. 

tinually at war with the Bajputs. MahmM Bcgara 
succeeded to the throne in 1459 and reigned till 1611. 
(Comp. ch. vi. § 10.) 

Bahttdar Shah reigned from 1526-1637. (Cli. vi. 
§ 16.) He conquered Malwa. (Comp. ch. iii. § 4.) 



(On the banks 
of the O&mti, 
about 42 miles 
from Benares.) 


§ 42 . Jounp^tr was rendered independent by Khaja 
(or Kwajah) Jehau (whose title was Malik- us-Shark, 
and whose dynasty was thence called the Sliarki), the 
Vazir of Mahmud Tughlak. Its territory extended 
from Kanauj north-west to the boundary of Bengal, 
and South Bahar south-east. This kingdom was a 
formidable rival to Delhi, which city was twice besieged 
by its armies. Its independence lasted from 1394-1474. 
Ibrahim Shah Sharki, who succeeded in 1401, greatly 
aggrandised the kingdom, and in his time the city 
became one of the finest in India. 


TUmQr.1896. 


Massacre in 
Delhi, Decem- 
ber 13. 


Mlmt. 

He leaves India, 
March 1380. 


§ 43 . Taimfir greatly resembled Ghengiz Khun ; but 
unlike him was a man of great intellect and very con- 
siderable learning. He was a Turk, and had subdued 
all Central and Western Asia. His chief cities were 
Bokhara and Samarkhand. His tomb is in the latter. 

I He reached Delhi in December, 1398. 

There he first massacred all his prisoners above fifteen 
years of age, a vast multitude. He then gave up Delhi 
itself to indiscriminate pillage. This led to a general 
massacre, which lasted five days, during which the 
monster feasted, and enjoyed the sight. He then pro- 
ceeded to a mosque to offer up his sincere and humble 
tribute of praise to the Divine Majesty ! ” He after- 
wards proceeded to Mirut, where a like tragedy was 
acted ; and thence to Hard war and Jamna ; and so 
left India, taking with him an immense booty and an 
innumerable crowd of slaves. 
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VX. Bnd of iho VoglUak dynuty. Vho fava Soiads. 


§ 44. Delhi remained desolate for some time after 
his departure ; but at length MahmAd was nominallj 
restored, and died there in 1412. 

Nosrat KhAn, a nenihow of Fords ($ 37) was aetnallj set np as riTsl em- 
peror by some disalieoted Omxahs; but was supplanted by Mullu IkbAl 
Khin, who got the weak emperor into his hands. After the departure of 
TeirndTp Nusrat Khin (who is even included in the list of emnerors) DcbAl 
Xhinp and the SultAn of Jaunpdr were the most powerful leaders ; and 
while they contended with one anotherp the poor we^ Mahmdd was some- 
times in the power of the one. and sometimes of the other, till brought 
back to Delhi oy Daulah KhAn Lodi. 

With him ended the TuaHLAH dtnasty, which 
was the last of the dynasties of the so-called Sla/ve 
Icings. 


CH. tL § 44487 
A.D. I38a- 
1450. 


Mahmddxa* 

stored. 


§ 45. Bauxat EhAn L6Dt. This chief, for fifteen 
months after the death of Mahmfid, retained possession 
of Delhi, without however assuming the insignia of 
royalty, and coining money in the name of the late 
Ferdz (§ 87) ; but was expelled in 1414 by EJiizr EMn, 
viceroy of the F&njdb. 


DaiiiiuX.x1» 

Ul>^1413. 


PAST Vn. — ^Thb Seiads, AJ). 1414f-1450. 


THE sixth dynasty. 


VI. §46. The FOUE Sbiads. Prom 1414-1450 Delhi 
was held by four rulers, who professed to rega^rd them- 
selves as Viceroys of the Mogul. They scarcely possessed 
any territory beyond the walls of Delhi. 

Their names were — 

(1.) Sbiad Khize KhIn — 1414-1421; who (or, 
rather, his excellent minister, TAj-ul-mu^), was just 
and generous ; and for whom, when he died, all Delhi 
wore black for three days ; 


TnSiiAiNi^ 
1414-1400. 
rOr Stfu^cr 
Sayyiasae- 
■ocndantof 
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AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


CHAP. II. « 47. 

A.D. 145C^ 

1586 . 


VXXZ. The Xrf>die. 


(2.) Seiad MubJIbie — 1421-1435 ; who was benevo- 
lent, and of most amiable temper ; but was murdered 
by some Hindu assassins ; 

(3.) Seiad Muhammad — 1435-1444; of whomnothing 
can be said but that he was a weak and dissolute prince, 
in whose reign, if reign it can bo called, there were 
continual tumults ; and 

(4.) Seiad AllA-ud-d1n — 1444-1450, or Alam Shah, 
who, driven out by BehlM Lodi, abdicated and lived 
peacefully in Budaon. 


PAET VIII.— The LodIs, A.D. 1450-1526. 


THE SEVENTH DYNASTY. 


The Lonts, 
1450-1526. 


I. 

Lod!, 

(Or Belul), 


n. 

Sivani»:r Loot, 
1480-1518. 


[The connueBt 
or Gnuiuui^ 
1402.] 


§ 47 . The three Kings op the House op LodI — 
the last of tlie Afghan dynasties. 

The Lodis were a powerful family, and had excited 
the jealousy of preceding kings. 

(1.) BehlOl, a imiii of iniuiense vigour, had gained 
possession of Sirhind and tlie Panjab, and now drove 
Seiad Alla-ud-din from llehli. He afterwards conquered 
Jaun]>ur, after twenty-six years of war. He reigned 
from 1450-1488. • 

(2.) His son, SiKANDER LodI, succeeded him, and 
reigned to 1518. He re-annexed Bahar; but the king- 
dom was now little inr>re than a number of nearly 
indepemdent ])rinci]aliti(>s. He fought against his 
brother Barbak, to whom Jaunpur had been assigned, 
and who strove to obtain the empire. 

Sikandcr was in many resiiects an excellent and 
accomplished prince; but a fierce jicrsecutor of the 
Hindus. 






AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


Vm. Vb» &odla. F4iils»t. 
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TEE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


A.D. 1686. 


1588-1748. 


CSianeCerot 
the whole 
dynasty. 


The BQininary 
of the chapter. 


The Moffnl ampnors. 


OHAFTEB m. 


THB MOGUL BMFBBOBS 07 IKDIl, A.U. 1526-1857. 


FAST I.-*-IsrTBODUCTOBT« 

§ 1, The second battle of Panipat opened India to 
Bftber and his Patans. From the accession of B&ber» 
who was thus the founder of the Mogul dynasty^ to the 
death of Muhammad Shfth, the twelfth emperor of 
this djnastj, was 222 jears. 


No royal family in hiatory has 
mien, splendid and gxeat; thougj 
ideas of goodness. 


such a series of distingoidied 
not certainly good, according to onr 


§ 2. This diapter will trace the histoiy of this 
poweifal line of emperors from B&ber, the founder, to 
Muhammad Bahftdar Shfth, the last that bore the title 
of King of Delhi, who died in prison, in a distant land, 
^honoured and unpitied. (Ch. x. § 28.) 

The following table i. given -for refeienoe: — 
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TaUs of Hogal Bnperoni, 1526-1857. 


CHAP.m. $8. 
iuD. i58e- 
1857 . 


The MoauL Empsbobs. 


T I. BAbib ..•••• 1626-1530 

n. Hum1t6h « • • • « 1580-1556 

m. Aebab 1556-1606 


ly. JxHlirotB • • • • • 1605-1627 

T. ShIh JbeAn • • • . 1627-1658 

YL AimuNGZtB (or Alax- 1658-1707 
OtB 1.) 


This period was 
marked by a series 
of wonderiul men 
in eyery part of 
the world. 

Ho was in eidle six- 
teen years. 

Came to the throne 
two years before 
Queen Elizabeth, 
and snrviyed her 
two years. 

Sir T. Boe. Niir 
Jehln. 

The arohiteot. De- 
throned. 

The deceitful and 
bigoted ; the last 
of the great Mo- 
gnls. 


niesIzgTsat 
Mogul Eni* 
peron. 
f^l707. 


TVn. SUh JUam I. (orBa- 1707-1712 OonoasBion to the 
hAdar Shlh) Hahrattas. 

yni. Jeh&ndkr Bh&h . . . 1712-1718 The Beiads. Mur- 
dered. 

’* IX. Farokhshir • • « • 1713-1719 The Peshw&s. As- 
sassinated. 


Hie six em- 
perors of the 


17^748. 


X. Baft.iid.daxajftfc . 
XI. Bfijl-nd-daiila • 
TTT. Mnhamniad ShAh 


r^ere puppets of the 

> 1719-Feb. Beiads, removed 

by poison or dis- 
1719-May ease within three 
months. 

> 1719-1748 the Empire broke 

up. NMirBhAli. 










THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


Tht Uft of SlUtta BADw, 1488-1530. 


ThBflveentii^Ij ^ XIII. Alunad Shfth • • • • 1748~'1754 Blinded and de- 
dependent em- posed. 

XIV. Alamgtr II 1754-1759 Plassey. Murdered. 

* XV. ShAh Alam H. . . . 1759-1806 Rescued by Lord 

Lake. 

XVI. Akbar II 1806-1837 A mere pensioner. 

XVil. Muhammad BahAdar . 1837-1857 The helper of the 

mutineers. 


PART IL— BIbbb. 

L § 3. (1.) SultIn Baber demands our especial at- 

tention, as being the founder of the Mogul Indian 
Empire, and the first of a dynasty of renowned em- 
* perors, under whom India rose to the highest apparent 
prosperitj. 

(2.) B&ber was bom a.d. in . • • • • • 1482'" 

became King of EokhAn in • • • • 1494 

g SO miles E. of conquered ^markhand in 1497 » 22 

okhita.) driven away, after many struggles,! 

again occupied KAbul in ) ^ 

again in Samarkhand in 1511^ 

lost all, but Bactria, in 1514 

gained Kandah&r in 1622 - 22 

called in by D. K. Lddt in • 1524 

Von the (first) battle of PAnipat in . • 1526 J 

subdued the BAjpAts in .1527-28 j 

conquered BahAr and BengAl in . • . 1529 • 4 

and died in • 1530 J 


(3.) He was descended, on the father’s side, from Teimdr 
(Tamerlane) the TatAr; but his mother was a Mogul, connected 
with the tribe of Genghis KhAn. This race was detested by 
him; yet, strange to say, from it his dynasty got the name, now 
generally corrupted into Mogul, It is variously spelt Moghul, 
Mughal, and Mpgal. 
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B4b«r’s Mitxaiice into Xndl*, 1619-1526. 


CHAPm.§3. 
A.D. 1519-96. 


(4.) Hia xeal name waa Zahir*ud*din-Muliammad (=the light of the 
faith). 

He assumed (1507) the title Pddfihdh, a Persian word, signifying king ; 
and this became the characteristic title of the Mogul Emperors. 

Baber, i.e. ** the lion/' waa originally an exnthet applied to him for his 
bravery. (Comp. Richard Coiur-dc-Lion.) 

(5.) Different members >5 Teimdr’s family held Samarkhand, Bokhara, 
Balkh (Bactria), K&bul, and Kokh&n (then Fargh&uah). This last was 
Baber's hereditary dominion. 


Name* 


The race of 
Teimdr. 


(6.) His life, till 1624, was a succession of struggles, 
in the course of which he sometimes extended his sway 
as far as to Kandahar, and at other times was a fugitive ; 
thrice occupying his paternal city of Samarkhand, and 
being thrice expelled from it. 

(7.) His uncertain tenure of power in those wild 
regions caused him to turn his attention to India, which 
had now for some time been in a state of anarchy ; the 
Lodis possessing little beyond Delhi and Agra. He 
was invited by one of the revolted chiefs, Daulat Khan 
Lodi, viceroy of the Panjab, to seize upon India, which 
he considered to be his inheritance, as he was descended 
from the conqueror Teimur. It was not, however, until 
after four unsuccessful expeditions (1619-26) that he 
gained his end. 

(8.) The (second) battle of Panipat (Ch. ii. § 47) 
gave him nothing but the small tract around Delhi and 
Agra. 

From the spoils of Agra he sent a coin of the value 
of about tenpence to every man, woman, and child, 
slave or free, in the district of Kabul, where he had 
reigned for twenty-two years ; besides rich gifts to the 
chief Muhammadan shrines in Asia. 


A life of 
vicisBitudeB. 


BAber's first 
attempts on 
India. 


Ch. ii.§47. 


Unsuccessful 

expeditions. 


Results of the 
battle of 
FAnipat. 


Distribution of 
spoil. 


ffi.) The other ports of the so^salled Empire were still held by revolted 
chieftains. From the time of the raognifleeut madman Muhammad Tughlok 
(1351), there had been no real empire of Delhi. (Ch. ii. § 36.) 

Thus, Bahar was in the possession of Muhammad ShAh LohAnl ; a part of 
MAlwA and the surrounding districts were held by Sanga ; Oianden and 
the adjacent country by Medni Rai •, and BengAl by an AfghAn chief. The 
Dakhan, which had been independent since 1347, was now divided into five 
MusalmAn kingdoms, besides the Hindd kingdom of Bljanagar, called by 
Europeans Narsinga. (Ch. iv. § 22, 29.) The Portuguese had conquered 
Ooa m A.D. 1510, and (though the great Albuquerque had died in a.d. 1515) 
they were still very powerful on the western coast. (Ch. vi § 12-15.) 


State of the 
Empire at the 
period of the 
Mogul con- 
[uest, 




MAlwA. 

RAJpfitAiia. 

BengAl. 

f WlrtiMi- 

Portugneae. 
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THE MOGUL EMPISE. 


CHAP. m. J 8. 

A.D. 1587-^. 


TIm nnrt Koffnl Bmperor. BAImt’s dMtlu 


Bllwr*8 

intentions. 



Pinal struggle 

iTiththe 

l^'piits. 


Slkri. [This 
was the fayonr- 
ite residence of 
Akbar, who 
greatly em- 
E^hedlt.] 
Chandtel. 

The Johhr. 
[Gh.ii.§32.] 


(10.) It was evidently the general impression, even 
among Baber’s own troops, that after plundering Agra 
and Delhi, he would, like his ancestor Teimhr, return 
to the regions west of the Indus. This intention, how- 
ever, he emphatically disclaimed: he had come to found 
a Tatslr Empire in India. 

(11.) Prince Humiiyun, Baberis eldest son, was ac- 
cordingly employed to reduce to obedience the various 
Musalnirm chieftains. In four months this was ef- 
fected, from Gwalior to JounpAr. (Ch. ii. § 42.) 

(12.) A more stubborn enemy was the Hindu Sanga, 
a Eajput prince ; with whom the Eajas of Marwar and 
JeypAr were joined, as also Medni Eai of Chanderi. 
Sanga was the grandson of Eana Ehumbo (1440), who 
was the grandson of Bapu. (§ 4.) This' was the last 
great struggle of the Eajputs for empire. Sanga had 
formerly intrigued against the Lodis, and now patriot- 
ically resolved to expel, if possible, the Musalmans 
from India. The question to be answered was, Shall 
there ever again be a Kshatriya Empire of Hindustan P ” 
The answer was, “ No.” 

The decisive battle of Sikri (FatihpAr Sfkri, near 
Agra), (February 1S27), and the storming of ChandSri 
(January 1528), firmly established the Mogul throne. 
The defenders of this last fortress perished to a man 
in the desperate struggle. Thus fell Medni Eai, who 
was next to Sanga as a Eajput leader. HumayAn ^ter- 
wards married* a daughter of the E&ja of Jeypdr. 

(13.) Bahar and !^ngal were next attacked ; and by 
May 1529 these provinces had also submitted to Baber’s 
arms. 


Biho^sdeKth. 


(14.) BAber’s death was remarkable. HamAyAB, his eldest 
son, was dangerously ill, when BAber, according to a well-known 
eastern custom, conceived the idea of offering his own life for 
his son’s. In the accomplishment of this loving resolve, he 
walked round the bed of the sick youth three times, praying 
solemnly to Qod that the disease might be transferred to hiniiielf • 
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B&ber’s oburaetMT. Snmftytn. 


CHAP» in. 5 4. 
1.D. IBSMe. 


After this aet, he exclaimed, in the full belief that his prayer 
had been heard, “ I have borne it away.** And, Btrange to say, 
lliim&y^n recovered from that hour; while Btlbcr, whostj health 
was .already decaying, began rapidly to decline. Exhorting his 
children and courtiers with his latest breath to avoid disstuision 
and civil strife, ho died, December 26, 1530. His remains were 
carried to KAbul, whore a simple but beautiful tomb was erected 
to his memory. 

(15.) His character is a mixed one. 

a, lie inherited somewhat of the ferocity of his Tatar ances- 
tors, and was inhuman in his treatment of conquered enemies. 

h. Yet there is a simplicity and absence of affectation in his 
character that excites the sympathies of all 'vviio read his 
Mermirs ; which, like other groat warriors, he w’roto himself; and 
which are models of easy elegance, giving the liveliest jn'eturo of 
the man. 

C/ His undaunted bravery, patienco in adversity, perse verance, 
and elasticity of mind, are truly admirable. No more inflexible 
spirit ever wrestled with adversity and overcame it. 

d. He seems to have been addicted to the immoderate use of 
wine, by which ho lessened his dignity and shortened his life. 

(16.) At this period arose ClMitanya, who remodelled the Vaishnava 
worship. 5!rishDa was the form of Vishnu, whose worship he inculcated. 
He brought into use the word Biiakti faith and devotion j ; teaching that 
fervent love and adoration were of more importance than ceremonial 
observanoes. Hus has much changed the character of Hiudti worship. 


[Cardinal WoU 
sej died in the 
same year.] 


His burial. 


His character. 
Cruel. 


His memoiiB. 
Simplicity. 


Brave and 
lierscvering. 


Intemperate. : 


Cluiitanya. 

I«m527. 

The great 
Bengal teacher* 


PAET m. — ^HuMiTfrir. 


§ 4 , The Second Mogul Emperor was HumItOn, who 
reigned nominally from a.d. 1530 to 1556 ; but spent 
nearly sixteen years of this period (1540-1556) in exile. 

The Mogul flood was, at this period, driven baok, to return, howev(‘r, u. 
a few yean with greater force, and to overspread the whole land. 

(1.) This emperor is famous alike for his lenity and the mis- 
fortunes in great part caused by it ; for the fortitude with which 
he bore his adverse fortunes, and the bravery by which at length 
he retrieved them. 


n. 

HomItCn, 1530* 
1556. 


Sumisaxy. 


(2.) He had three brothers — E&mr&n, Hind&l, and Mirza As- His treatment 
kart, to the flirst of whom he rashly gave up Kflbnl, Kandahflr, hrothen, 
the Panj4b, and the countries on the Indus; to the second. 
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Shih. 

Gujaiit. 


Th« emperor’s 
brareiy. 

Ghampautr and 
Piwangarh. 


Shtr Khnn Sdr*! 
contest wiDi 
Hnmaydu. 


KumAjttai’s •nemltSi 


Sambal (east of Delhi) ; and to the youngest, Mdw&t (Machdri 
or Alwftr). His generosity, or weakness, thus stripped him of 
his fairest dominions. 

HomAyfin, in fact, had nothing but newly-conquered territory 
left for himself to govern ; and his fathor’s veteran army and 
renown as his only support. 

(3.) Bahadar Shah of GujarAt (1526-1537), (Ch. ii. § 41), was 
his first antagonist. 

GujarAt had long been independent. (Gh. vi. 16.) 

BabAdar ShAh, at that time king of that country, was the 
greatest that ever governed it. He compelled KAndAsh, BerAr, 
and Ahmadnagar to acknowledge him as their feudal superior. 
Ho had conquered and annexed MAlwA. HumAyfin, irritated at 
his harbouring some fugitive rebels, attacked him, and wrested 
from him a great part of his dominions ; but he regained all in 
the following year. 

The scaling of the walls of the fort of Champanir (where the 
treasures of the kingdom were heaped up) by 300 men, of whom 
HumAyfin himself was one, was the great exploit of this war. 

Bahadar had a splendid park of artillery, directed by Portuguese gunners, 
under RAmi Khan, a very able oibccr. 

This antient but now deserted city was a few miles N.£. of Baroda. The 
fort of Fawangarh is higher up the hill. It is surrounded by walls fifteen 
feet high, and one mile and a half in circumference. (See Chap. v. § 129.) 

(4.) Huniayun’s next and more redoubtable an- 
tagonist was SbIb Khan SCr, an Afghan (of the tribe 
of Sur, descendant of one of the followers of theLodis), 
who now held Bahar and Bengal, which he had con- 
quered. 

He was called SMr Khdn=lion-hrd, from having killed a tiger by a single 
blow of his sabre. 

Huniayun made seyeral expeditions against him, and 
at length laid siege to Chunar and took it. Shir Khan 
Avaa himself engaged in completing the conquest of 
Bengal at the time. Humayhn advanced as far as 
Gour, then the capital of Bengal. Meanwhile the rains 
came on, during which nothing could be done in 
Bengal ; and Shir Khnn, issuing from his retreat in 
the hill-fortress of Bohtas, retook the cities and forts 
on the (Ganges, surprising Hum&jftn between Patna 
and BenAres. 
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Bii]iiAgrfta*i fllglLt. AlAw. 

NoTE.~B6htM WM aa almost impregnablo fortress, wldch the SCkr took 
by treachery from the Htndh Bija to whom it belonged. He found mst 
treasures in it. It is eighty-one ^es S.E. from Benares. (Map, p. 3.) 

Some few years after this time, Gour, a superb city, was entirely de- 
populated by some mysterious disease. Its stately ruins are near 

It had bem a royal city for 2,000 years. Ch. i. § 22. 

The Emperor had only time to leap on horseback and 
plunge into the stream, in which he would have been 
drowned, had he not been rescued by a water-carrier. 
He thus reached Agra almost alone. His brothers had 
been plotting against him ; but they now aided him to 
prepare for the approach of the victorious Shir Khan. 

(5.) He sustained another decisive defeat near Kanouj, 
and was compelled to flee to Labor ; but Kamran him- 
self had retired to Kabul ; and Humayun, deprived of 
that shelter, fled to Sind. There he wandered for a 
year and a half, and at length directed his course to 
Marw&r. Eepulsed thence, he made his way across the 
desert to Amerk6t, where he arrived with seven com- 
panions, after enduring unspeakable hardships. 

(6.) HerehissonAKBARwasbom[§6(3)]. Deserted 
by his brothers, Humayun pursued his flight, and 
reached Persia, 1544. 

In April 1543, liis faithful general, Beirdm KhAn, -^rho had 
escaped from tho battle of Kaiiouj, joined him. The infant 
Akbar was sent to KandahAr. 

(7.) Tho Persian Shah, Tamasp, did not treat HumAyAn gene- 
j , tut used every unworthy expedient to induce him to 
become a Sliw, hko the Persians, ard to introduce that system 
thenceforward into India. 

Hote.— The Shia and Sunnf are tho two great sects into which the Mu. 
hamma^ns ore divided. . . „ 

A. The 8h(aa (1.) reject all traditions, and cling to the simple KurAn ; 

(2.) disavow the three Kholifs who immediately succeeded 
Muhammad ; 

(3.) seldom visit Mecca ; but go to KerbelA instead, where 
Husain was slain. 

(4.) They alone observe the Mttharram, 

(5.) They axe oalled heretics by the Sunnis ; are the Pro- 
UStanti of 'M'libfl.nmiftda.mmn. 

(6.) The Persians, and nearly aU Indian Muhaxnmadana, 
axe of this sect. 
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CHAP. m. 14 
A.B-. IB88. 


BAlitaa. 


Gonr* 


1638. 


HumflyAn*s 
rever&es, 1540. 


(Comp. Destruc- 
tion of a Scot* 
tish army in the 
Solway mo- 
rasses, and the 
birth of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 
1512.) 

Blith of Akbar, 
1542. 


(Death of (hieen 

Katherine 

Howard.) 

His treatment 
in Persia, 1544. 


Shtas and 
Sunnis. 
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THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 

CHAP. m. §5. 

A.D. 154S^. 

The restored ASghSa. dyssstv of 9ftr, 1640-1556. 


B. Hie StmnU (1.) hold the Sunnat^or twlitiona, as a sapplement to the 
“ Eur&n; 

(2.) acknowled^ as Eholifs after Mohammad, AbA-Bekr, 
Omar, and Osman ; then, and fourthly. Alt. 

(3.) AfghAns, Turks, Arabs, and Bohillas arc of tins sect. 

HnznAyAa’fl At length, however, the Persian king gave him 14,000 
horsemen, to assist in restoring him to his kingdom. 
I54fi. Thus aided, he took Kandahar and Kabul from his un- 

natural brother Kamran. It is said that during the 
siege of the latter place, Kamran exposed the young 
Akbar on the walls, threatening to put him to death, if 
Humayun should persist in the siege. Humavun 
seems to have behaved inhumanly, in slaughtering the 
prisoners. 

HumAydnand (8.) In 1548, the four brothers, Humayun, Hindal, 
his brothers. Kamran, and Mirza Askari were reconciled; but Kara- 

ran, ever treacherous, again rebelled, and was at length 
unnedestmiy, defeated and blinded (1553). These dissensions weak- 
2S2ld^^ ened the cause of the house of Teimur ; but in 1566 
§3(14)]. Humayun was in a condition to attempt to regain his 
Indian dominions. 

The history of the restored Afghan dynasty must now 
he traced. 


PART IV. — ^Thb SfrESi 

§ 5. The eestobbd AfohIns, ob SOb dynasw^^five 
IN NUMBEB. (a.d. 1540-1556.) 

HxJMlTtlN IN EXILE: HIS BETTJBN ANB DEATH. 

sur shAh B3r, (1.) ShIb ShIh is often branded as a usurper. Yet, 

descended from the antient Afghan conquerors, a native 
of India, and the expeller of the Moguls, who had only 
reigned fourteen years in India, his cladm to the throne 
was at least as good as Humayun’s. 
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9* 

SlM nstosed Mghku djaastj of SSr. 

■nr»TTT«i 


(2.) Nor did his method of ruling give his new His wise 
subjects cause to regret the revolution. He was, in his 
government of India, wise, benevolent, and active; 
though ambitious, and, in one case certainly, freacherous 
and cruel. This was in the atrocious massacre of the 
garrison of Eaisin (in Mrdwa, a fortress said to have 
been built by Eiima), which was surrendered on the 
express stipulation tliat the lives of its defenders should 
be spared. Shir Shah slew them, because faith is not 
to he Jeept with infidds ! 

(3.) He is said to have made a road from Bengal to Hte beneficent 
the bank of the Indus, and from Agra to Mandu, with 
a caravanserai at every stage, and wells at intervals of 
a mile and a half all along. He was killed at the siege hib death, 
of Ealinjir (in Bandclkhand), a.b. 1545. 

Hifl tomb is to be seen at Sasseram, between the Gani^s and the Sone. ^34 miles SL 
(Map, p. 4.) nom Bux4r.) 

(4.) The second of this restored dynasty was SelIm Seiim ShAh Sfir, 
Shah (a.d. 1545-1553), or Islam Shah, He seems to 
have possessed great ability, and to have laboured for 
the improvement of the country. 

The same year with Selim, died Selim Mahmfid ShAh HI. of GujarAt, [Ch. It. § 24.] 
and BArhan Bizam Shah oi Ahmednagar. 

(5.) Selim’s son, Feroz, succeeded ; but, after three Muhammad 
days, was murdered by his uncle, Muhammad Adil 
ShJLh (or Adali), who is commonly called the third of 
the restored dynasty. 

He was a despicable tyrant. His Vazlr was Hemu, a 
Hindu of low origin, but of great ability. This man 
had been a petty shopkeeper ; but he fought with the 
courage of a Paladin, and assumed the title of Yikra- 
m&ditya. 

(6.) Bebellions soon ensued, and the empire was Hunly fin*g 
divided into five portions, under rivals — ^members of 
the Afgh&n royal family (1555). iBBAHtM Stln, one of 
these, got possession of Delhi, and is reckoned the fourth 
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character. 


of the dynasty. This was the moment when HumAyhn 
made up his mind to invade India. He soon gained 
possession of Labor, and, driving Sikandeb Sda, another 
of the rivals (called the fifth of the dynasty), to the 
Himalayas, regained Agra and Delhi. 

This battle, the decisive one, in which Akbar, then a little 
more than 12 years old, fonght (like the Black Prince) by the 
side of HnmAjiin and BeirAm KbAn, was fought at or near 
Nowsheba (June 18, 1565), not far from the Satlaj. 

(7.) Humayfin had, however, regained at his death 
but a very small portion of his dominions; for Sieaedbb 
soon reappeared in the Panjab, and Hemu, with the 
army of Adali, was still in Beng&l. While Prince 
Akbar, then thirteen years of age, was in the Pan jab 
with Bairam £han, Humayun fell from the stairs 
leading to the top of his palace in Delhi, and was 
killed. 

He had paused on the steps, hearing the Muezzin’s call to 
prayer, and had seated himself : when trying to rise, assisted by 
his stair, ho slipped on tho polished stair, and, there being only 
a low parapot, fell headlong over. He died in a few days, six 
months after his return (1556). 

(S.) Ho was superstitious; kindly-hearted on the whole; in- 
dul^^ent ; very dilatory in all his movements ; and too incessantly 
occu{)iod in warfare to be able to do anything for his adopted 
country. 


PAET V. — ^Akbab. 


m. 

Accession of 
Azma, 1556- 
lOOA 


ttih mother. 


§ 6. The Third Mogul Emperor was Akbar. (1556- 
1605.) He has been pronounced to be fte greaieit 
sovereign that ever swayed a sceptre. 

(1.) AklNu's real name was JaUl-nd-din (sChs ^lory of ihi faUk) Mahsm- 
idm. His surname is Aiitarsthe Great. 

(2.) Hie mother’s name was Hamids, a native of Khozaetn, of obsenze 
family. 
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(3.) He was bom at Amerkdt^in Sind (Oct. 14, 1542), 
while Humayftn was fleeing from the ambition of Shir 
Sh&h, and from the treachery of his brothers and his 
subjects. [§ 4 (6).] 

It is said that his fhther, unable to give the presents usual an such 
oceasions, broke up a pod of musk ; and distributed it among his adherents, 
with the wish that “ ms son’s fame might be diffused throughout the world 
like the odour of that perfume." 

(4.) He fell into the hands of his uncle Kamr&n, 
December 1543, and remained at Handah&r and E&bul 
till 1555. 

(5.) When Humayiin died [§ 6 (?)], Akbar was 
thirt^n years and four months old. It was a yeiy 
much disputed inheritance to which he succeeded. 

Sikander, with the title of King of Delhi and of the 
Pani&b, was in arms near Sirhind, and Hcmu was on 
the borders of Beng&l. 

A young brothor of Akbar, ICirxa Hakim, had been made Xing of Xiaa- 
dahtr byHumkyOn, but was dispossessed by Soleimin of Badakshln, one 
of the same fkmily, placed there by Q&ber. 

(6.) The restorer of the race of Teim&r, and the real 
ruler for some years, was Beirdm Khdn^ the aidl^ or 
guardian of Akbar. 

He was styled "the king's father,** and had unlimited powers as regent. 
A Persian and a Shta, he had been sent to aid Baber in his earlier struggles : 
and had been the most faithful and able of the adherents of the house of 
T^imdr. 

(7.) H^mu, who had taken both Agra and Delhi, and 
had assumed the title of Baja Yikramaditya, after a 
heroic resistance, was OTerthrown and captured at the 
third battle of P&nipat. Beiram wished Akbar to earn 
the title of Gh&zi, or champion, by slaying the Hindft. 
Akbar refused to strike a defenceless captive ; and it 
was Beir&m that slew the infidel. The facts are sig- 
nificant. Sikander also soon after submitted. Ibrahim 
]^&n Sfir, who took refuge among the Afghans, was 
slain in 1567. 

(8.) Bcirfim's inflexibility, militpy talents, and 
i energy, were essential to Akbar at this period ; but the 


CHAP. m.^9. 

A.D. 1656^. 


Hisbixth. 

1546. 

(Mary Queen of 
Soots was bom 
the same year, 
and amid shniliur 


Hlsxlfals, 


BairimXSAB. 

§ 4 ( 6 ). 


HImu's death. 


The battle was 
fought at Pdav. 
pat, Kovember 
5, JS5G. 

July 1557. 


Beir&m's 

regency. 

1566-1560. 
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Akbar, tbe third Mogul, 1556- 1605. 


regent occasionally exceeded his powers, and unneces- 
sarily alienated the Omiuhs, hy whom Akbar was per- 
suaded to assume the supreme power in his eighteenth 
year (‘a.d. 1560). 

Beir/im, after much vacillation, broke out into re- 
bellion ; but was soon overcome, and threw himself on 
the mercy of Akbar, by whom he was treated with the 
utmost generosity and affection. The old man now set 
out to visit Mecca, the Muhammadan way of retiring 
from public life ; Wt was assassinated in Gujarat. 

(9.) Akbar was at length emperor in reality. 

His training had been such as to fit him for his most 
I difficult task. Brought up among hardships ; fighting 
at the age of thirteen like a hero by the side of Beiram 
Khan to recover his father’s throne ; compelled by the 
character of Beiram to exercise in boyhood and youth 
the utmost prudence and self-restraint; and, aware 
that a single false step now might lose all, he ascended 
the throne with sober and prudent resolves to govern 
well and wisely. 


Ho was, in addition to this, a perfect specimen of an ac- 
complished Muhammadan knight. In knightly courtesy and 
generosity, in heroic perseverance and magnanimity, in noble 
simplicity and tenderness of heart, and in piiilosophic breadth, 
calmness, and keen perception, ho has had few equals in any 
ago or country. 


His prospects 
on his accession, 
1560 - 1567 . 


(10.) The adherents of the house of Teimur in India 
were, however, at this period, few. 


Akbar and his chiefs were a small band of strangers in the land ; far more 
80 than William and his Normans after the battle of Hastings. 


The Pan jab and the district around Delhi were all 
that the Moguls could as yet call their own. 

(11.) Akbar had first to conquer his own feudatory 
nobles. Slian Zeman (one of Akbar’s own generals), 
Baz Bahadur in Malw4, Adam Khan, Abdullah Khan, 
and Aaiif Kb&n, w^th three other military chieftains, 
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Akbur’i oonqiiMtB. 


made war against him ; and in such struggles he was 
engaged until his 25th year (a.d. 1567). 

(12.) He spent the next five years (a.d. 1567-1572) ! 
in reducing the Rajputs to submission. 

The chief of these was — 

(a.) The B&ja of Joypfir (Ambdr), Sahara (Bihiri) Mai. 

Akbar married this B&ja's daughter (1561), and Selim, Akbar*s eldesb son, 
was married to another princess of the same family, daughter of BaJ BhagayAn I 
Das (1585). This BAIa was the first who formed such an allianoe. Selim's 
hrotW-iU'law, Baja Man Sing, was one of Akbar's great generals (24), and 
a commander of 7,000. 

(b.) The next R&jpfit state was that of the B&na (of Ghitbr, or) 
Ondipfir, Cdi Sing, son of RAna Sanga. [§ 8 (12).] With this 
chief there was an obstinate and bloody war; in whidh Akbar 
was victorious, taking Ch/itdTf which then ceased to be the 
capital of this division of Rftjpfitina. 

In 1580, Bana FertAb (son of Cdi Sing) regained a part of his dominions, 
and founded Oudipfir. 

(c.) The third RAjpdt chieftain was the Rftna of Jodhpdr, (or 
M&rw&r,) MaldOo. This chief for a time was in disgraoe ; but 
his son was afterwards much favoured by the emperor. 

Akbar married a daughter of the Mja of MArwAr, called Jodh 
Bai. She was the mother of Jehftngir. 

In regard to these marriages, it seems probable that to them the vigour 
of the imperial race for so many generations was partly due. The influence 
they liad in softening prejudices and uniting Hindfis and Muhammadans 
was very great. The Chitor family alone refused all such imperial alliances, 
and despised the other Rajpdt families for permitting them. 

The Oudipfir, or Mewor, Bajas are considered to be the moat distinguished 
in Hindustan. They trace their descent from BAma, the great head of the 
Solar race. In a.d. 524, their capital, Barabhipdr, in the Gulf of Cambay, 
was invaded by a Persian king, son of NoushirvAn the Great, whose daughter 
was miuried into their royal hunily. The Queen of NoushirvAn was a 
Christian, daughter of Maurice, Emperor of Constantinople. (}oha, who 
married the Christian princess, founded the state of Ediw. From him, 
Bapu, the antagonist of the Muhammadans, descended. (Ch. ii. § 4.) 
Hence the B^ of OudipUr is the descendimt of a Christian princess, 
related to the Christian emperom of the Eastern Boman Empire 1 

(13.) Akbar now annexed Chijardt to his ever-growing 
empire. (It had been independent from 1391. Ch. ii. 
§41.) 


CHAP. m. § 6. 

A.D. 1667-98. 


His straggles 
with the 
BAjpUts. 



(Ch.il. §S2.) 

1667. 


(Or Oudeyporeg 
or . dMr, or 
VdatpUfT,) 


The inter- 
marriages of the 
Moguls with the 
BAjpUts. 


(Comp. ch. i. 
§27,28.) 


(Comp. ch. ii. 

U) 


GnJszAI^ 1573. 


Bah&dar SbAh [§ 4 (3)] died in 1537. The diseensions that 
followed his death were so great that Akbar was requested to 
put an end to the anarchy by taking the kingdom, which, after 
some severe fighting, he &d (ad. 1678). Ahxnad&bAd became 
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PkOTinoM 
reduoed, 1575- 


BeMoni for tlie 
failure, on the 
whole, of the 


ThePinJib^ 

1581, 

Attock,158U 
(slimd'OT 
harriw.) 
Ouhmir, 1588. 
{Ch. xl. $ 7) 
(or CoAmtn), 

ffiU tribes on 
the border, 
1588-1000. 
(Cak.xi.§4) 


aiBd,m 


AJUMur’s oonquesta. 


the residence of a Mognl yiooroj, generallj a prince of the royal 
blood. 

Muzafflr ShAh, the dispossessed Idng, beesme one of Akbnr’s conrtiers. 
He rebelled afterwards, and oonunitted suicide (a.d. 1583.) 

(14.) Akbar’s next conquest was that of BaMr^ 
Bmgdli and Orissa. 

Dadd Kh&n, an Afgh&n, bad taken possession of 
these provinces. His defeat and death ended the con- 
test (1576). There were, however, serious rebellions 
afterwards ; and both B&ja Todar Mai and Baja Man 
Sing were employed as viceroys in re-establishing order. 
Akbar’s power was severely tried by these rel^llions. 
Bftja M&n Sing, son of B&igavftn Das, was the con- 
queror of Orissa. Orissa was wholly and finally subdued 
in 1592, and now no remains of the Afghdn power were 
to he found in HindHstdn. 

The chiefs of the AfghAn clans were jealous of one another s 
had no bond of union, no national sentiment ; and could not, 
therefore, found any permanent kingdom. Individuals among 
them possessed genius ; but they had neither the power of or- 
ganization nor persistent energy. They failed to found an 
empire. 

(IS^^^bar’s brother, Hirzs HaUm, of EAbnl, inTsded the PanJAb, 

Akbsr repelled the invaeioxi, and occupied KAbul, which afterwards was 
held by Mina HaUm in subordination to Delhi. 

BAja BhagavAn DAs. of Jeypdr, Akbar’s brother-in-law, was made soTernor 
of the Fai^b. The fort of Attock was then built by Akbar. 

(16.) The next conquest was that of Cashmir. The 
emperor went there in person, and defeated the chief, 
who became one of the Omrahs of the Delhi Court. 

(17.) This was followed by a war with various Afgh&n 
tribes around the plain of Pesh&war, such as the 
Tusufzyes (Eusofzyes) and Bosheniyas. 

These, in one instance, gained a considerable riotory over the imperiid 
troops ; but were afterwards reduced to some kind of order, though they 
continue independent to this day. 

(18.) Sind 'was added (in 1592) to the list of Abkar’s 
annexations. The chief whom he subdued became a 
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commander of 5,000 in the Mogul army, and was ap- 
pointed gOYemor of Tatta. 

This was the wise policy always adopted by Akbar. 

The Portagaese aided the Sind chief, and it is said that natives, 
dressed and drilled as EnropeanSi fought in this war. Those 
were the first sepoys tn Indio. 

(19.) Eandah&r, too, came again under Akbar’s swaj, 
owing to dissensions among the Persians. 

Thus Akbar’s hereditary dominions beyond the Indus, 
and all Hindhst&n to the Nerbudda (except Oudipur), 
were now completely under his sway. Thirty-eight years 
of hie reign had thue been conetmed, and he woe now fifty 
years of age. 

(20.) He next attempted (and it was an unjust and 
aggressive war) the re-conquest of the Dakhan. (Ch. iv. 
§ 22 .) 

The chief events in the history of the Dakhan, belonging to Ak:bar*B 
reign, are— 

(a.) The battle of Tdim, 1565. (Ch. iv. § 29.) 

(b.) Confederacy of the kings of Bijapiir and Ahmadnagar against the 
Portuguese, a.d. 1570. (Ch. vi. § 19.) 

(c.) The two sieges of Ahniadnagar, a.d. 1595, 1599. (CJh. iv. § 24.) 

I (d.) The annexation of K&ndAsh, a.d. 1599, 1600. 

(21.) The dissensions in Ahmadnagar between the 
Hindu and Abyssinian nobles so increased, that Murad 
(second son of Akbar) and Mirza Khan (son of Beiram 
Khan), were sent to take the divided city. 

The city of Ahmadnagar was then in the hands of the cele- 
brated CHAND^Btet (daughter of the SuUdn Husain NizAm ShAh, 
widow of Ali Adil ShAh of BljapAr, and great-aunt of the infant 
Suit An, BahAdar NizAm ShAh), one of the great heroines of the 
history of India, and of the world. She made peace with her 
father-in-law, the King of BtjapAr, conciliated the Abyssinian 
nobles, and defended the city with astonishing skill and braveiy 
against Prince MurAd, who was now pressing the siege. A breach 
was made in the wall ; and the defenders were on the point of 
giving up the city, when the SultAnn appeared in full armour, 
veiled, with a drawn sword in her hand ; and, standing in the 
breach, renewed the straggle, which ended at night-fall by the 
withdrawal of the Mogul armies. The dawn behold tho breach 
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Akbar, tlio third Xogid. Bia aoiui, 1559-1905. 


tboronglily repaired, and the Regent, who had nf)t quitted her 
post, ready to meet the assaiiaiitid. But Murud abandoned the 
siege, and a peace was concluded. 

Akbar now left the Pan jab (in the yicinity of which 
he had been from 1854) ; and, in 1599, arrived at Bur- 
hanpiir. Dowlatabad had been taken, and Prince 
Daniyal (Akbar’s third son), with Mirza Khan, was 
sent on again to besiege Ahiiiadnagar. 

Civil dissensions had again broken out, and the hendc Chand 
Btbi was murdered by the oi/poiieuts of her little grand-mq)hew. 

The Moguls then soon took the city, made a great 
slaughter of the traitors, and took the young king 
prisoner. He ended his days in the usual prison, 
Gwalior. 

The kingdom itself survived under the great Abyssinian, Malik 
Ambar [§ 7 (d), p. 95] ; and was not finally subdued till the time 
of Sh&h Jehln, A.D. 1637. 

(22.) Akbar next annexed Kandesh. Asirghar was 
taken, and Prince Daniyal made viceroy. Here ended 
Akbar’s exploits in the Dakhan ; which he left in a.d. 
1601 ; Ab-ul-Fazl, the great statesman, being left in 
command. 

At the death of Akbar his possessions in the Dakhan 
were Ksiudesh, a great part of Berar, the fort of Ah- 
madnagar, and the surrounding districts. Not a warrior 
from choice, his reign was a series of militaiy exploits, 
almost always crowned with entire success. 

(23.) Akbar was unfortunate in his sons. The two 
eldest, Hasan and Hussain, were twins, and died in 
infancy. 

(a.) SeUm {^aajety)^ who afterwards succeeded him, 
rebelled in 1^1 ; but Akbar’s prudence put down the 
j rebellion, and the Prince was, notwithstanding, made 
Viceroy of Ben^l and Orissa, and commander of 
10,()00. He lived, chiefly at AUdhdbdd, in drunkenness 
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and debauchery. He caused Ab-ul-Fazl to be set upon 
and murdered oh his way back from the Dakhan. 

(6.) Murad (=desired) died at the age of 29 (1599). 

(c.) Daniy&l (Ddmiel^judge of God) died in 1604, of j oaniyoi, bom 
intemperance. 

He married a daughter of tho SliAh of Btjapiir, Ibrahtm Adil 1601. 
Shdh II. Ferishta, the great historian, was sent to attend tho 
Ftinoess to Burhd.npdr. 

(24.) Akbar’s health at length began to fail. Sorrow 
for the death of Daniyal is said to have hastened his X606 
end. When it became clear that he could not recover, 
the usual intrigues regarding the succession to the 
throne commenced. 

The choice lay between Selim, the only surviving His saoceisor. 
son of the emperor, and Selim’s son, Khiisru, who had 
been appointed nominal governor of Orissa in 1593, 
when he was a mere child. 

Selim’s drunkenness and~ the memory of his rebellion were 
obstacles to his succession. Moreover, R&ja MAn Sing, of Jc^pAr, 
brother of Khflsril’s mother, and the great general Aziz (or Azim 
Oftn), his father-in-law, were in tho younger prince’s favour. 

Akbar himself ended the strife by nominating Selim 
as his successor, in the presence of the Omrahs, and 
causing him to gird himself with his favourite scymitar. 

The dying emperor then addressed the Omrahs, ex- Akbor's last 
pressing his hope tnat there woirid be no dissension 
between those who had for so many years been the 
sharers of his toils and the companions of his glory. 

He then asked their forgiveness for any offences he October u^iaos. 
might have been guilty of a^nst them ; and, repeating 
the Muhammadan confession of faith, died, in pro- oidilithinr" 
fession, a good Musalmftn. He was buried near Agra. 

(25.) To complete the aketoh of the life and timea of thia, the gieateet of nea^wjmn.] 
Eaatm mien, we moat add aome pertioolan— 

a. Of hia chaneter and penonal peoaliaiitieai 

B. OfhiazeligloiiaenMmaiitas 

a Of hla noliej ; 

a. Of hiifriniaaasdcompaiilona. 
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(26.) A. AJAar* 8 clMra^ter aiid personal peeuliariHeB. 

a 

(a.) In person ho was strongly built and handsome; vexy 
affablo and captivating in manners ; sober and abstemious ; not 
taking animal food for a fourth of the year ; spending little time 
m sleep ; and fond of hunting and athlctio sports. He rode from 
Ajmtr to Agra (220 miles) in two days, and often walked thirty 
or forty miles in a day. Among other things, he was a great 
pigeon fancier. 

(b.) He was very studious, most methodical in the despatch of 
business, undcr.stood Sanskrit, encouraged every kind of literature, 
and superiutonded many important literary undertakings. 

(c.) Ho was very affectionate, both to his family and friends, 
humane and compassionate. 

When he heard of Selim*8 causindT a man to be flayed alive, he exclaimed, 
that he wondered that the son of a man who could-uot bear to see even a 
dead beast flayed should be guilty of such cruelty. 

(27.) B. AJcbar's reliQion, 

(a.) Earlier in lifo he was a consistent Mnhammadan ; but In 
1579 ho openly professed latitudinarian sentiments, quite in- 
compatible witli orthodoxy. 

(b.) He studied Hiudd w?:>rk8 of science and religion, and made 
himself acquainted, of cour.sc3 very iniporfeotly, wth the tenets 
of the Christian religion, though under most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. llogular discussions were hold, in which BrAhmans, 
Muhammadan doctors, Sikh Gurus, and even Christian priests 
took part. His leanings scorn to have been to the last of these 
systems. 

(28.) c. AM)ar's policy. 

(a.) This was a coiiciiiatmg and tolerant policy, dic- 
tated by his good sense, benevolent feelings, compre- 
hensive intellect, and wide experience. But for this 
the Moguls would have soon passed away, as the various 
Afghan dynasties had before them. 

(6.) He desired to treat all bis subjects alike, to 
abolish the distinction of Hindh and Muhammadan ; 
and thus to fuse the discordant elements of his empire 
into one homogeneous whole. 

(c.) In revenue matters he introduced great reforms, 
not involving new principles so much as an accurate 
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and painstaking adjustment of the burdens of taxation, 
making them press equally on all. 

He kboured to reduce the expenses of the collection 
of the revenue, and to prevent the extortions of go- 
vernment officers. His greatest revenue officer was 
Baja Todar Mai. The amount of revenue collected 
was about 30,000,000 pounds sterling. 

(d.) Theempire, which contained at least 150,000,000 
of inhabitants, was divided into eighteen Siibiihs, each 
under a Viceroy. The laws in regard to punishments 
issued to these Subahd&rs were humane, forbidding 
mutilation in any case. 

The proTincea were : (I) KAbul, (2) L4h6r, (3) Millt&n, (4) Delhi, 
(5) Agra, (6) Oudh, (7) AllahAbAd, (8) Ajmtr, (9) Gujarifc, (10) 
MAlwA, (11) Bahar, (12) BengAl, (13) KAnddsh, (14) BerAr, (16) 
Ahmadnagar, (16) Orissa, (17) Cashmir, and (18) Sind. The 
list, however, varies continually. 

A province imdor a viceroy was called a StMh, and the viceroy was 
called a Sdluliddr. Their deputies, having charge of districts, were Nwvdbs 
(^deputy). 

(e.) The army. To introduce submission, economy, 
and efficiency into such an army as his, was a hard 
task 

The soldiors were ordered to be paid in cash, not by assigpi- 
ments of land. There were not more than 450 officers, com- 
manding above 200 men, in all his vast armies ; and thirty 
officers, exclusively princes, each of whom held the command of 
5,000. The ie st were called Banjhazaris. 

Much corruption s co i H S t CThave existed in this department to the lost. 

(29.) D. Akbar’s friends, companions, and officers 
were all men of renown. 

He possessed that rare but necessary power--entirely wanting in Au- 
rungzib— of appreciating and trusting his ministers and generals. BairAm 
gh&i, and his son Mirsa (Abdurrohim), Monim Kh&n ; the generals Axis 
and EhAn JehAn: the Hindd relatives of the Emperor BohAra Mol, Bho- 
gavAn DAs, and KCAn Sing, were ornaments of his splendid court. 

(a.) Ab-ttl-Fazl {=^the father of excellence). This • 
eminent man, and the next in our list, Feizi, were sons 
of a learned man, who taught divinity in Agra. He 
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Akbar, tlM tUxd Mo«nl. Bis fUemda, 1856-1605. 


and his brother were Akbar’s most intimate friends 
and counsellors. 

His death in 
the same year 
os that of Queen 

Ab-ul-Fazl rose to the hipjhest military commands, 

and was prime minister. He died in the forty-seventh 

Elisabeth. 

year of the reign (IdOS). 

Ayin Akbarl. 

He was the author of (I.) the celebrated Ay in Akbari 
(or Insiitufes of Akbar) ; which contain a minute ac- 
count of every department of government, and every- 
thing connected with the emperor’s eatablishmeiits, 
public and private ; and (11.) of the Akbar Nameh, an 
elaborate panegyrical history of the emperor’s reign to 
about 1600. 

(O^oha, Orcha, 
or Urcha.) 

He was killed by assassins employed by Selim (23), 

at Oorcha, in Malwa. 

Feizl. 

(b.) FeizI (==mosf excellent), the elder brother of Ab-ul-Fazl, 
(like his brother a moat intimate friend of the emperor,) was 
employed on an embassy to the Dakhan. He was the first Mu- 
hanimadun that studied Hindd literature, from which he trans- 
lated many works. He was, moreover, a poet, and more 
studious, but less a man of the world, than his brother. 

Translations 

The brothers translated the Mahd Bh&rata into Persian verso. 

from the 
Sanskrit. 

This great work consisted of 100, OCX) couplets. 

TodarUsL 

(c.) Raja Todar Mai. Born at Lahdr, from early 
youth a soldier, ho was at once a great military leader 
and also the great finance minister who carried out the 

(28.0.) 

extensive revenue reforms which have been referred to. 


He is described as sincere and honest, but vindictive, 
and a very bigoted Hindu. From 1»*>80 to 1682 he was 
Viceroy of Bengal, and ably put down a rebellion 

The first Bour- 
bon, and the 
last Tudor. 

there. He was also distinguished in the Afghan wars. 

Baja Bhagavan Das and Raja Todar Mai both died in 

[The careful 

1589. These men were the contemporaries of Burleigh 

comparison is 
iustruotlTO 1] 

and Sully, and rival those great ministers in renown ; 
as their master more than equalled the French Henri 
le Grand, or the English Elizabeth. 

— ; — 
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J^hAaigiv, the fourth Mognl, 100b'16fi7. 


CHAF.mjr. 

A.D. lew. 


PART VI. — JiifliNots. 


§ 7. JehAnoIb was the Poukth Moottl Empbeob. 

(a.]>. 1605-1627.) 

(1.) His eanio was Selim. On liis accession he took the tillol 
of JehS.n-gir (—-the world's co'tujiieror). 

(2.) We shall Lave to notice in his history : — 

(a.) his youthful intemperance and violent temper; 

(6.) his rebellion against his father ; 

(c.) his murder of Ab-ul-Fazl; 

(d.) his divergence from his father in religious matters; 

(e.j his troatment of his son KbAsrA ; 

(/.) his queen, Ndr JohAn (=light of the world) ; 

(g,) Sir T. Bo6*8 embassy ; 

Ou) the history of Muhiibat KhAn, his great general ; and 
(j.) affairs in the Bakhan, chiefly connected with the gz'eat 
Malik Ambar. 


IV. 

JsalNatB. 

ChurUsL) 

SamnLuy. 


leoa, 1603. 


1606. 

1611. 

161B. 


(3.) Jehangir was, on the whole, judicious in his 
first public acts. 

A. He adopted and even developed his father’s mea- 
sures of reform. 

B. He took great pains to give all men opportunities 
of approaching him ; a chain being bung from a part 
of the wall of the citadel, to which all had access, which 
chain was connected with a bell in the emperor’s private 
room. Thus every suitor could make himself heard, 
without the intervention of any ofiicer of the palace. 

0. He was more rigid than his father in his attention 
to the observances of the Muhammadan faith. He 
restored to the coin the inscription which announces, 
not only the indisputable truth that there is one 
God,” but also the declaration, offensive to Hindfis, 
that ” Muhammad is His Prophet.” In short,, though 
not reli^ous, he was scrupuloua in the use of the forms 
of religion. 


Jeb&nglr'B first 
steps. 


Accossiblo. 


Hia reUgioQS 
opimona. 
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JeliAjiglr, th« fbortli -Mogid, 1605-1627. 


InconsUtencj. 
His sous. 


EhOsrii. 


§6. (12) (24). 


EhCLBr&'s 

rebellion. 


Jehinglr's 

cruelty. 


1605. 


Rhlh Jehln. 


llfalik Ambsr. 


Malik Ambar in 

Ahmaduu(^, 

159{>-i62(>. 


ch. 


D. Himself a drunkard during his whole life, he 
punished all who were detected in the use of wine. 

(4.) Jehangir was as unfortunate in regard to his 
sons as Akbar had been. 

A. His eldest son, Khusru, had long been at enmity 
with him. The mother of this prince was a Rajput 
princess, whose death had been caused by Jeharigir’s 
(Selim’s) ill-treatment. Akbar had once designed to 
disinherit Selim for his violence and debauchery. On 
his father’s accession, therefore, Khusru, thinking him- 
self not safe, fled to the Panjab, where a large army 
gathered around him. 

Jehangir’s army was, however, victorious ; and 
Kliiisru was seized on the bank of the Jhilam, as he 
was trying to make his way to Kabul. 

And now’ Jehangir made a display of that cruelty 
which marked his character, and to which Akbar had 
ever been so averse. He caused 700 of Khiisru’s ad- 
herents to be impaled in a line leading from the gate 
of Labor. The miserable jjrince was then conducted 
along the line to “receive the homage of his servants.” 

He was deeply affected by this horrid sp<jctacle ; and 
was kept a prisoner, though not in very close custody, 
till his death in 1621. 

B. Fi'oin 1623 to the. death of the emperor, we shall 
find 1..., third son KJmrram in rebellion. He was, at 
first, Jehangir’s favourite; and in 1616 was noniinated 
successor to t)ie throne, and received the title of bhah 
Jehrui, or lord of the world, 

(6.) The child' interest of the affairs of the Dakhan 
is connected with Malik Ambar. 

Ahnuidnagar was taken by Prince DAniyal in 1599 [§ 6 (21)]; 
but Mulik Ambar, an Abys.siiiiuii noble of splendid abilities, 
foumlod a new capital which was called Khirki (a name after- 
w’ards changed by Auruiig/.ib to Aiiruiigtlbad), where he main- 
taintd the govern incut of the young king. He introduced HAja 
Todar Mai's revenue system into the Dakhun, and held his 
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jnhAngir, tlM Ibnrtli Mogia, 1605-1887. 


CHAP. m. §7. 
A.D. 1611. 


gronnd against the Moguls until his death in 1626. With his 
death vanished all hope of a hotter order of things in the Dakhau. 
The nominal king of Ahmadnagar was Murtcza NizAm ShAh. 

Prince Par viz, the emperor’s second son, in 1621 was Viceroy 
of the Dakhan ; residing at BnrhAnpdr till his death in 1626. 


Furds, 


Mlrza and Prince Parvlz were sent to conquer the Dakhan in 1608 ; hut 
Mtrza was superseded in 1610 by Khan Jehln. Again Mirza, with Shsh 
JehAn, in 1616, were engaged in the same contest, tlie head-quarters of the 
Prince being Burhanpdr, while the Emperor was at M&ndO. The Dakhan 
kingdoms nominally submitted. But in 1620 Malik Ambar was again in 
rebellion, and even besieged BurhanpOr. A compromise was effected. 


(6.) In 1611 the great event of the emperor’s life, 
his man lage with the celebrated Mihrunnisa Khdnum, 
afterwards called Niir Jehan {flight of the worJdy or 
light of the palace: Nur Mahal), which imparts an air 
of romance to his \7hole history, took place. She was 
of a noble Persian family, which being reduced to 
poverty, her father emigrated to India. On the way, 
at Kandahar, Nur Jehan was born. To such indigence 
were they reduced, that the infant, the mighty empress 
of world- wide renown, was exposed on the high road, 
where a merchant &aw the child, and compassionately 
took it for his own. The child’s own mother was em- 
ployed by him as its nurse ; and, even in her infancy, 
Nur Jehan made the fortune of her family ; for to the 
kind assistance of the merchant they owed their ad- 
vancement. 

Jehangir (then Prince Selim) had seen ard loved 
her when as a girl she accompanied her mother, who 
had free access to Akbar’s h^rem. To remove her 
from the Prince’s sight, she was, by Akbar’s advice, 
married to a young Persian, who was made governor 
of Burdwan. When Jehangir became emperor, L 
attempted to induce Nur Jehan’s husband to divorce 
her: he refused, and in a quarrel that ensued was 
accidentally killed. Nur Jeh&n was then sent to Delhi ; 
but, looking upon the emperor as the murderer of her 
husband, she rejected his overtures witli disdain. After 
a length of time, however, a reconciliation took place, 


NAr JehAa. 


Her early 
history. 


N dv JehAn be- 
comoH Lmpreia. 


f 

i 
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j Heriinboimded 
; iufluonoe. 

j H3 i* wise father 
I uud brother. 


War with Oudi- 
piir, l«ia-1614. 


Sir T. Boe eent 
bj James I., 
1615. 


SirT.Boe*s 

Tndiian ez- 

IKirieuoes. 


ShiihJehAn*s 
rebelliou, 1623. 

His submission, 
1624. 


tlL« fourth Xoffnl, 1605-1627. 

and N&r Jeh&n became Empress of India. Her name 
was put ou the coinage with the emperor’s, and in all 
matters her influence was unbounded. Her father, and 
her brother, Asaf Khan, speedily raised to the highest 
offices, were wise ministers ; and, though Jehangir still 
indulged in nightly drunken debauches, the affairs of 
the empire were thenceforth managed with prudence 
and humanity. 

(7.) The w'ar with the Rana of MewAr, or [§ 6 (12)] 
Oudipur, was brought to a successful issue by Shah 
Jehan, who treated the vanquished Rana with dis- 
tinguished kindness. His dominions were restored to 
him on submission, and his son became one of the 
military leaders of the empire. 

(8.) Sir T. Roe (an oriental scholar) came as an am- 
bassador from James I. to Jehangir (1616 to 1618). 
He ^passed from Surat, through Burhaiipur and Chitor 
to Ajinir, where he met the emperor, who was on his 
way to G-ujarat. He found the cities of the Dakhan 
much neglected, and the country generally less pros- 
perous than it had been in Akbar’s time. The splendour 
j of the court astonished him. He describes Jehangir’s 
nightly drunken orgies ; and mentions having to bribe 
Asaf Khan with a pearl of value. 

Tho French traveller Beniier was then in JehAngir’s court, 
and Ferishta was there at the Ram<» time as envoy from Bijai)Ar. 

Jehuiigir was well inclined to Christianity, which two oi his j 
nephews had embraced. | 

(9.) Intrigues, to ensure the succession to Prince i 
SheriAr, the emperor’s youngest son (married to Nur | 
JeliAn’s daughter by her first husband), disturbed the ! 
peace of the empire, and l(?d to ShAh JehAn’s rebellion. 

Prince Parviz, and the renowned general MuhAbat 
KhAn, were sent against the rebel, and drove him from 
the Dakhan, whence he made his way to Bengal, where 
he for a time established himself ; but soon after sub- 
mitted to his father. 
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(10.) Fresh troubles, however, arose from NAr 
Johan’s jealousy of Muhabat {^aivfid) Khan, the most 
eminent man in the empire. His family had come from 
Afghanistan, and he had fought under Akbar, and 
been raised to the highest position by Jehangir. He 
was a friend and partizaii of Prince Parviz, and thus a 
direct opponent of the empress, since Nur Jehan de- 
signed Prince Sheriar to succeed. 

Muhabat was sent for to court; but, finding his 
disgrace resolved upon, planned and executed a stroke 
of unexampled audacity ; he took the emperor prisoner 
on the banks of the Jhilam. Nur Jehan strove in vain 
to liberate her husband, and at length resolved to share 
his captivity. She narrowly escaped being put to death 
by the victor. Muhabat was now supreme, and retained 
his power for nearly a year. 

NAr Jeh&n at length succeeded in effecting the escape 
of the emperor ; and Muhabat was compelled to fly to 
the south, where he joined Shah Jehan. 


MuMbat 

K.b&n*B 


withKbrJj 
1625. 


ebAn, 


Jeb&ngir a pri- 
> soner, 1626. 


[Lord Bacon 

^ed, 1626.3 


(11.) Meanwhile the eventful years a.d. 1626 and 1627 were 
fatal to several of the great peivonagcs whose history is of 
importance. 

Parviz died at BurbAnpAr. 

Aziz (==dear), another of Akbar’s great generals, and Malik 
I Ambar, died about the same time. 

JIUrza (=secretarj/) Kkdn (the great son of BeirAm KhAn), died 
I somewhat later. 


Death of the 
Emperor, 


of Parviz, 

of Idalik Am- 
bar, and 

of Mirza KbAn. 


I At length the emperor, too, died, of asthma, on his 
I way from EiiBhmir to L&hdr, in his sixtieth year. 

s 

; The man destined to change the face of India^ Bivaji, was horn in Birth of Blvajl, ' * 
i May of the same year (ch. v. § 9). 

A odebiated Yaishnava devotee and author, called Tulaii DAs, died at 
Banares in a.d. 1624. 


( 12 .) Jehangtr, notwithstanding his intemperauce and JehAngtafs 
occMional violence, was remarkable for his sincere love 
of justice, and his endeavours, by himself hearing all 
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cases referred to hinii to remedy the evils which existed 
in the state. 

His maxim is said to . have been : “ That a monarch 
shoidd care even for the beasts of the field ; and, that 
the very birds of heaven ought to receive their due at 
the foot of the throne.*’ 

Tobaoooi Like his contemporary, James I., he was an opponent 

of the use of tobaccu, then being introduced into both 
East and West : roy^ edicts and treatises have failed 
to arrest its wonderful spread through the world. 


PAET VII.— ShAh JehAn. 


V. 

ShIh JehIv. 


§ 8. The fifth Mogul Emperor was ShAh JehAn. 
A.D. 1627-1658. 


Stunmarjof 
Shah Jehan'a 
reign. 

Khan Jeh&n 
Ludi. 1629. 

Shahjl. 

SaaduiuKhAn. 
His four 80X18. 


Anazohiteet. 


(1.) A. In this reign NAr JehAn*B brother, Asaf KhAn, was a 
distinguished person. 

B. Muliabat Khun still continued conspicuous (1634). 

c. The rebellion of Khan Jehan L6di led to extensive wars in 
the Daklian. 

D. Shahjl, the father of Sivaji (the founder of the Maliratta 
sovereignty), came into notice (ch. v. § 7). 

E. Tlic minister Saad UUA Khan was a remarkable person 
(died 1655). 

F. The character and fortnnes of the emperor’s four sons, and 
the dissimulation and unfilial conduct of Aurungzib, are es- 
pecially to be noted. 

o. His skill as an architect, exhibited in the TAj MahAl and 
other buildings, is to be admired. 


1688 . 


ShAhJehln’t 

cruelty. 


(2.) Shah Jehan, on the death of his father, hastened 
from the Dakhan to Agra. Sheri&r, and two of his 
cousins who opposed bun, were defeated and put to 
death. In fact, none of the race of Baber were left alive 
hut the emperor' $ own children. 
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NAr JehAn at once retired into absolute obscurity, baying a 
magnificent jointure. She died in a.d. 16i6. 

The two g^at men were Nfir JehAn'a brother, Asaf KMn j 
C§ 7 (6)], and MuhAbat Khan [§ 7 (10)], who were highly re- 
warded by the new emperor for their fidelity to his cause. 

KhAn JehAn Lddt, an AfghAn general of JehAngir, was 
Viceroy of the Dakhan. 

In the Dakhan kingdom of Ahmadnagar, Malik Ambar’s son, 
Path KhAn, was soon set aside by Murte^a Nizam Shah [§ 7 (5)], 
who now ruled for himself, but b’‘ought his kingdom to the verge 
of ruin. This destroyed the last hope of a successful resistance 
to the Mogul Arms. 

(3.) The rebellion of KhAn JehAn L6dt led to a disastrous 
war, which raged for seven years after his death. At first ho 
seemed to aim at independence ; but soon submitted, and was 
removed from the viceroyalty of the Dakhan to MAlwA, MuhAbat 
KhAn succeeding him. 

KhAn JehAn, suspecting that Uie emperor distrusted him, 
raised the standard of revolt in Agra itself ; was cncountored*’| 
and defeated on the banks of the Chambal, but escaped; and 
allying himself with the King of Ahmadnagar, Murteza NizAm 
ShAh, transferred the war to the Dakhan, where Muhammad 
Adil ShAh, of Bijapdr, refused to aid him ; and Abdullah Kutb, 
ShAh of Golconda, also held aloof. He was finally defeated and 
slain in BandAlkhand, near Kalinjir. 


Nfir JehAn’s 
after-life. 

The great men 
of the age. 


Ahmadnagar 

atfuirs. 

ch. iv. 
24.) 


Rebellion of 
Khan J^n 
Lodi, 1623-1630. 


1630. 


(4.) ShAh JehAn’s generals still carried on the war 
in the Dakhan, to punish Murteza NizAm ShAh, who 
was at length put to death by Fath KhAn. 

The Dakhan was now a prej to the threefold evils of 
war, pestilence, and famine. 

In 1634, MuhAbat Khan was recalled to eourt, and 
the Moguls made no progress in the Dakhan, until 
Shahji, father of Sivaji (ch. v. § 7), set up a new pre- 
tender to the throne of Ahmadnagar, and took possession 
of the territory around. SultAn Shuja was now viceroy 
of the Dakhan, and was recalled with the general. 

Shah JehAn now took the field himself ; brought both 
BijapAr and Ooloonda to terms ; and subdued ShAhji, 
who entered the service of BijapAr. Thus the Ahmad- 
nagar kingdom was extinguish^ (ch. iv. § 24). 


[Ch.iv. 5 ai] 


ShAhJL 


Final sub jo. 
gation of 
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Destructioii of 
Portuguese 
power in Beiu 
gAl,16Sl. 


All Merdan 
XliiUi,1637. 


His canal In 
Hellii. 


Kandahar, 1619, 


SaodUUAEMu. 


lesa! 


Vaj with Gol- 

condaond 

Bljapfkr. 


SLAli JahAn, the fifth Moffnl, 1627-X660. 


(5.) An cpiKodo connected with Portuguese affairs in Bengal 
must here find ]ilace. Tho Portii^ueso had established a settle- 
ment near the antient ft*rt of Satgong. This they called GoUUf 
or the granary, cormpted afterwards into Hdgll. At Chittagong, 
too, they had a flourishing factory, defended by 1,000 Eiimneans, 
2,000 natives, nnd eighty ships. To the Mogul governor of Dacca 
they were objects of great suspicion. He complained to Sbdli 
Jehiln that they had mounted cannon on theu* fort, and had 
grown insolent and oppressive. ** Let the idolaters be expelled,” 
was tho emperor’s command ; and it was obeyed, after terrible 
slaughter. Thus was the power of tho Portugneso in Bengal for 
' ever destroyed. The English were rising. (Comp. ch. vii. § 6, k.) 

(6.) All Merdan Khan, governor of Kandahfir, at 
this time gave up that province to Shah Jehan from 
disgust at tho tyranny of his master, the King of 
Persia. Ho became a trusted general of the emperor, 
and especially nmdered himself useful as an architei^t. 
A canal at Delhi attests his skill, and bears his name. 

It was repaired and fully restored by Lord HastingB in 1822. 

(7.) Kandaliar was soon retaken by the Persians; I 
and, tliough besieged by the emperor's sons, Au- | 
rungzib and Diiru, was never again added to the Mogul 
empire. 

(8.) A.D. 1653-1665 saw. the completion of the great 
revenue settlement of the J^akhan, and the death.of 
Saad UlJji Khan, the most able and upright minister 
that had ever appeared in India. 

(9.) Shall Jolian sent his third son, Aurungzib, as 
viceroy iivto the Dakhan ; and that prince seemed de- 
tennined to recompense himself for failures beyond the 
Indus by subjugating Bijapur and Golconda. 

The immediate cause of his attack on the latter kingdom was 
an appeal from Mir Jdmla, its prime minister, formerly a 
diamond merchant, who had some disagreement with his master 
Abdullah Kutb ShAh. Under the pretext of sending his son ! 
SultAn Muhammad to BengAl, to espouse the daughter of Prince j 
Shuja, Anrang7.lb marched on Haida.AbAd, took it, and invested ! 
the hill-fort of Golconda, compelling the king, Abdiillah, to pay j 
tribute, and to marry his daughter to SultAn Muhammad Mir I 
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8b*li J«Ua, the flltli Kocid, 1687-1658. 

JAnilaafter¥rards became one of Anmngzib's favoarite generals. 1657. 

He was proceeding to humble BijapAr in the same way, when [A century 
news reached him of SliAh Jehan’s sudden and dangerous illness, ooforo PJassey.] 
Ai^rangzib had determined, at all hazards, to bo his father’s 
snccessor, 

(10.) Sh&h Jeban had four sons and two daughters. shAh jeh&n's 

A. Dara Shako was then in his forty-second year ; 

frank, generous, a free-thinker (and thus obnoxious to lesT. 
the Muhammadans, wlio beheld in him another Akbar) ; 
imprudent, and daring. Dara, like his great-grand- Resembled 
father, was deeply interested in theological studies. 

He studied Sanskrit, and translated the Upanishads 
(parts of the Vedas) into Persian. 

B. Shuja was forty years old, an effeminate sen- Shuja. 
sualist. He chiefly resided at Eajmahal, as Viceroy 

of Bengal. 

c. Aurungzib was thirty-eight years old ; a master Aumugzib. 
of dissimulation ; an accomplished soldier ; of hand- ' [Compare the 
some person ; a bigoted Muhammadan; and, above all, I 
intensely ambitious. j 

D. Murad, the youngest, was brave and generous ; M^urid. 
but dull in intellect, self-willed, and an abandoned 
sensualist. ' 


E. The eldest daughter was JohAnara, or FadshAh Begum; tho P»vl8hAh 

favourite, and a great supporter of Ddrd. 1 

She devoted herself in the prijiio of her youth to her father, and nursed ' 
him in his captivity until his death. i 

F. The younger daughter, Koshen-rAi, was an activo and in- Roshon-rM. 
triguing partisan of Auruugztb. 

(11.) On the news of their father's illness reaching 
them, in spite of Dara’s efforts to conceal it, both 
Prince Shuja, then Viceroy of Bengal, and Prince 
Mur&d, Viceroy of Gujarat, assumed the royal title, 
and prepared to march on the capital. Aurungzib betw^?the 
more cautiously advanced to the northern boundary of 
his province ; secured Mir Jumla, the general ; and 
entered into a negotiation with Murad. He repre* 
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Shiija defeated. 


Aenmgzib de« 
feats Dirl at 
Ojei2i,1658. 


Battle of Igm. 


Shlh JehAn 
taken prisoner 
byhisgiUndBon. 
(Olirer Oom* 
well's death.) 

Character of 
ShAh JehAn's 
reign. 


Splendour of 
theoourt. 


ShAIi JhhAa, tlie fifth Mogul, 16S7-1658. 


sented to that weak prince, that he himself was only I 
desirous of going to Mecca ; that he would unite with I 
Murad to oppose the infidel Dard, and his idolatrous • 
general, Jeswant Sing ; and then would seek a recon- I 
ciliation with his father. j 

Dara now met and defeated Shuja near Benares, and ! 
the discomfited prince returned to Bengal. ! 

Aurungzib joined Murad in Malwa, and a battle 
between their combined forces and those of Jeswant 
Sing was fought near tTjein, in which the princes were 
victorious. Aurungzib still treated Murad as his 
superior. Dara now advanced one day’s march from 
Agra to meet Aurungzib, and a severe engagement 
took place, in which Dara’s elephant was struck with a 
rocket and became ungovernable, a circumstance which 
compelled him to alight. The sight of his elephant, 
with empty howdah spread a panic through his army ; 
and the battle and the cause were lost by this trifling 
circumstance. Dara fled to Delhi. Aurungzib ren- 
dered devout thanks to heaven for his victory, and 
congratulated Murad on his acquisition of a kingdom ! 
Three days after the accomplished dissembler entered 
Agra ; and, finding it impossible to shake the old em- 
peror’s attachment to Dara, sent Sultan Muhammad to 
make his aged grandfather prisoner in the citadel. | 

(12.) Thus ended Shah Jehan’s reign in 1658, though 
he lived till December 1666. 

This reign was the most prosperous in the annals of i 
the empire, which enjoyed almost uninterrupted tran- I 
quillity. Delhi was rising in all its splendour. Those ! 
buildings at new Delhi and Agra, which are still the 
admiration of the world, were erected under his super- 
intendence. The splendour of his court, his peacock 
throne, worth six-and-a-half millions sterling, and the 
grandeur of his buildings, mark him out as the most 
magnificent of Indian emperors. 
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CHAP. ni. § 9. 
A.D. 1658. 


The student will remember that (as in France, before the 
revolution .of 1790) the excessive luxury and splendour of the 
Court is a sure sign of the abject misery of the common people. 

So was it throughout the Mogul period. 

Delhi is called by Muhammadans, Sh4h-Johd,n-Ab&d. Old 
Delhi was founded 67 b.c. by a Hindd R4ja. Ch. i. § 22. 

The Taj Mahal at Agra, the Mausoleum of Mumtaz Hisbufidings. 
Mahal, Shah Jehan’s queen, built of white marble, and 
decorated with mosaics of many-coloured precious 
stones, is in solemn brilliance unsurpassed by any 
human erection. 

In regard to these buildings it has been said, they 
“ built like giants, and finished their work like 
jewellers.” Italian artists are said to have been 
employed in these works. 

(13.) Shah Jehan left 24,000,000 pounds sterling in Wealth, 
coin, besides vast stores of wrought gold, silver, and 
jegfrels. He accumulated treasures for Hadir Shah. 

[§ IS-] 

His youth had been spent in rebellions and intrigues ; caiaracter, 
but as a ruler he was beneficent and generous. 


PART Vin. — ^AuRUKGZtB. 


§ 9. AurtjngzIb (=orna7nent of the throne) or Alam- 
gIr I. (a.d. 1658-1707), was the sixth Mogul Emperor. 

(1.) His title was Alam-gir {^conqueror of the uni- 
verse). By this he is best known in Muhammadan 
histories of India. 

(2.) Summary. 

A. Observe the miserable duplicity and unnatural cruelty by which he 
obtained the throne. He has been compared to the Eniirlish Ricnanl III. 

B. His policy was intolerant— the opposite o; that of Akbar. 

c. His constant, fruitless and exhausting contests with the Mahiattas, 
es^iolly with Sivajl. He killed Sambaji, and imprisoned SAhu. (Ch. v. 

D. His subjugation of the Dakhan kingdoms. {C!h. iv. § 23.) 

1 . The English had a Ann footing in India before his death. (See 
ch. vii. § 6.) 
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(3.) After gaining possession of Agra and imprisoning 
his father, Auruugzib was proclaimed emperor, though 
he was not crowned for a year afterwards. 

He had still to pursue Dara, and to meet Shlija, 
who was advancing from Bengal. The former fled to 
Multan, and from thence to one after another of the 
Eajput chiefs. He was at length betrayed by the chief 
of Jun, taken to Delhi, where he was paraded through 
the streets, and put to death as an apostate from 
Muhanimadanisni. Aurimgzib affeeb'd to weep over 
his brother’s head! 


Shuja was soon overthrown by Mir Jiimla. Mean- 
while Aurungzib’s son, Muhammad Sultan, had deserted 
to Shuja, married his daughter, and then again joined 
Mir Jumla., For this act of disobedience ho was kept 
in prison for seven years in Gwalior by his father. 

Shuja with all his family perished miserably •in 
Arakan, whither he had fled. 

Suleiman, son of Dara, was also taken, and consigned 
with all the other members of the family to Gwalior, 
where he soon died. 

Murad, on some frivolous excuse, was put to death, 
A.D. 1661. 


Thus, by a series of murders, Aurungzib had now. 
made his throne secure. He could ple^ his father’s 
example. § 8 (2). 

(4.) Mir Jumla, after subduing Assam, died near 
Dacca, while planning the conquest of China. Thus 
was the emperor relieved of the presence of a minister 
and general whose abilities and renown excited his 
jealous fears. 

(5.) Aurungzib had now a violent illness, which 
shook the foundation of his power. During this sick- 
ness of the emperor, Jeswant Sing, the powerful Bajput 
chief of Jodhpur, whose dominions extended from 
Gujarat to Ajmir, and Mufalbat Kh&n (son of the great 
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general) from K&bul, combined to effect the release of 
the ex-emperor Shah Jehan. 

Intrigues were also made by yarious parties to place 
one of Aurungzib’s sons Muazziiu, Akbar, or Azam, on 
the throne. The excitement of danger restored him to 
health, and by energy and promptitude he defeated all 
these projects. 

(6.) It was now that Sivaji came to an open rupture 
with the emperor. (Comp, ch. v. § 17, <fcc.) 

Shayista Khan, son of Nur Jehiin’s brother, Asaf 
Khan, was then viceroy of the Dakhan, and resided at 
Ai(rungabad. Driven from thence by Sivaji, he was 
made viceroy of Bengal in 1663. 

Tho expeditions ole the emperor’s generals into the Dakhan, 
Sivaji’s visit (o Delhi, his escape, his treaty with Aiiriingzib, 
and his career till his death in 1680, are given in ch. v. § 15-26. 

(7^) Shah Jehan died in a.d. 1666 : an almost for- 
gotten prisoner. 

About this time Little Thibet and Chittagong were 
added to tho emperor’s dominions. 

Disturbances in Afgh&nist&n followed, which do not concern Indian 
history. 

In 1676, the Satnaramis, near Narnol, rebelled. 
These fanatics imagined themselves invincible ; and 
Aurungzib with his own hand wrote texts from the 
Xuran, to be fastened on the standards of his troops, 
to dissolve the spells of the rebels. They were defeated 
and dispersed ; but this led to the imposition of the 
Jizya, a poll-tax on all infidels. 

TUs fknatic proceeding shook the very foundations of the Kogul do- 
minion. Religion has been the hinge on which Indian affairs have generally 
turned : Muhammadan bigotry prepared the ruin of this splendid empire. 

(8.) Discontent now spread, rapidly and with reason, 
throughout every class of Hindfis : the tolerant system 
of Akbar bad been formally abandoned. A letter, 
ascribed to Jeswant Sing, is still extant, in which the 
writer expostulates with the emperor on his intolerance ; 
commends the former princes of the house of Teimfir 
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for their liberality ; declares that the empire is going 
to ruin ; and that every species of misgovernment and 
oppression is rife throughout the land. Jeswant Sing 
died in 1677. 

(9.) Aurungzib’s arbitrary conduct towards the widow 
and children of Raja Jeswant Sing, kindled the enmity 
of the Riijputs into a flame. 

Diirga Las, a faithful noble of J6dhpur, Ram Sing 
of Jeypur, Raj Sing of Mewar, and others, combined 
to protect the children of Jeswant Sing, and to resist 
the payment of the hated and iniquitous jizya. 

The emperor exerted himself with his usual energy. 
His sons — Moazzim from the Dakhan (afterwards Shah 
Alum I.), Azam from Bengal, and Akbar- -w^ere sent 
into the Rajput country, where, by the emperor’s orders, 
all the horrors of the most ruthless war of extermination 
were visited upon the unhappy people. This cruel 
treatment, successful for the time, for ever alienated 
the high-spirited Rajputs. 

Durga Das adopted a policy the most calculated to 
wound the emperor. He induced Akbar, his favourite 
son, then twenty-three years of age, to rebel, promising 
him the assistance of the Rajput chiefs. Akbar had 
soon 70,000 men under his command. But the em- 
peror was again successful; and Akbar, his army having 
been wiled or terrified into desertion, fled to the Konkan, 
where he became a fugitive among the Mahrattas, and 
where Sambaji received him. Disgusted with Sambaji’s 
manners, he soon retired to Persia, where he died in 
A.D. 1706. (Ch.v. §28.) 

(10.) In 1681, Aurungzib made peace with the 
Eastern Rajpfits. 

It was stipulated that Ajit Sing, son of Jeswant Sing, 
should be restored to his father’s dominion of Marwar 
when he came of age. (Comp. § 10.) There was not, j 
however, and could not 1^, any peace. J 
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(11.) The wars of Aurungzib in the Dakhan are the 
most important. He was weakening and ruining the 
Muhammadan kingdoms of the Dakhan and the ancient 
sovereignties of India, when he should have aided them 
and strengthened them in their contest with the com- 
mon enemy, the plundering Mahrattas. (Ch. v. § 29-37.) 

His general Khin Jeh4n effected nothing against the Mah- 
rattas. 

Diltr Kbtln, who succeeded him, invaded Golconda and Bijapdr 
without any decisive results. 

He died in 1684, neglected by the emperor. 

Aurungzib arrived at BurhanpAr in 1683, and spent 
twQ years there and at Aarungabad before advancing 
to Alimednagar. 

The magnificence of his progress surpasses anything recorded 
in histoiy. A million of persuus were assembled together in 
his camp. 

(12.) In this expedition several armies were kept 
continually in motion, under Prince Moazzim, Prince 
Azam, Prince £am Baksh, Khan Jehan, and the em- 
peror himself. 

The great Mogul warriors around him were Dilfr KhAn, DAAd 
KhAn Fanni, 6hAzi-ud>dtn 1. (father of the great NizAm-ul-mulk), 
Tokarrah Kb An, Assad KhAn, and bis more celebrated son, 
ZulfikAr KbAn, and a multitude of others. The last warrior is 
said to have fought nineteen battles with the Mahrattas in six 
months. 

But in warlike character the Mogul nobles in general had 
deteriorated. Arrayed in wadded garments, 'covered with plate 
armour, and surrounded by everything that was gay and splendid, 
they seemed better adapted for the splendours of a tournament 
than for actual war against the hardy Mahrattas. 

(18.) BijapAr was taken, and its monarchy finally 
destroyed in a.d. 1686. The chief agent in the capture 
was GMzi-ud-din I., father of NizAm-ul-mulk, though 
the emperor himself was present. (Oh. iv. § 23.) 
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(kOTOiida taken, | (14.) Golconda fell in the following year ; its king, 

Abu Hussain, being sent a prisoner to Doulatabad, 
where he died. But of his new conquests the emperor 
never had more than mere military possession. 

We ilnd Cuddapa, CoujoTeram, and Pdnaoiali occupied by the imperial 
troops in the same year. (Ch. iv. § 25.) 

(15.) The capture and death of Sambajt, and the captivity of 
SA.hu, l)olont' to Mahratta history. (Ch. v. § 32.) The empei*or’s 
camp for souiu years after this was at BriiuliApiiri, on the Binia. 

(16.) The aged emperor was a^^parently successful. 
He took Siitara in April 1700, and in the following 
months nearly all the Mahratta strongholds were seized. 
But the empire was tottering on the verge of ruin. He 
himself was eighty-one years of age. These sieges in- 
volved an immense waste of treasure and life. Every 
obstacle existed, arising from Hoods, pestilence, heat, 
and the nature of the country. (Ch. v. § 34-37.) 

The chief peculiarity of the situation w'as this : the emporor 
himself did cv(.*rythhig. His vigour alone kept things in order 
The minutest detail of war or of government was attended to by 
himself. Jealous of his sons, who might remember too well his 
conduct to ShAh Jehan, he neither trusted them nor employed 
them, w'hen he could avoid it. 

This distrust of all about him, the ofE.'^pring of guilt, was the 
torment of tlie emperor, and onu of the causes of the ruin of the 
Mogul empire. As an evidence of it, we lind Moazzim falling: 
under unju.st 8u.spicioii,’ imprisoned for six years' (16S7-lG9t), 
and then sent as governor to Kabul. 

In 1701 Sir W. Norris, au GngUsh Ambassador, visited Aurungzib in his 
camp. 

(17.) The Mahrattas, with an elasticity that ever 
marked them, began to recover themseives’, soon re- 
took some of their forts, and so embarrassed the 
emperor that he withdrew to Ahmednagar, which he 
re-entered in 1706. He had now been twenty years en- 
gaged in these fruitless, harassing wars. The Mahratta 
waves swept over his track as soon as he retreated. He 
had made no real impression upon them ; and of this 
he was himself aware before hia death. They had 
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learned by years of conflict to despise and conquer their 
Mogul foes. 

(18.) Aurungzib entered Ahmednagar but to die. 
His death was a niolaiicholy one. His life had been one 
great mistake. He had disquieted himself in Tain. 
Troubled with remorse ; harassed by anxieties ; conscious 
that after his death all he had tried to efl'ect would be 
rendered vain by the contests of his sons for the throne ; 
and reflecting upon thii \miversal decay, which he 
could not but t>erceivein every part of the st ate, he gave 
utterance in his last moments to the most affecting ex- 
pressions of dosjiairing sadness : “ Wherever I look, I 
see nothing but the Divinity. I have committed many 
crimes. I know not with what punishments I may be 
visited.*^ Such were S()ni<3 of iiis latest words. 

He died February 21, 1707, in the eighty -ninth year 
of his age. His tomb is at Rau/ah, six miles from 
Dowlatribiid . 

Aurmig/ab is the emperor most admired by the 
Muhammadans ; for lie was austere, a devotee, a just 
judge, a laborious ruler. 

Yet he was thoroughly unsuccessful. He did not 
maintain disci])lint?, seeming afraid to alienate by pun- 
ishing. Mistrustful of all around him, cold-hearted, and 
in all his dealings with Hindus partial and prejudiced, 
he was the very reverse of Akbar. We find him even 
in 1683, at BurhAnpur, levying the jizya from all Hindus 
under his sway in the Dakhan, as well as in Hindust an. 
If Akbar was the real founder, Aurungzib then w::n 
the destroyer of the Mogul dominion m India. Wiitk 
Aurungzib, it has been said, the empire of the Moguls 
passed away ; though the weakness of the paramount 
power was not perceived till the stem and resolute 
ruler bad ceased to wield the sceptre. 

(19.) At this critical period in the history of India, the 
thoii^litful student will paase and survey the groups still on the 
stage from which so distinguished an actor now disappears. 
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A. Of the Moguls theniselyes, the next section will tell us all 
that is necessary. 

B. In the Dakhan the Mahrattas (ch. v. § 37), apparently 
humbled, are in reality placed, by the destruction of the Dakhani 
kingdoms, in the most fayourablo position for founding a per^ 
manent dominion. The Peshw&s are coming. (Ch. y. § 40.) 

c. The English merchants have now factories on every part of 
the coast (ch. vii. § 6) ; and the three Presidency towns and 
forts of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are under a regular 
government, promising stability and development. 

D. The French, too, are flourishing. The rivalries have not 
begun. (Ch. vii. § 7.) 

E. In England Queen Anne is on the throne. Marlborough, 
the Zulfiklr KhAn of England, is in the zenith of his glory. 
(Blenheim, 1704.) Gibraltar had been taken (1704). The par- 
liaments of England and Scotland were united in the year 
Anmngztb died. 

The battle of Almanza, in the wars of the Spanish Succession, 
was gained by the Duke of Berwick the same year. 

The Act of Settlement has been passed. A powerful aristo- 
cracy in England, like the clique of Omrahs in Delhi, governs 
the kingdom. 

r. The Portuguese have sunk to their present level. (Ch. vL 

§ 20 .) 

0. The Dutch are busily engaged in trade. (Ch. vii. § 4.) 

H. Soon Dupleix (1731), Clive (1743), and Hastings (1750), 
will be in India. Fifty years will bring us to Plassby (1757). 

1. Meanwhile Mir Jafftr (or Mflrshed Kflli Eh&n), the founder of 
MflrshedAb&d, is viceroy of the three SflbAhs of BengAl, BahAr, 
and Orissa. 

j. The greatest of the Sikh Gurus, Guru Govnrn, a man woithy to rank 
with Sakya Muni, was killed in 1708. He was a man of genius and heroism. 

(20.) The chief historian of these times is styled KhAfi KhAn. 
The emperor strove to prevent any history being written. Mir 
Muhammad however, composed his history in the latter 

pari 01 ihe reign; but concealed it. Hence his title; MhAcfKhAn 
(=st.he concealed). 

This historian himsolf was sent to Bombay in 1695, on a mis- 
sion. A ship bound to Mecca had been seized by English pirates ; 
and ** although the Christians have no skill at the sword, by bad 
management the vessel was taken,*’ says the report. (1693.) 

Anmngztb ordered the English factors to be seized at his 
ports, and the English laid hold of the emperor's officers. KhAfl 
KhAn was to settle the dispute. 
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The historian says that he was received hj elderly gentlemen 
in rich clothes, who laughed more heartily than became so grave 
an occaHion, bat were intelligent and acute. 

Thcrb was no lack of dignity, order, or military display. 

Tiiis was not tho only case in which the English merchants 
came into collision with the officers of Anrungzlb. 

Sir Josiah Child made a futile attempt to effect a settlement English in Ben- 
in Bciigll, by force of arms, in 1686. gilml6W. 

This incident excited groat enmity in tho emperor’s miiid 
against the English. In 1690, however, Mr. Charnock made his 
peace with the emperor. 


PAET IX. — The Six Bitlebs of the Falling 
Empibb. 

§ 10. The SEVENTH Mogul emperor was BahAdab TSLr 
ShAh {=the valiant king), or ShAh Alam {dicing of the ” * 
universe) L, a.d. 1707-1712. 

(1.) On the death of Aurungzib, there was the usual ciriiwraon 
contest between the sons of the deceased emperor. (See Auu^ibu 
table, p. 122.) These were three, Moazzim, Azam, and 
Earn Baksh. The deceased emperor had willed that Vain attempt at 
the eldest of these should be emperor, taking Delhi for 
his capital, and governing the north and east ; while rGompan 
Azam was tip share the dominion, having Agra as his CHAauniAOM.] 
capital, and j^oveming the south and south-west; and 
to Earn Baksh were assigned the kingdoms of Oolconda 
and Bijapiir. 

Moazzim and Azam, however, simultaneously claimed Jans 1707. 
the crown ; and a bloody battle was fought south of 
Agra, in which Azam and his sons were slain. 

EAm Baksh still refusing to^acknowledgei Moazzim, FeteotiylTOa 
a battle was fought near Haider&b&d, where he abo 
was defeated and killed. 
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8hA3i Atom Z., the seventh Moffol* BCahrattas^ BAjphts. 


(2.) Moazziin, his hrotbin-s being thus ^isi>osotl ol‘, 
assumed the title of Baiiadah Suau; hut is oftener 
called Shah Alam I. 

His 'xn'iit Omriibs wcto : 

A. Ass.'i'-l Klittti,a pr^neral in Auningzib’s DaTclian 

wars. T{«‘ (Hcd in 1.71^: tla? last of the ancioiit Mo^ii! Mobility. 

n. Ziillikar Kliiiii, tin; son of (.\) viceroy of the Dakhan. 
[§ t • (•“*)•] § •^7.) 

(. .’\I«'Miin Khan, tlio V'^azir, an able and woll-intoiitioned 
Jilin is ter. 

M. Daiid Khan J’anni, one of .Aiirunjfzih’s Patun olheers, act ing 
for n I § 12 (tij. I [ Oh. vii. § 7 (8). | 

t)tlirrs weri' coming int<i notica*. c.specially those by whom the 
onijiirc* was destined to ho liismoiabc'rod. [Cuiiip. § 12.J 

( 8 .) The Mahratias. 

'riuMr |)owi‘r was now rajiiilly increasing. 

S.uiu Wits roleasod hy Prince Azam, who hoped for 
tin; assistance of tlio Malirattas* 

Tliere was civil war aiiiuiig the Mahr 'S. The 
Mogul (hivcrniniMil su|»]M)rtctl iSatiu, and ; ;cd him 
the Ch'Htf^ or fourth of the rovonue. (Ch. v. § ilB, ‘dP.) 

(i.) Tlo‘ /.'o;//o?/.s\ [§ (I (12).] 

M’horo w^Tc three great ihijput princes at that time, 
and those made a h'ague for the prot»‘c<ion of their 
conntrv ag-ainst the iiliammadans. Tliey were: — 

A. till- liana, of Ondipiir, whose naniu was Jtaiia 
Umra (17th) l/lh) ; 

B. the Knja of Marwar, Ajit Sing [§ 9 (9)], son of 
Jeswaiiit Sing [§ 12 (7)], who was the acknowledged 
Eajput leader; and 

c. the Kaja of Jejpur, Jey Sing II., a great mathe- 
matician and astronomer. 

Under these chiefs the Kajpuis obtained from Ba- 
hadar Shah an acknowledgment of virtual indepen- 
dence. 

(5.) TU SiJcJis. [Ch. xi. § 22.] 

These were the disciples of Naiiak (bom near Ldb6r, in 1469), 
who flourished in the time of Buber. He taught a comprehensive 
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and tolerant monotlieism, or, more correctlj, pantheism, and 
songht to comprehend Hindds and Muhammadans in one. The 
leading notions of Snfiism and the YAdAnta (oh. i. § 16) are 
blended in his system. The tenets of this sect in many respects 
resembled tjhose of the Yaishnayas. Their sacred book, the 
Adhi Granth, written in old Hindi, consists mainly of hymns of 
Hindd origin. The book is worshipped and chaunted ; but is 
perfectly unintelligible to the Sikhs themselves. Persecution 
changed an Inoffensive sect into a military commonwealth. 

Guru Go^nd, their tenth Guru or spiritual chief, in 1676 
completed their organisation. He was slain by a private enemy 
(1708) ; but his re^tives and followers were visiteci with every 
species of cruelty. 

He wu killed at Mandair, near Bldar, on the GodA?ail. Thera is a Sikh 
College on the apot. 

Banda was now their leader. Their hatred to the 
MusalmAns, inflamed by long persecntions, broke out 
into the mpst fearful atrocities. 

gniity of great BahMar Sh&h in person went against them, and 
oruelties. j ■uni- . u-.x r-ii-j x- ^x - 



Death of ShAh 
Alaml. 

VIII. 

JsnlNDin 

Shxh. 

His accession, 
1712. 


ZulflkAr’s 
ambition and 
atroganoe. 


TheTwoSeiads. 
They espouse 


BahMar Sh&h in person went against them, and 
drove tjhem into the hills ; but failed to capture Banda, 
and the check to the Sikhs was merely temporary. 
(Comp. § 12 and ch. xi.) In this struggle the em- 
peror spent his last years. 

(6.) This emperor died in February, 1712. 

§ 11. JsiiANDAn ShAh (a.d. 1712-1713), was the 
eighth Mogul Emperor. 

(1.) Though he was the weakest of the brothers (table, 
p. 122), Mirza Moiz-ud-din, through the influence of 
Zulfikar. Khan, overcame his rivals ; and, with the 
usual slaughter of kindred, ascended the throne. 

(2.) Zulfikar’s motive for aiding him was the belief 
that the weakness and incapacity of the emperor would 
throw all power into his bands ; but his arrogance dis- 
gusted the Omrahs even more than the low debauchery 
of his master. 

(3.) Farlukhshir, the second son of Azim-u-Sh&n, the 
second son of Bahadar ShAh (see table, p. 122), escaped 
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the slauehter; and solicited the aid of two vtliant, Oammavt 
able, and j^werful noblemen, henceforth to be verj 
prominent in this history : Seia.d Hussain Ai,t, Go- 
remor of Bahdr, and his brother Skiad Abdullah, 

Goremor of All&h&bad. 

(4) These Seiads, the king-makers of India, espoused 
Farukhshir’s cause warmly ; and in a battle Igra 
defeated ZulfikAr and his puppet emperor, Jeh^&r. 

The former was strangled, and the latter was a'so nut 
to death. ^ fikAraadSi- 

(6.) This is the place for some continuous account 
of the celebrated rival king-maker/’ Zulfikar Eh&n. MasSnii. 
His father was Assad Khan, the head of one of the 
oldest noble families in the empire. 

He distinguished himself under Aurungztb in the 
war with the Mahrattas, a.d. 1690 (ch. iii. § 9) ; in the 
course of which, disgusted at being nominally under 
the prince Kam-Baksh, ho held traitorous intercourse (Gk v. | li) 
with the Mahrattas, but at length took Oinji. His and 
his father’s influence gave BahudarShah the throng; 
and by that emperor he was made Viceroy of the 
Dakhan. His advice led to the release of Sahu. He 
raised Jehandar Shah to the throne, and was his Vartr; rmiMvoC 
but fell a victim to his own troichery; for, having utitokETm) 
surrendered his master to the Seiads, he was, by their 
order, strangled. 


(GkT.iii) 


n^lVuijoC 

irtiMhCim) 


§ 12. FaeukhshIr, A.D, 1713--1719 : the ninth Mogul tt 

(1.) The personal history of this imbecile omiwror 
is now of much less importance than those of the 
powerful Omrahs who exercised the sovereignty in his 
name, and their four rivals. Of* six of these a few 
particulars are added. 

(2.) (a. b.) The Barha Seiads (^descnidunfi of t&ejTlitSolnSa 
prophet) were a powerful tribe in Bahar, whem they 
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CHAP. JII. §12. 
A.D. 1713, 15. 


Hiz4xn-ul-tQulk. 
(His name was 
Chen Kilich 
Khan. His 
ot her titles were 
Ghazhud-dlu 
and Asaf J&h.) 
(§16.) 


Sadat KhAn. the 
ruler of Oudh. 
Died 1739. 

1 (§17.) 


Mir JAmla 
(=vviine viin- 
utcr). 


DAM Khan. 
[Ch.Yii.§7(8).] 


Famkhdiir'B 



L 


THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


Farukhsliir, the ninth Mogrnl, 1713-1719. 


had boon long settled. The brothers Hussain All and 
Abdullah Khan wore men of much courage and ability ; 
had been promoteil by Azim-u-Shaii, the emperor’s 
father, when In' was Viceroy of ]:Jengal. The former 
was now made Vazir, Jind the latter cominander-iu- 
chief. 

(3.) (c.) Kizain-ul-mulk (-=rcffnlaior of the fchigdom, 
bom hi 1644, and died in 1718), (see table, § 16), 
at tha - time was a vett'ran ivarvior, a man of oonsum- 
niate o|iiniiiig, and a prominent person from this period 
till his death. His descendant s are the Nizams of 
Haideriiinid. 

(4.) (d.) Sadat {—projnticmsnes^i) Khrui, originally a 
niorchaiit from ilie lAu’sian la’oviiea^ of Khorasjm, was 
the coadjutor and rival of the Nizam-ul-miilk ; held a 
high military commaml ; and foiiiubHl llie modern 
kingdom of Oudh. His descetulants are the prt?seiit 
ex-princes of Oudh. 

.(5.) (e.) or less import'inci' is Mir , I inula, a personal favonritc 
of the emperor, who plotti*<l ui(snm‘s.st“ully atraiu.sl. the Seiada ; 
was for a time Governor of Bahar ; ami, liualiy, was dismissed 
to his iiative'towii of Multan. He juiisi not hi* eonfouuded with 
others bearing this title. j 

(6.) (p.) A warrior of great and enduring renown ■ 
was baud Khan, who acted for a time as Viceroy of 
the Dakhan, but was now removed to Khaudesh and 
Gujarat. 

He fell in a desperatcj attempt to overthrow the 
power of Hussain Ali. These t^v'o (e. p.) failed in their 
attempts against the Seiads : the two former (c. d.), in 
due time, as we shall see, succeeded. 

(7.) Pariikhshir married a Rajput princess, daughter 
of Ajit Sing, the Raja of Marwar. This marriage was 
the condition of a peace with the Rajputs. 

It will be seen that the Muhammadan emperors often married 
Hindd ladies. This, doubtless, was a main reason why the Mogul 
emperors were never {with the single exception of Aorungzib) 
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Aunkluililr, the niath Voffnl, 1713-1710. 


CHAP. in. §12. 
A.D. 1716. 


bigoted MuhammadaTis. The mkiure of races tended to pre- 
serve the imperial family- from degeneracy. [§ 6 (12).] 


(8.) A matter of importance in the history of British 
India is connected with this marriage. 

At the time it was pending (a.d. 1716), a deputation 
from the small 'British factory at Calcutta was sent to 
the emperor. It happened that with the deputation 
was a Scottish surgeon, Gabriel Hamilton (a name to 
be had in honour) ; and, as the emperor’s marriage was 
delayed by his sickness, the services of the British 
do(dor were sought for, and were successful. The 
emperor gratefully left it to Hamilton to choose his 
reward ; and he, with rare disinterestedness, asked, on 
behalf of the Company, for the zemindarship of thirty- 
sevtm towns in Bengal, and exemption from dues on 
their goods. This in a remarkable degree strengthened 
the position of the British in India. (Ch. vii. § 6. s.) 

(9.) The most important event of this reign is the 
effectual check given to the progress of the Sikhs. 
(Comp. § 10, p. 124.) 

Their leader still was Banda, under whom they were 
guilty of great atrocities, and who was at length over- 
come and sent, with 740 persons (saved for the purpose 
from a general massacre), to Delhi. They were there 
exposed to every insult from the justly enraged popu- 
lation. Banda was the victim of the most inhuman 
barbarities, while his followers were beheaded on seven 
successive days. 

They met torture and death with the most heroic 
courage, disdaining to a man to purchase life by re- 
nouncing their faith. The British deputation was at 
the time in Delhi. 

They were nearly extirpated. In 1839 there were 
only 500,000 of them. 

(10.) The Mogul territories were now mercilessly 
ravaged by the Mahrattas. 


Suigron 

Hamilton. 

1716. 


The Sikhs. 


The Stkhs* 
sufferings. 


(Gh. xl. § 23.) 










ofAnikhdilr. 


WE MOaUL BMPIBE. 


IMunuud Ubiiak, twtUUi Motfnl, X719-1748. 


Niz&m-nl-mulk (3) was made Viceroy of the Dakhan 
in 1713 ; but was soon romoy^ to make way for the 
all-powerful Seiad. Hussain Alip who was so unsuccess- 
ful that^he was compelled to i^ke a treaty with Baja 
SAhu, acknowledging his claim to his grandfather's pos- 
sessions, with all lator conquesis. (Oomp. ch. y. § 42.) 

A body of 10,000 Mahrattai actiudly marched with 
Hussam Ali, to enable him t(^make go^ his position 
at Delhi against all riyals. Cpe of their l^ders was 
the first PeshwA, BAlAji VishwanAth, who remained in 
Delhi till he obtained (in 1720) a. ratification of this 
treaty from Muhammad ShAh. (Oh. y. § 40.) 

The utter degradation of the empire is hastening on. 

(11.) The yaciUating Farukhshir contriyed seyeral 
plots to rid himself of the Seiads ; but Hussain Alt 
anticipated them by assassinating the unfortunate 
emperor* 


X § 18. Th^ Seiads now set up a yontk called BArt-UD-niRi^AT, 

^ three months, of consumption. (a.d. 1719, Febmarj 

aoeaif iTia. —May.) 


XL 

ThedeTOith 
Mogul, 1719. 

xn. 

Muhammad 
SHlH'f acces- 
■huif 1719, 


The Oferthrow 
^ the Seiadi^ 
1790L 


§ 14. They then selected BArt-un-DAULA, who also died in a 
few months. These two names are not in the Muhammadan 
listB of emperors. 

§ 15. (!•) They at length chose Boshen Akhter (see 
table, p. 122), who took the name of Muhammad ShIh, 
and was the last emperor that sat on the peacock 
throne of ShAh JehAn. He owed his ultimate success 
mainly to the firmness and ability of his mother. Thus, 
within twelye years after Aurungzib’s death, fiye princes 
had occupied the throne. 

(2.) This €mperor*$ rtign^ which lasted from a.d. 1719 
Ap1748, 18 one of the iMst eventful of &e whole series. 
The first great eyent in it was the* oyerthrow of the 
ktog-makers." This was effected chiefly by a com- 
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CHAP.in.ilS. 
A.D. i7ao4«. 


bination between NizAm-ul-mnlk and SAdat KhAn. 

The former openly rebelled, marched southward to 
recover his old vicerojaltj of the Dakhan, and over- 
threw the generals sent against him by the two Seiads, 
whose prestige was now well-nigh destroyed. 

Tlie two Seiads wore ShUa, aaid thoir oppoaenti wen Siumla. 

Hussain Ali, taking with him the emperor, left Delhi 
for the Dakhan to oppose NizAm-ul-mulk ; but was 
assassinated nn the march. 

The surviving brother, Abdullah, acted with energy, 
set up another emperor in Delhi, and marched to meet 
the conspirators, but was defeated in the battle of 
SfAdApar, between Delhi and Agra; soon after which 
Hizam-ul-mulk returned and took the office of Vazir. 

(3.) The BAjptits now made good their independence 
in Ajmtr, under BAja Ajit Sing, the late emperor’s 
father-in-law. 

(4.) Nor did NizAm-ul-mulk long remain at court. Nic&minda- 
Disgusted with the laxity that prevailed there, he 
retired to the Dakhan, where *he became from that 
time virtually imiependent. (§ 16.) 

(5.) SAdat Ehan, the Persian adventurer, who had EhAn 
not been long in India, following his example, pro- 
ceeded to make himself independent in Oudh, of which ^ * 
he was governor. (§ 17.) 

Thus was the disintegration of the empire rapidly proceeding. (Ch. t. § 4B.) 
The great Mahratta chieftaius were rising to importance at this * 
very period. 

(6.) The attacks made by. the Mahrattas upon the 
empire, and their struggles with Nizam-ul-mulk will 
be most fittingly recorded in the history of the Mah- 
rattas (ch. V. § 49, &c.) For ten years the old Tfirko- 
mAn was on efficient barrier against these formidable 
foes of the empire. But it was chiefly during this 
weak reign that the Mahrattas extended their su- 
premacy. 


9 
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UiChaiiimaa Shftli, the twelfth MogiU, 1719-1748. 


N&dirShAh. 

1738. 


Death of S&dftt 
Kh&a, 


The trick. 


1739. 


(?.) At this time (a.d. 1738) occurred the Persian 
invasion of India by the terrible Nadir Shah, ** the 
hcasU the terror^ and the execration of his country.'* This 
famous warrior, a shepherd from the shores of the 
Caspian, had delivered Persia from foreign invaders ; 
and had usurped the throne of the country which he 
had liberated. (Ch. v. § 50.) 

Ifc is SJiid, on what seems snrtiriont autbority, that bo was 
invited to [ndia by NraArn-ul-mriik and Sadat Khan ; that ;ic 
reprt)ai.‘bod tbcm in Delhi with their perfidy, and spat on their 
beards ; that the two disf^raccyl traitors resolved to take poison ; 
that Nizilni lil-imilk, however, only pretended to commit auicitio ; 
but that 8udat Khan, outwitted by his rival, really did ao; while 
the fornier, in after days, was wont to make merry at his too 
credulous rival’s expense. It is certain that S4dat Klian died 
while N4dir SliAh was in possession of Delhi. 


Dakhaa affairs. 
1741, 


Death of HizAiii* 
nl'Xnulk. 




The Afffhin in- 
vader, Ahmad 
ShlhAbdAU. 


(Orweond.) 


(8.) The Peshwu, Biiji Rao, died in 1740. (Ch. v. 
§ 53.) This led Nizj»m-ubmiilk, whose power in Delhi 
was supreme, a^in to leave court for the Dakhan 
(1741). His eldest son, Ghazi-ud-din (III.), and his 
relative, Kamr-ud-din, were left as the emperor’s con- 
fidential advisers. He died the same year as the 
emperor, a.d. 1748. (See table on p. 132.) 

(9.) The Rohillas at this period rose into importance. 
The district now called Ilohilkhaud was occupied by 
All Muhammad, an Afghan freebooter, in 1744. (Ch. v. 
§63.) 

(10.) And now appeared another, and the last, of the 
great invaders of India ; one who changed the whole 
history of the land ; who six times passed the Attock — 
the first time in the army of N&dir Shah, and the last 
time to break the Mahratta power at the fourth battle 
of Panipat — ^Ahmad ShIh AbdIlI. (Ch. v. § 58.) 


NOTB.—He rebuilt KindeliAr. and made it bia capital. He had been 
KAdir'a treasurer : and made off with all the money on hla master’s assaa- 
aiuation, June 8^ 1747. 

Tliis was the Abdlli’s. first appearance in India at 
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Muhammad Shdh, the twelfth Mor«al» 1719-1748. 

the head of an army ; but the valour of Prince Ahmad 
(the heir apparent), and of the Vazir (1748) for the 
time rolled back the tide of invasion. 

Prom this expedition the prince Ahmad Shah was 
recalled by the tidings of the death of his father. 

The battle of Sirlund^ wliere the Abdjili was defeated, 
was the last great effort of the Mogul empire, 

(11.) During this expedition, in 1748, the faithful 
Vazir Kamr-ud-din was killed by a s^t while praying 
in his tent. He was Muhammad's faithful tried friend 
and companion ; and his death hastened that of his 
master, which happened in April, 1748, after a troubled 
reign of nearly thirty years. 

(12.) During this reign the north-eastern Subahs 
became virtually independent. (§ 9.) 

Mhrshed Kuli Khan, of Bengal, a most able and 
energetic ruler, was succeeded in 1725 by Shuja-ud- 
din, who died while Nadir Shah was in Delhi. 

His son was overthrown by a servant of his father. 
All Vardi Khan, a man of talent and experience, whom | 
the emperor confirmed in his usurped dominion. 
(Comp. ch. V. § 67.) 


PART X. — The NizIm’s Kingdom. 

§ 16. This is the place for a summary of the history 
of that kingdom which Nizim-ul-mulk founded in the 
Dakhan. 

(1.) [See table, p. 182.] The events immediately following 
his death will be found inch. viii. § 16-20. We there see Sal&but 
Jnng, the third son of the wily old TilrkomAn, installed in 
Anrnngibld, under the protection of the all-powerful Bnssy. 
His appeiatinent WM confirmed by the emperor Ahmad Shth. 


CHAP.ni. §15. 

A.D. 174A 


(Cfc T. §58.) 


The lUttle of 
Sirbiiid ; tho 
two Alhnads, 
1748. 

I The Death of 
Kamr-iid-din, 
and of Muham- 
mad Shah. 1748. 


SmiiauuT of tbs 
hiitoijoftlis 
Niilm's Uiiff* 






TABLE TO ILLTTSTBATE CHAP. m. § 16. 

THE NIZAMS OP HAIDEEAbAD. ok SUBAHDAbS OP THE DANHAN. 
GHAzi-ud-din I, (ct. iii. § 9 fl23). 


13a 



vni. Afzal-ud-daulat. 
Died 1869. 
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(B.) ^ITlie eldest son, GhAzt-nd-dtn (m.), had then avoided a 1761. 

' contest for his father’s dominions. ^He now, despising the .weak The llehnittAa 
and effeminate Sallbat, induced BAlljt B4ji RAo, the third fa^sdbyboth 
PeshwA, to aid in an effort to overthrow him. BalAbat, by a 
bribe of two lakhs, induced the FeshwA to retire. (Oh. v. § 61.) 

(3.) Ifeanwhile Bnssy consolidated his power; and, main- Bussyinthe 
' taining strict discipline, kept his French force in a state of l^^lhaa. 
admirable effidenoy. 

Bossy saved SalAbat by a masterly maroK on PAna, and by 1751. 
two bx^ant victories over the Mahratta horse and the entire 
army of the PeshwA. An armistice being concluded, SalAbat 
and Bossy returned to AurongAbAd ; where GhAzl-ud-din, with 
a large army, soon arrived ; and wo^d perhaps have succeeded 
in seating himself on the throne, had not the mother of the fifth 
son of NizAm-ul-mulk, NizAm All, who hoped to see her own 
son sAbAhdAr, administered poison to him (1762) ; and thus 
removed one of the two persons who stood between KizAm All 
and the elevation which he afterwards attained. 

(4.) The cession of a large tract of country north of the Wain 
GangA, induced the Mahrattas to depart, leaving SalAbat unmo- 
lesM. HaidarAbAd now became the capital. (Ch. v. § 62.) 

Non.— It wss foandsd in 1685 by Muhammad Kutb Shlh. Its aatient 
name was Bhinasar. It is on the river Musi, a tributary of the KishSna. 

Seounder&bid is about three miles to the nortn. 

(5.) In 1758, Bussy, having been ill-treated by the SubAdar, The Northern 
managed things with such a firm and skilful hand, that he oon- 
trived to obtain, as the price of his forgiveness, a grant of the French, 
NorthemHSirkArs, stretching along the coast for nearly 400 (Th^aie— 
miles from the Chilka lake to the PennAr, possessing an area of 1- GontAr. 
17,000 square miles, well watered by the Kishtna and GodAvari, 3' 
and yielding an annual revenue of £400,000. . This was by far 4! BAjunandvL 
the most valuable possession up to that time acquired by any 5- Ghleaoole.) 
European power in India. 

(6.) In 1755 Bussy accompanied SalAbat on an expedition to (Ch. zii. § 12.) 
HysAr; in 1756 he was compelled by intrigues to defend him- 
self against SalAbat, who had been induced to dismiss him ; and 
in 1768 he saved SalAbat from falling beneath the intrigues of 
his brother NizAm All, and the minister NawAz KhAn. NizAm 
All was commander-in-chief, and an inveterate traitor. BasAlat 
Jung was minister, and in the interest of NisAm Alt. 

'(7.) On the 18th June 1758, Bussy was recalled by Count Bossy leoslled 
Lilly, and was compelled to retire from the Dakhan when he by LsUy. 
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(Ch. ii. § 14.) 


The French 
(Iriveu from the 
Northern Sir- 
karu, 1769. 


Nidim Ali. 


9Tie Northern 
'Strkara. 

Madras 

timiditj. 


Guntiir. 

(Ch.x.§21.) 


Hyder&b&d 
broiuht under 
the Subsidiary 
System, 1798. 

(6i. X. §M.) 

The ceded ^ 
tricts. 

Munto. * 


AffUrsoftlieHliAm. 


was arbiter of its destinies.- (Ch. vlii. §81.) This was a terrible 
blow both to Bnssy and SalAbat. 

The Marquis dc Confians, who was left in charge of Masuli- 
I patam, mismanaged affairs, and alienated the people ; and in the 
following yoar Colonel Forde, sent by Clive from Calcutta, drove 
the French from the Northern Sirkdrs, and obtained a grant of 
them from the terrified Salabat Jung. 

This was confirmed by the emperor in 1765. (Ch. ix.) 

(S.) Now camo the contest between the PeshwA. BAlAjt RAo, 
and Sahi])at Jung. fCh. v. § 68.) 

(9.) SalAbat Jung was dethroned in 1761 by his brother NizAm 
Ali, and was put to death by him in 1763. NizAm All then 
invaded the Camatic, but was stopped by the Knglish. Nego- 
tiations were entered into for an imperial gprant of the Northern 
Sirkars, which was given ; bat with unaccountable timidity, the 
Madms Presidency actually negotiated with NizAm All, and by 
the treaty of 1766 agreed to hold the Northern SirkArs under 
the NizAm, and to pay him eight lakhs a year as a tribute for 
them ! Guntdr alone was not to be taken by the English till 
the death of BasAIat Jung, to whom it had been given as a 
jAghir. 

(10.) The affairs of the NizAm are now mingled up vrith those 
of the Mahrattas and with Mysdr, and must be studied in 
chaps. V. and xii. 

(II.) In 1798 Lord Wellesley made a treaty with the NizAm, 
by which a contingent of 6,000 troops was to be supported by 
the NizAm, and the French expelled. This alliance has not been 
broken. 

The districts of BallAri (Bellary) and Eadapa (EArpa ^ 
Gnddapa), commonly called the ceded districts,” were made 
over in 1^ for the support of this contingent. Major (Sir. T.) 
Mnnrc was appointed collector, and held the appointment for 
eight years. There be died, when visiting them as G. of Madras. 

I (Ch. X. § 84.) 

(12.) NizAm Ali died in 1803, four days after the great war 
began. Metcalfe was Resident at HaidanbAd from 18^ to 1827. 
(Ch. z. § 105.) He introduced great informs. In reference to 
the HaidarAbAd conrt at this ^riod, it was said that, ” it was a 
sort of experiment to determine with how little moiality men 
can associate together.” The scandals connected with the house 
of Palmer A Co. must be studied in his life. 

Sikander JAh, hia son, waa pnt on the throne by Lord Wel- 
lesley. llie HaidarAbAd authorities scandalously n^leoted their 
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oblig’ations during tho war of 1803 ; yet Lord Wellesley generously 
made orer I3er4r, taken from Nagpur, to tho Nizam. 

He died in 1828. Naztr-iul-dnulat succeeded him. He died in 
1857. Tho next Niz^m was Afzal-ud-daulat. He died in 1860. 


CH.m.flM7. 


(13.) In 1853 arrAngcments became necessary to scenre the 
payment of the British contingent, maintained acconling to the 
treaty of 1801. This the Nizam could not secure ; and certain 
districts in Border, referred to above, chiefly cotton-growing 
lands, wore made over temporarily to tho British Government. 
The result has been every way beneficial. Those districts them- 
selves had been originally given to tho Nizam by tho English. 
No royal house has so profited by English protection, under 
which the dynasty of tho old Tiirkomin may long flourish in 
ponce. 

This notice would not be complete without reference to the 
able and enlightened minister Sir Salar Jung, who from 1853 has 
directed the affairs of Haidar^bid. (Oh. x. § 177.) 


Berir. 

(lutrod. $ 20.) 

Lord Dalhousie 
assumes the 
management of 
this District. 
(Ch.x.) 


FAST XI. — The Puppet Empebobs. 


§ 17 , The other kingdom then (1724) rendered virtually inde- 
pendent, viz., that of Oudh, the province of the Nuwilb Yazlr of 
. the Empire, was annexed to the British empire by Lord Dalhousie 
in 1856. 

It had never peace or prosperity from the days of the famous 
“Persian pedlar,” who founded it, till its annexation. From 
SAdat Kh&n to Yajid All Sh&h, who was deposed, eleven piincos 
had governed Ondh, including both those rulers. 

In 1819, by the advice of the Governor- General, Lord Hasting, 
the Nuwftb assumed the title of king, and renounced all de- 
pendence upon the king of Delhi. Its government went on from 
, bad* to worse, till there was scarcely an alternative. It was 
reserved for Sir John Lawrence, in 1867, to make such final 
arrangements as seem likely to insure the prosperity and con- 1 
tentment of that splendid province. 


SUBlDBiy of 
Oudh history. 
(Gh.z.§li.) 


[Gomp. oh. fac. 
I IS.) 


(Oh.z.§78.) 


(Gh.z.S150.) 

(Ch.x.§120.) 
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Ahmad ShIb, 
1748. 


The great 
Omzaha. 


ahAafpiid^in 
IV., grandflon of 
Nislouul-iaulk, 
1788. 




Mogul againit 
Peniana, with 
Mthiattaa’ 
between. 


HoDAr in Delhi. 


Dea.thof 

AliwiaH niiAli 

Diamenber- 
aent of tlie 
Umpin. 



Ahmnd ShAJbi, the thirteenth Xoffnl, 1748-I7M. 

§ 18. The thirteenth Mogul emperor waa Ahmad 
Shah, a son of Muhammad Shah. His great antagonist 
was his namesake the Abdali, who now made his second 
invasion. Peace was purchased, contrary to the wishes 
of the Omrahs, by the premature cession to the Afghan 
of the provinces of Labor and Multan, in 1748. 

Tho great men of this Emperor's court were Mir Munu, son 
of the lute Vazir, and Viceroy of the Panjib ; Safdar Jung, 
nephew of Sadcat Khan, and his successor in Oudh ; Ghizi-ud-din, 
eldest son of Nizam-ul-mulk ; and a son-in-law of the late Vaztr, 
who bore tho title of Khin Khinin. 

Ohazi-ud-din (III.) soon left for the Dakhan, where 
he was poisoned. [§ 16 (3).] He left behind him a 
nephew, Mir Shahab-ud-din (or Grhazi-ud-din IV.), then 
a bold boy of sixteen, destined to become the most 
■notorious man of his time. Between him and Safdar 
Jung were renewed the feuds of the grandfather of tho 
one and of the uncle of the other. 

The Mahrattas, under MulharBaoHolkarand Jayapa 
Sindia, espoused the Mogul cause: the Jats, under 
Surijmal;^ja of Bhartpur, aided the Persian. The 
weak emperor feared to side with either, and was 
treacherous to each in turn, (Ch. v. § 64.) 

Holkar, by a bold movement, ^Affive the emperor 
into Delhi, which he took. The nobl^ thtn, at the in-' 
Btigation of Ghazi-ud-din IV., pronounced Ahmad 
unworthy to reign, 1754. He was blinded and con- 
signed to prison, where he died. 

The Mogul empire was now in a wretched state. 
Gujarat, Bengal, ^har, Orissa, Oudh, Sohilkhand, the 
Panj&b, the Dakhan (both the portions occupied by the 
sons of the old Niziim, and that possessed by the Mah- 
rattas), and the Carnatic, were mirly severra from the 
enmire. 

~l^lhi waited to see what puppet the young king- 
maker would place on the throne. 
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Alunglr n„ tlM firartaenth Moffid, 1754-1759. 


§ 19 , ALAMGts IL, the fourteenth Mogul emperor, 
was uncle to the last emperor. (See table, p. 122.) 
Nothing more need be said of him than that he was 
assassinated hy order of Ghdzi-ud-din (IV.) in No- 
Tember 1769. 

The Nuwab of Oudh, Safdar Jung, died about this 
time, and was,, succeeded by Shuja-ud-daula. (Gh. ix. 
§ 13.) Confusion, rapine and anarchy now prevailed 
throughout HindAst^. 

The interest of the reign centres in two persons, — 
the young king-maker, Ghazi-ud-din (IV.), — ^and Ali 
Gohar, the heir-apparent, a gallant and generous man, 
thirty-two years of age at his father’s accession, and 
afterwards emperor under the name of Sh&h Alam II. 

The former, by his proceedings in L&hdr, brought 
upon the empire, and on Delhi in particular, the 
calamities of another invasion by the dreaded Ahmad 
ShAh AbdAli. Mir Munu had died in Lahdr, 1756, but 
the Abd&lt confirmed his infant son in the government 
of the Panjab, under the guardianship of the widow 
and Adina Khan, a Mogul of great experience, but 
a traitor who had always encouraged the Afghan in- 
vasions. The Panjab soon fell into great disorder, in 
I consequence of which the Sikhs increased rapidly ; and 
all were discontented. Ghazi now thought his time 
was come for recovering the province ; but he forgot 
the terrible Abdali, who would certainly resent any in- 
terference with his arrangements. Accordingly GhAzi 
set out upon an expedition, taking with him the heir- 
apparent; seized upon the regent and her daughter, 
to whom he had been betrothed ; carried them to Delhi; 
and appointed Adina Beg governor of the province. 
Ahmad immediately crossed the Attock (it was his 
fourth invasion), and marched to Delhi. The adroit 
GhAzi, the intercession of his mother-in-law, was 
pardoned; and rose higher than before, being em- 


CHAP. ni. 819. 
A.D. 1754-76.1 


. XIV. 
Alaxoih II., 
17Mrl759. 


Oudh: 

II. Siifder Jnuff. 

III. Shttja-ud- 
doula. 


The Einff-xnaker 
oad Ali Gohar. 

(§ 21 .) 


(Ch.r.§j».) 


TheAhdAliin 
the PouJAb, 
1759. 


GhAsl<ud*dln*e 
expedition to 
mdr. 
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CHAP.in.§2(L 
▲.o. 1787-«1. 


Tlie AbdAliln 
Delhi, 1757. 

(a.x.§110.) 


The outnures of 
Ghazi-ud^ 

IV. 


SUhilunn. 
a fagitiTO. 


Bagob&'fl i]l« 
f aM expe- 
diUon. . 
(Ch.T.§e9.) 


(Or second.) 


The AbdlU's 
last expedition. 


Delhi oocnpled. 


jUunglz XZ., tha firaxtaoitlL Moffol, 1754-1769. 


ployed by the conqueror to collect tribute and to 
pillage. 

The Abdali entered Delhi 11th September, 1767. 
(Comp. September, 1857. Ch. x. § 25.) 

A pestilence hastened the Afghan's return to Kabul ; 
but he left his sonTaimur Shah as his viceroy in L&hor, 
and a Bohilla chief, Kazib-iid-daula, as chief minister 
at Delhi. 

Ghuzi, as soon as he was relieved of the Abdali’s 
presence, expelled Nazib; imprisoned the emperor’s 
friend ; and laid hands upon the heir-apparent himself. 
In fact, he gave way without restraint to the despotic 
violence and cruelty . of bis natural character. The 
prince, Ali Qohar, however, esca ped (much as Edward I. 
escaped from the clutches of Simon de Montfort), and 
after many wanderings, engaged (1759) in the expe- 
dition, the result of which is given in ch. ix. § 13. 

§ao. The Mahrattas are now the qentral figures on 
the stage ; for this was the time (1758) when Eagunatha 
Eao (Bagoba), at the suggestion of Ghazi and the in- 
vitation of Adina Beg (again a traitor), made that 
showy and splendid, but ill-judged and disastrous, ex- 
pedition into Lsihor, which led to the ruin of ttie 
Mahratta power, in the decisive overthrow of ih^fourfh 
battle of Panipat (1761), 

Eagoba, the rash, overran the Pan jab, and returned 
triumphant, but with no spoil; having incurred a 
ruinous expense, and roused an enemy, the most 
formidable the Mahrattas ever encountered, the Ab- 
dftli ; who now made his fifth, last, and most terrible 
invasion of Hindfistan. 

The Afghftn advanced towards Delhi in September 
1769, prepared to take full vengeance upon the whole 
Mahratta race. Gh&zi, whose restless and cruel am- 
bition had thrown everything into confusion,jiow con- 
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miMk Akm IX., tlM flftMnth Xoffnl. 175»-1806. 


summated his crimes by the murder of the harmless 
emperor, whose headless trunk was thrown into the 
Jamna. This was in November, 1759. 

The assassin then set up a son of Kam Baksh (see 
table, p. 122), by the title of Shah Jehan ; but was soon 
obliged to flee from Delhi, and take refuge with Suraj 
Mai, the Jat leader. 

From this time the villain Gh.4zt disappears (as does his puppet 
emperor) from history. In 1790 he was found by the English 
police in Siirat ; and was, by the order of the Governor-General, 
Lord Cornwallis, allowed to depart for Mecca ; and has not been 
since heard of. 

The Abd&li now a second time entered Delhi with 
fire and sword (1760), but soon retired to his camp at 
Anupshuhur, on the Ganges. The issue of his struggle 
with the Mahrattas is given in chap. v. § 70. 

§ 21. The Mahrattas, under Sivadasha Bao, before 
the fatal battle, captured Delhi, where they elevated 
Jawun Bakht, a son of the absent Shah Alam, to the 
throne. There was a proposal to place Viswas Eao on 
the throne, but this was judged inexpedient. 

After the fourth (second) battle of Panipat, the vic- 
torious Abdali again occupied Delhi ; from whence he 
sent an embassy to ShAh Alam, or Ali Gohar, acknow- 
ledging him as emperor, and appointing his son, Jaw an 
Bakht, regent. He then quitted India. 

§ 22. The proceedings of Shah Alam, who was fighting 
against the English in Bahar, while the Abdali was 
crushing the Mahrattas at Panipat, are given in chap. ix. 
§ 18. Until Christmas Day 1771, the emperor was an 
exile, for the most part in Allahabad, where he kept up 
a kind of court : a British pensioner. It was not worth 
his while, during the intervening ten years, to attempt 


CH.m.§81JS. 
A.&. 17M-71. 


TIm xDiizder of 
the Emperor. 


Tlio enfl of 
Nizaiu-ii1- 
mulk's god- 
son, Gbaxl-ud- 
(Un. 


Abdilt at Delhi 
for the second 
time, 17G0. 
fW. of the 
OanMB, 68 miles 
E.S.E. from 
Delhi.) 

The Mahrattas 
before the 
fourth battle of 
Panipat. 


(Cli. ix. § 13.) 


XV. 

The Nominal 
Emperor SeIz 
Ai.ae U., in 
exile. 
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nJkh AUn XX.» tkb flftMnth MogtQ, 1769-1806. 


to return to Delhi, where Nazib, the Yazir, with the 
young piince, managed affairs with great prudence. 

Once more the Abdali came on the stage to assist 
Nazib. Having defeated the Sikhs in several actions, 
he advanced to Panipat ; but soon returned finally to 
Kandahar. 

He died at Mlrdf, near Eondah&r, in 1773, in his 50th reor. His mau- 
soleum is the fsteaA ornament of this city. His desoendonts appear in 
Indian histoiy m after times. (Ch. x. § 110.) 


AflUninlTTO. 


ShAhAhun Joins 
the Mahiattas. 


§ 23. At the end of 1770 we find that Nazib-ud- 
daula, a virtuous and wise minister, is dead ; and his 
son Zabita Khan fills his place. The Mahrattas occupy 
Delhi, where the prince regent and royal family reside. 
Shah Alam is still a pensioner in Allahabad. At this 
time the Mahrattas made overtures to the exiled cm-^ 
peror, offering for a large sum of money to restore him 
to his position in Delhi. The English dissuaded him 
from putting himself into their hands ; but imposed no 
restraint on his actions. 

In 1771 he thus, escorted by an English force, 
crossed the borders of the district of All&habad. to join 
his new friends the Mahrattas; and from that time the 
Mogul sovereign never claimed the right to interfere 
in the provinces to the east of that boundary. (Ch. v. 
§81.) 

There were now two great parties in Delhi, the Mu- 
salmans, anxious to retain their scanty possessions ; 
and the Mahrattas, striving to recover what they had 
lost at Panipat. 

Zabita and his army i^ere soon driven out of Delhi, 
and the Mahrattas were supreme. (Oh. v. § 85.) 


§ 2/L We shall not pursue the history of the nominal 
rulers of Delhi in detail. A few particulars will suffice 
to connect it with the other parts of this work. 
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The eldest son of Zabita Eh&n was Oholam Kadir, (Ch.T. §107.) 
who on his &ther’s death in 1786» succeeded to his 
estates. This young chief asserted his claim to the 
honours possessed by his father, openly rebelled ahoi&m K&dir's 
against the emperor, got possession of Delhi and of ■'**®®^**®*- 
Shah Alam’s person, and, under the pretence that he 
had concealed treasures, after heaping every species of 
indignity on the poor old emperor, struck out his eyes 
with his dagger. His sons and grandsons had been ShAiiAiainn. 
previously tortured before his eyes, August 1788. One 
of these latter was the very Muhammad Bahddar, who 
permitted, if he did not instigate, similar atrocities in 
the same building, in Delhi, in 1857. (Ch. x. § 15.) 

The poor blind emperor was soon rescued by the He died Deo. 
Mahrattas ; but remained in extreme penury until, in 
1803 (September 16), he was rescued by Lord Lake. 

(Ch. V. § 130.) 

GThe sceptre of HindflstAn then passed into the hands 
of the British Qovemment. 

Betribution fell on Oholam Eadir ; for, falling into 
the hands of Sindia, he was horribly tortured and mu- 
tilated ; and at length his head was sent, to be laid at 
the feet of his sightless victim in Delhi. (Ch. v. § 107.) 


§ 25. The eldest son of Shfih Alam, of whose regency 
we Lave read, after many fruitless attempts to place his 
father in his rightful position, disappeared from the 
scene in 1770. 

The second son, Axbab, succeeded to the nominal 
dignity in 1806: and was tiie sixteenth Mogul Sbihlkim*! 

^ ’ second son, 

EMPEBOB. !qiO. 

His son, Muhammad BahAdab ShAh, succeeded in 
1837. He was the seventeenth and Iasi of the emperors xvn? 
of the race of Taimftr the TatAr. For his crimes and 
his fate, see chap. x. § 28. 

His sons and {pnndson, infamous for their barbarous 
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TtMlKfeiaotlonoftlMlMaMofVsImte fllniiiottrl<tliiB iif 
iterate. 


treatment of English women and children, were shot 
by Captain Hod^n, near HumAyAn’s tomb — the 
splendid monument erected by the greatest of the 
Mo|u1b to the memory of his father (September 22, 


sjassJ!" 


^ppetem- 

peron. 


§ as. sketch sho^ ns saTenteen emperors of one family 
reining in Bnccession in Delhi; a circumstance without a 
parallel in Indian history. Thu result was mainly due to 
Akbar’s genius, policy, and personal character. 

Of these, only six can be considered as real sovereigpu. 

Their history exemplifies the two ways in which the course of 
Oriental dynasties always runs. There is first a kind of “ natural 
selection,§ ** by which, at the death of a ruler, the strongest sur- 
viving scion of the racj, after conquering and putting to death 
the w'eaker members of the family, ascends the musnud. This, 
in the case of the Moguls, kept the reins of empire for nearly 
I two centuries in vigorous hands. 

Then, when there are no strong men to dispute the succession, 
the authority falls into the hands of powerful ministers, who 
place the imperial puppet on the throne, consign him to oblivion, 
and govern in his stead. 

From Akbar to Shd,h Alam I., the former course was pursued ; 
there was a contest at each vacancy, and the strongest grasped 
the reins ; after that t^me, the latter alternative prevailed, and 
till the rescue of ShAh Alam II. by Lord Lake (from which time 
there was really no emperor), we see a succession of powerful ■ 
and unscrupulous men, consisting of Zulfikd^r Khkn, the Barha 
Seiads, Ghdzi-ud-diii, Gholdm Eddir, Mah&daji Sindia, and Daulat 
R. Sindia, supreme in Delhi. 


What did the 
Moguls do for 
* India? 


Iheir works. 


§ 27 . In bringing this summary of the Mogul history to a 
close, we pause to ask, what this splendid line of emperors did 
for India? Magnificent palaces, mausoleums, mosques, and 
mindi's, attest their wealth and taste ; but we find among their 
remains scarcely any traces of those works which really, con- 
tribute to the welfare of a people. 

The few roads made by Muhammadan rulers were for the 
passage of their troops ; and their canala and were mostly 
for iho supply of the royal palaces. 

Everything seems to prove that the people were little con- 
sidei-ed. These rulers, with the splendid exception of Akbar, 
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goyerned India solelx with a view to their own dignitj and 
convenience. 

The Hognls had to contend with AfghAne, BAjpdte, and llMirMnMa 
Mahrattas. (KAdir 8hAh occupied Delhi without opposition.) 

Against the AighAns they strove with varied success: the 
AbdAli was their undoubted conqueror. The BAjpAts they were 
able first to subdue, and then to attach to themselves. Auning- 
zib never really makered the Mahrattas, and they soon ocoupM 
Delhi. The English have succeeded to their dominion; yet with 
the Moguls, as such, England has fought no battle. 

England released Shfii Alam II. in 1803, pensioned his son, 
and transported his grandson — ^the justice of whose doom no one 
will be wBling to dispute. 
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TEE DAKEAN. 


CHAP. IV. §1. 
A.i>. 1294. 


Dakliui liistoTj. 


CEAPTEE IV. 


Ftomaaiuk. A SUMMABT OF THE HISTORT OF THE DAKHAH. 

DAKSHINA 

aSotttfcim. 


PAET I. — ^Fragments op Early Dakhan History. — 
1294. 

ProgresBof § 1, About three hundred years after the first 
entrance of the Musalraans into India under Miiham- 
^arikandMasa Kasim (a.d. 711), the first permanent establish- 
ment of a Muhammadan dominion was made in Luh6r 
1029. |jy Mahmud of Ghazni (ch. ii. § 10), a.d. 1022. 

This did not, however, affect the Dakhan. There 
various flourishing kingdoms continued to exist, go- 
verned by Hindu Bajas. (Comj). ch. ii., Table, § 3.) 
1904 a Nearly three hundred years after this (a.d. 1294), 
the Muhammadan banner was at length carried across 
of ih« Dakhan? the Nerbudda by Alla-ud-din Ehilji, {be nephew, mur- 
derer, and successor of Feroz Shuh. (Ch. ii. § 81, 
p. 69). 






TEE LAKHAir. 

U5 

BwaHj State of tlie Dakhan. 

GH. IV. § 2 . a. 

The Dakhan now became an extended battle-field ; 
and was so from that time till 1819. Muhammadans 
are seen fighting there against Hindus ; the Mogul 
emperors against the Dakhan Muhammadan States ; 
the Mahrattas against both; Haidar Alt against the 
Mahrattas ; and, finally, we see the English giving 
peace to the whole. 

The Dakhan a 
battle-beld for 
flve centuries. 

(Comp. ch. T., 
xii.) 

§ 2. The Dakhan is the countiy south of the Narbad- 
dah and Mahanadi rivers ; or, all south of the Vindhvd 
range. In general we now restrict the name to the 
high table-land between the Tapti and Kishtna : the 
Dakhan proper. 

Use of the term 
Dakhan. 

Here was the cradle of the vast Mahratta confederacy. Here 
too were the Dakhan Muhammadan kingdoms ; and here was 
the Btjanagar Hindfi kingdom, so long their rival. Hero Nizilm- 
ul<mnlk mode for himself a lasting dominion. (Ch.‘ iii. § 16.) 
Hero was also the scene, of Haidar Alt’s usurpation and of 
Tippfi’s cruelties. (Gh. xii.) Here the Portuguese fiourished. 
(Ch. vi.) Here the French and Engliah fought. (Ch. vii., viii.) 

' Its rulers. 
Dakhan proper. 
Hyder&bkd. 
Mysdr. 

Koncan. 

Kamatio. 

§ 3. early inhabitants of this region are called 

in native works foresters, goblins, and even demons. 
But a considerable degree of civilisation must have 
existed in the south, ten centuries before the Christian 
sera. 

The tradition, that the Apostle St. Thomas visited Indio, and was mar- 
tyred at the place still called St. Thomd, in the vicinity of Madras, is 
hi^rhly credible. 

The very early native litezature of South India is deeply imbued with 
Christian influences. 

Early settlers 
in Dakhan. 


The sage Agastya^ probably in the seTenth century b.Cm seems Agartya. 
to have done much to introduce science and philosophy in the 
south, bringing thither, in fact, the elements of Brahmanical 
civilisation. He is identified with the star Canopus. To him is 
attributed the foundation of the science of Tamil grammar and 
medicine. None of his works are extant ; though many books 
pass current under his name. 


10 
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CH.IV. §4-6. 


IbanroMT**- PAndja kingdom. 



TheTulu^ 
country is the 
chief seat of the 
followers of 
H&dhaTa. 


’The Tamil king- 
l^ms in the 
oouth. 


Prop. Jfad’hurd. 


T/ii’a is Us form 
in Tamil. 


(Ch. i. § 12.) 


§ 4 . Firo languages were anciently enumerated as spoken in 
the Dakban: Tamil, Kanarese, Telugu, Mahratta, and Uriya. 
To the.se we must add the language of the GAnds and other 
mountain races; with the Tuluva and Malay&lim, which aro 
dialects of the one ancient Dr4vidian language, of which Tamil, 
Kanarese, and Tolugn are offshoots. These are radically iiido- 
poiKlcnt of Sanskrit ; though they have been enriched by copious 
additions from that language. Mahratta and Uriya are Sanskrik 
dialects. 

The Tuluva (or Tulu) is the language of South Eanam. It mosi . esem- 
hles Kaniirese ; but contains a great admixture from all the vernaculars of 
South India. 

The iieople who speak these languages (except the Uriya) are called 
Dravioians. They were probably among the very earliest settlers in 
India, being of Scythio ori^n. 

§ 5. Ill the extreme south two very ancient king- 
doms, both Tamil, existed — the PAiulya and the Chola. 
A Pandyan king is said to have twice sent an embassy 
to Augustus. We are told that in the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the south not a span was free from culti- 
vation ** in these provinces. The Pandyan capital was 
Madura. That of the Chola kingdom was Conjevi'ram 
(Kanchipurani), till a.d. 214, when Tanjorc was founded 
by Kullottunga, who made it his residence. 

The Paiidya kingdom was probably founded in the 
fifth century b.c. Slany traditions exist regarding the ■ 
Pandyon ruh'rs. Several of them were distinguished 
Tamil authors. 

The last of the Pandyas was Kftna Pandya (=/7i6 
hunch-hack), whose probable date is the middle of the 
eleventh century a.d. 

The south of India is remarkable for three things : the ranirnificoucc of 
its temples, Imilt in a style iwculiar to the south ; its wonderful system of 
irrigation ; and its languavres, hardly inferior in copiotisne&s, flexibility, 
and sweetness to Sanskrit itself. 


Madnm. 

The Nayakan 
princes. 


§ 6. In Madura the N&yal an princes (the first of 
whom was Visvandtha, probably from Vijaya-nagar, an 
officer of the famous Krishna Bfiya, 1559) ruled, till 
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I conquered in a.i>. 1786 hj the Nawab of Arcot. It is 
‘ said to have been in 1400 a city *4ike Delhi.” Its 
rulers were perpetually at war with the Ch61a kings. 

The origin of the Polig4r8 (=stent-men) of the sooth is thus 
told : Visvandtha placed each of the seventy- two bastions of the 
Madura fort under a chief, to whom he assigned villages on 
feudal tenure. Their descendants were the Polig4rs of South 
India. 

The greatest of these N&yakan princes was Timrmla, 
who died in 1659. 

In the Madura kingdom lived the three gpreat Jesuit mission- 
aries, Robert do Nobilibus (1606-1648), John de Britto (1674r- 
1693), and R. C. Beschi (1726). 

De Britto died a martyr, having been cruelly put to death by 
the SSthupathi of R4mn4d. 

We learn from De Nobilibus that in 1610 the Madura college 
contained 10,000 students. 

§ 7. The Ohola kingdom was in later times subject 
to Yijaya-nagar (Bijanagar) ; and at length was merged 
in the Mahratta kingdom of Tanjore. (Ch. t. § 17.) 

§ 8. The Cfera kingdom comprehended Trayancore, 
Malabar, ana Coimbator. It existed from the first to 
the tenth century a.d. ; being absorbed into the Bellala 
State. 

The Western CSoast was probably colonised by BrAhmans from Hin- 
dtst&n. The tradition is that Farasu-KAma caused the sea to retire from 
the foot of the GhAt, and gave the districts of Malayalam, Malshfu-, and 
Kanara, thus recovers, to the Brahmans. 

In the ninth centuiy the southern part broke up into 
many small principalities, one of Which (Calicut) was 
ruled by the Zamorins in a.d. 1497, when Vasco de 
Gama landed there. 

They continued to rule there till the invasion of Haidar All in 
1766. Their ancestor is said to have been M4n Vikrama, a man 
of the cowherd caste. 


U7 


cm. IV. § 7, a 


ThePollgAx 

chiefs. 


Timmsla 

N^akan. 


The Madura 
Jesuit mioslon- 
axias. 


The end of the 
Chdla Kingdom. 


The ^ra king- 
dom. 


"Rdmaofthe 
Axe" the Vlth 
Avatdr, or incar- 
nation of 
Vishnu. 

The Zamorin. 
(Ch.vi. $3.) 


(Ch. nil. § 16.) 
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CH.iy. §»-12. 


▼arloiifl djauttos la tlM omtrd lad tut. 


TlieBtellila 
KAjpdts In thn 
KanSuwe 
oountxj. • 


§ 9. A. powerful dynasty called the family of BallAla 
(or Vehila), who were BAjphts, reigned over the Ka- 
narese country in the eleventh century. 


Their capital was Dw4ra Samndra {^ocean^gate)^ about 100 
miles N.W. of Seringapatam. (Gh. xii. § 2.) They were sub- 
verted by the Musalmins, about a.d. 1310. (§ 17.) 


Viinla Diva, % king of this race, was converted to the Vaishnava faith by 
the great reformer Bdmdnvja, in 1133. The convert took the name of 
VlSHHU VinDDKAIfA. 


TheTeluga 

country. 


§ 10* The Yadavas, from the ninth to the end of the 
twelfth century, ruled over the eastern portion of the 
Telugu country. 

Those Yadavas were Rdjpdts, and came from KAttiwdr. They 
ruled at Vijaya-nagar before the foundation of tho great state 
there in 1336. 


The chAihkyas. § U, Biijp&ts of the Chaluhya tribe ruled in Kalyan 
ighydn^ in the about 100 miles west of Haidarubad. 


From ▲.!». 250 
to 1182. 


The capital of one branch of this family was at one time 
Bdjamandrl (from the end of the eleventh to tho end of the 
thirteenth century). They finally fell under Warangal. Before 
that it is said to have boon at Shrlk&kolam (Chicacolo), and tho 
dynasty to have been of the P^ndava race. 

A prime-minister of the court of KalyAn, whose name was Basava, in thfi 
12th century, founded the sect of Liniipi worshippers. The worship of the 
Linga was long before this an essential part of the Saiva system. Basava 
is now worshipped as an incarnation of the Sacred Bull i»f Siva. His 
system is very widely prevalent in South India. Basava was the canso of a 
revolution, which brought the Chaldkya dynasty to an end, and Kaly&u 
came under the Dtoghur kingdom. (§ 14, 15.) 


Woranghl (or 
OxankiJ). 


§ 12. More important are the Einga of Andhra, or 
Telingftna, who at the Christian tera reigned in Magadha, 
and whose capital in after times was Warangal (founded 
about A.D. 1088), eighty miles east of Haidar&bad. In 
A.i>. 1823 Warangal was takmi by the Muhammadans. 
(§19,p.l51.) 
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The Maliratta country. 


CH. 17 . |ia> 15 . 


It soon regained its independence, and became the (Ch. ii. §sg.) 
seat of the Kljas of Telinguna. They were at per- 
petual war with the Bahniiiii kings, until Waraugal 
was destroyed by Ahmad Shah (a.d. 1435). 

§ 13. Orissa was governed by princes of the Kesari Oriwa. 
family till a.d. 1131. The Gajapatis ruled in Kuttack 
till 1568. Rajas from the north, of a race called the 
** Ganga Vansa,** are also mentioned. It was annexed 
by Akbar, a.d. 1576. (Ch. iii. § 6.) 

Yavan^j whose origin is unknown (perhaps Bactrian Greeks), 
invaded Orissa in 327, and reigned there to a.d. 473. 

§ 14. As belonging to the Mahratta country (Maha- 
rashtra=:grea^ kingd^m)^ we read in the Poripliis, (a 
Greek work, attributed to Arrian, and probably written 
in the second century a.b.), of Baryagaza Broach) ^ 

Plinthana {^Paiihun)^ and Tagara (not now certainly 
known). 

The '*Periplils” describes a voyage from the Bed 8ea to 
ICnsiris, supposed to be Mangalore. 

Tagara was a famous RAjpiit jcity, probably on the 
banks of the Godavari, a little N.jEi. of Bhir, though 
some think that it was the modem Daulatabad. At 
Paithun, on the Godavari, reigned S&livahana, said to 
have been the son of a potter, a.d. 77. This date forms 
the flsra still in use south of the Narbaddah. From 
Paithun, the Capital was, it seems, removed to DSoghar, 
the modem I^ulat&bAd. 

Our knowledge of the Mahrattas dates from the 
combination and development of the race under Sivajt. 

(Ch. V.) 

§ 15. In the beginning of the twelfth century, lUjas 
allied to the BallMas of Andhra^ ruled in this*D&ogiri 


IheMahzatto 

oountijr. 


[Ghr. ; Periplons 
=svoyag$rtmnd,2 

Tsgszft. 


SAUvAhaas, 

a.d.77. 


(PattKttnlsaa 
miles from. 
AurangAbAd, on 
the N. MDk of 
theO^fSzl.) 


■n—lalAliSA 
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CH.IV. jl6.17. 
A.D. 1294. 


Alli.iid.diii 

Khilji,1294. 


The MuhanuBa- 
dani m the 
Oakhan. 


Xifir^a expe- 
ditions. 
(MaJiksfciny.) 


AlU-oA-dlB xml. Kdlldr. 


(=^hili of the gods), [Deoghar, or Daulatabad]. Some 
traditions trace these kings up to Saliv&hana. The 
whole country at this period was divided among a great 
number of petty independent Rajas. 

Those were very wealthy, and the Dakhan seems to 
have enjoyed peace and prosperity under their rule. 


PART IL— A.D. 1294-1347. — Prom the First Ir- 
ruption OF THE Muhammadans to the Founda- 
tion OF THE BIhminI Dynasty. 

§ 16. Allu-ud-din Khilji (the Sanguinary)^ in a.d. 
1294, with 8,000 cavalry, inarched through Berar to 
Ellichpur, and from thence toDeogiri (Deoghar), where 
Riim-deo-Rao-jadow was then reigning. After a show 
of resistance the Rajputs agreed to pay an immense 
ransom, and to cede Ellichpur and its dependencies. 
The weakness of the Hindu states in the Dakhan was 
thus unveiled to the unscrupulous Musalm&n leaders ; 
and the Muhammadans, by the unauthorised and rash 
zeal of Alla, obtained a footing in the south. 

The student will notice that this bej^^nning of the work, which 
Aurungzib nearly accomplished, of bringing all India under one 
I dominion, was contemporaneous with the attempt of Edward I. 
(1272-1307) to reduce all Great Britain under one dominion; a j 
work which the union of tho English and Scottish Parliaments, 
in A.D. 1707, the year of Aurungzib’s death, may be said to have 
accomplished. (Ch. ii. § 31.) 

In surveying the ruins of the vast Muhammadaxi states, whieh from this 
time existed in the Dakhan, we must acknowledge that thdr existence 
there was unattended with any real benefit to the people. 

§ 17. Pour great expeditions into the south were 
undertaken during the reign of Alla-ud-din, under 
Malik tUHr (ch. iL § 32), a.d. 1306, 1309, 1310, 1312. 

K&f&r Beema to have taken Madum in the last of 
these expeditions. 
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miJlB and tiM Tnghlaks. Bljungav. 

In the course of these B&m-dco was induced to visit 
Delhi, where his treatment was so generous, that he 
returned the attached and faithful vassal of the em- 
peror. The Ballala Bajas of Karnata were also 
conquered ; (§ 9.) Waraugal made tributary ; and the 
wliole of the south ravaged as far as Bameshwar (Ba- 
miseram), where a mosque was built, as the sign of 
Muhammadan supremacy. 

li seems doubtful whetlier the Bam^shi^r here mentioned is not CSape 
near Goa. This seems more probable. 

§ 18 . Harpal, a son-in-law of Biim-deo, strove to 
til row off the yoke ; but was overcome and flayed alive 
by Mubarik Khilji (a.d. 1318), who led the expedition 
himself. (Ch. ii. § 33.) At the same time Malabar 
was conquered by Khusru, who avenged the crimes of 
Alla-ud-din by the murder of every member of his 
family. (Ch. ii. § 33.) 

§ 19 . JunaKliiin, tlie second of the house of Tughlak, 
both before and after his accession, led armies into the 
Dakhan. (a.d. 1322-1326.) 

After a severe repulse, he finally took Warangal. 
(a.d. 1323.) Fugitives from this place are said to have 
founded Vijaya-nagar (Bijanagar, § 7), on the banks 
of the Tumbhadra, a.d, 1336. Their names were Bukka 
and Harihrira. It was twenty-four miles in circum- 
ference, and its ruins are of the highest interest. 

From time immemorial there had been a Hiudh city on this site : which 
was said to have been the royal city of Uonuman and Supriya, the faithful, 
and MOW deiiied, allies of Rama. 

Mi^hava Vidhyarau^a, a learned Brahman, was vrime>mini8ter here, and 
is st'il a great authority in the south in philosoray and gTammar. fA.D. 

133 G.) xr .r o V 

This kingdom became the most powerful south of 
the Narbaddah. (§ 29.) From 1490 to 1515 it was at 
its zenith of prosperity, and ruled over the whole 
Carnatic. 

Juna Khan also took Bidar. 


CH.IV.J18,19. 
A.D. 18Xip4T: 


MnbArlk ShUjl, 
laia 


Khhsrh* 


jftna ini4n 
(Ch.ii.§d4.) 


Warangal, 


Bijanagar. 
(SometimeiBf 
called Anna- 
pUndi. It is 29 
miles N.W. of 
Bellaiy.) 

HAdhavaVid. 

hjAronya. 






ThefrrcfttnTolt 
in the Dakhan, 
in tlia tine of 
J&na Kban, 
1U7. 


rThia was the 
time of lildwahl 
ni. and the 
Block Prmee.] 

Zofir Kh&n. 


(Ol ii. §36.) 


Hm fonndation 
oftheB&hniiit 
4]nia«lar« 1347. 


PMhabWfoiir 
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laa state. 


§ 20. As this emperor’s reign was marked bj the 
establishment of the powerful Hindu kingdom of 
Yijaya-nagar, so was it also by the establishment of 
the first indej)endent Muhammadan kingdom in the 
Dakhan. The Amirs of the Dakhan had incurred the 
displeasure of Muhammad Ehan, by sheltering some 
rebellious nobles from Gujarat. These broke out into 
rebellion, and at length Zuffib KhIn, an Afghan, 
was recognised as their leader, and haring overthrown 
the imperial general, was elected their sovereign. He 
had been the slave of a Brahman called Gangu, who is 
said to have foretold his rise, and to have shown him 
singular kindness. 

He assumed the title of Sultem AlU-ud-din Hussain 
Gangu Bahmini, the last two titles (=rthe Brahman 
Ghingu) being in honour of his old master and htene-: 
factor, whom he made his treasurer : the first Hindii 
who held high office under a Muhammadan ruler. This 
was A.D. 1347. The new sultan was wise and conciliating, 
as well as brave. He reigned for ten years at peace with 
the Hindu kings. At the time of his death the kingdom 
embraced Mahdmhtra, large portions of Telingtna, 
with Haichur and Mudgal in the Carnatic. 

The capital of this kingdom was Eulbfirga, west of 
Golconda, 107 miles W. from Haidar&bad. Here was- 
the seat of a very ancient Hindu sovereignty. 

This was (he fraud rebellion by which (he power of 
Delhi was driven north of the Nerbudda^ not to cross U 
again tiU the days of Ahbar. 

This kingdom was at its zenith in 1378 to 1422, under 
Mahmud Shah Bahmini I., and his nephew Fer6z Shah. 

The poet Hails, the Persiaa Hossoe, even set out to Tlait KolbAiga; but, 
frightened by a teniMst. gaye up the idea. 

Ahmad Shfth BIhmmt built Ahmad&bid, Btdar, in 1440. 

Btdar (Vidarbha) was the capital, in yexy ancient times, 
of Bhtma Sdna, whose daughter Damayantl married so 
frunons in Sanskrit poetry. 
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PART in. — Pros the Establishment of the 
BAhmik! Kingdom: 

§ 21. This dynasty of Bahmini kings, eighteen in ^ BAhminl 
number, reigned in the Dakhan for more than ISO 
years. (a.d. 1347 to 1S26, see table below.) 


§ 21. The 18 Bdhmini Kings of Kulburga (1347-1526). 


I. 

Allct-ud-din Huaaain Qangu Sdhmint. The founder. [ZuflBr Kh&n.] 

A.D. 

m7-1358 

n. 

Muhammad Shdh I. Continual war with the Hlndh kin^om of Bijan> 
agar, in which half a million of Hindhs perished. He divided the 
kingdom into four parts: KalbCix^, Daulatabad, Telingono, and 
Berar . . . . • . 



1358-1375 

in. 

Mvidhid. Invaded the Carnatic. Assassinated • • • • 

1375-1378 

IV. 

Ddud Shah. Assassinated after one month and live days • • 

1378 

V. 

MahmUd Shdh I. Encourager of literature. Charitable • • 

1878-1307 

VI. 


1307 

VII. 

SharM-ud.din. Assossinaced ..••••• 

1307 

VIII. 

Ferdz Shdh, The most magniP.cent of the dynasty. Sent an embassy 

1307-1482 


to Tciiuur. The ** merry inoEiarcU" ..... 

IX. 

Ahmad Shdh I. Founded Ahmadabad, Bidar • • • • 

1428-1485 

X. 

Alld‘Ud-din II. Bidar now mode the capital • • • • 

1435-1457 

XI. 

Hurndyun Shdh Zalim (the Cruel) «••••• 

1457-1461 

XII. 

Nizdm Shdh 

1461-1463 

XIII. 

Muhammad Shdh II. ....... . 

1463-1488 

XIV. 

Mahmdd Shdh II. Murder of Xh&Ji Jehin Gaw^, the best of the 



Indian Muhammadans 

1482-1518 

xv. 

Ahmad Shdh U. . « • • • • • • 

1518-1520 

XVI. 

Alld>tti-d{n in. Murdered .•••••• 

Ua8-15Bi 

XVII. 

Wullt-idl^Shdh (a pensioner) • • • • • • 

1588-15M 

• xvm. 

KuUtmrvUa-Shdh. Died a pensioner in Ahmndnagar • • • 

1523 


TatMUBfi^oro eutireljindlttMcoBt, it would imiii, to the welfare of their HisdO nbJeeliL 
'thoashia general they did not greatlj opproM them. Many arohitoctnral remaiaa atUm 
their wealfli, if not thitar taate. Itieharato tiaoeanybeneSoialefleotoofthelrdoniiid^ 
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seat. tv. 

A.i>. 148»- 
1 — . 


I 

TIm XIb^ of Bljaptkr and Ahmadnagar. 


§ 23. The Ida Smi Kings of Bijapur (1489-1686). 


I. 

7<inif Idil ShdK The Portuguese eatabliBh themselTeB in Qoa 

A.O. 

148S-1510 

n. 

Imoet. Conqueror of Bldar . • # • • t • 

1510-1534 

m. 

iriiim . 

1534 . 

IV. 

Ibrahim I • 

1534r-1557 

V. 

Alt, Destruction of Fijanagar. Husband of Chdnd B(bi • • 

1557-1579 

VL 

Ibrahfmll. Splendid mausoleum 

1579-1626 

vn. 

Muhammad. Continual struggles with Siraji. Splendid mausoleum . 

162G-1036 

vm. 

Alt Jdil Shdh, Afzal Khan’s master. Ch. v. § 14 • • 

1655-1672 

IX. 

SHcandar. A prisoner. 

■ 

1672-1689 


§ 24. The Nizam Shdhi Kings of Ahmadnagar. 


I. 

Ahmad Nizdm Shdh , . « . « , . 

A.n. 

1490-1508 

n. 

Purhdn I. A distinguished scholar • . • • . 

1506-1553 

m. 

Husain. Battle of Talikot. Father of Chdnd Bibi • • 

1553-15115 

IV. 

Murteza'l. (the “Madman"). The great minister SaUbat Khan died 

1565-1584 


1589. Muoji in his service. Ch. v. § 7 . 


Mfrdn Husain (the “Parricide *') •••••• 

1534 


Ismael .••••••••• 

1584-1589 


Bwrhdn !!.••••••■•• 

1589-1594 



1594 



1594-1590 


BdhAdwr. (His guardian was Chind BIbi : see p. 97) • 

1596-1599 

XI. 

JfwrCisan, Aided Hhdn Jeh4n LddL Malik Ambor. Annexed 

1637 
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DiMBMilMnBtiit of tho gxMt BMiiwinI ionUaloBS. 

Ch.IT.flLn. 
A... MM., 

The date of the extinction of the Bfthmmi kingdom 
(a.d. 1526) is remarkable also as the date of the foun- 
dation of the Mogul Empire in India. (Ch. iii. § 1.) 
The last real king of the dynasty was Muhammad II. 
(1463-1486), who subdued Amber B&i of Orissa, and 
added the Konkan to his dominions, 1477. Mahmftd 11., 
his successor, was a weak prince. Ehft>ji Jeh&n Gaw4n 
was the able, noble, and uncorrupt minister cit Muham- 
mad 11. He took Conjeveram. By him the kingdom 
was divided into eight provinces. He was treacherously 
slain by his jealous fellow-courtiers. 

1 

.1 

§ 22. The governors of the provinces into which this 
great Dakhani kingdom was divided after the murder 
of Gawau (the infamous contrivers of the death of that 
upright minister), made themselves independent at 
different i)eriod8 after a.d. 1489 ; thus were formed^ 
with the. Bijanagar kingdom^ those six powerful kingdoms 
of the Dukhan, which the successors of BdJber eventually 
subjugated. 

The after-stnip'prlcfl between the Mohammadan powers in the 
Daklian and the Mogul emperors afforded an opportunity to the 
Mahinttas, ns wo shall see, to rise upon the mins of both. No 
grcat(U’ misfortune could have befallen the Mnsalm&n dominion 
in India than this civil strife. 

Six Dilditti 
kingdoBif. 

§ 23. ^6il Shtih founded the Bijapflr kingdom, a.d. 
1489. From him this dynasty was called the Adil 
Shahi. The kingdom survived till 1686, when it was 
destroyed bv Aurungzib. (Ch. iii. § 9, see table, 
p. 154.) 

The founder, Y&suf Adil Sh&h, was descended from 
Agha Morud (Amurath II.) of Constantinople. He 
was a great Omrah of Muhammad Shfth 11. of 
Eulbhrga. 

The struggles of the Bijapdr rulers with Sivaji are 
related in <map. v. § 12, Ac. 

The njapAr 
Magdoin, 148S- 

TteafAdU 

ShAlL 
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CH.1V. S»,29. 
A.P. 1490. 


The ruins of 
BijapCLr. 


AbnuUbiAgax. 


The Mahrattas were very numerous in the armies of 
this state. The Muhammadan kings fomented dis- 
sensions among the Hindu tribes ; and might longer 
have held them in subjection if they themselves had 
been united. 

The splendid ruins of Bijapur still bear witness to 
the extraordinary grandeur of the city. The dome of 
the tomb of Muhammad Adil Shah is 130 feet in 
diameter, little less than that of St. Peter’s at Borne. 


The extent of 
the Bijapur 
state. 


The limits of the Bljapilr state may be roughly stated to haye 
boon from the Nira on the north to the TAmbhadra on the south, 
and from the Bimaand Kishina on the east, to the sea from Goa 
to Bombay on tho west. (See Map.) 

Ferishta, the irreat historian, resided at the court of Ibrahim Adil 
Shiib II., from 1589 to his death, which happened about 1612. (Ch. iii. 
§ 6 [ 23 ].) 



The extent of 
the B agar state. 


The Goleonda 
l^om, 1612- 

(Goleonda Is a 
fortress on a 
hill. Smiles 


§ 24. The second of these lesser Dakhan kingdoms 
was that of Ahmadnagavy governed by the Nizam Shahi 
dynasty. This was founded by Malik Ahmad, son of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Byheri, an apostate Brahman of Bi- 
japur, who chiefly brought about the murder of Gawan. 
He asserted his independence in a.d. 1490, This 
kingdom remained till 1637, when it was finally 
destroyed by Shah Jehan. 

* The history of the sieges of Ahmadnacrar and its capture in 1600, will be 
found in chap. Ui. § 21. (See table, p. 154.) , » 

For tho history of Malik Ambor, see chap. lii. § 7 (5). 

Tho dominion of this state extended over the SAbtlh of Aurung- 
ubAd and West Ber&r, with a portion of the Konkan from Dam&n 
to Bombay. 

Ferishta was born in Ahxnadnagor about 1570, and left that kingdom for 
BijapOr in 1580. 

§ 25. The Goleonda, or Eutb ShAhi dynasty, was the 
third of the Dakhani Musalman kingdoms. It was 
founded by Eutb-ul-Mulk in 1512. It extended from 
Bijapflr and Ahmadnagar to the sea on the east. The 
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Ctoleonda. Berftr. 


kingdom of Golconda was finally subverted by Aurung- 
zib, A.D. 1687. (Ch. iii. § 9.) 

The Patan chiefs of SaTanAr, K&rpa, and Zumdl, made themsclvos 
virtually independent after this. 

The following^ is a list of the rulers of this kingdom 

1. Kutb-ul-hdlx« founder . . « 1512 to 1543 

2. jAMSHiD 1543 to 1550 

B. iBRAUiM ...... 1550 to 1580 

This is the most important. His general 
Aafat Khan conquered Kajamandrl. He 
was one of the four confederates against 
BiJANAOAR. 

4. Muhamhai) KOli .... 1580 to 1611 

He founded Haidarabad, first called Bhag- 
nagar, from his mistress ; then Haidar- 
abdd. from his son. 

5. AbdOllXh . . . . • 1611 to 1672 j 

6. Abu Hussain, who died a prisoner. 

§ 26. The Berar kingdom was founded in 1484, by 
Fath-Ulla Ummad-ul-Mulk, and in 1574 was annexed 
to the Afamadnagar state. The dynasty was called the 
TJmmad-Shahi. The capital was Ellichpur, and the 
royal residence was at the neighbouring fort of 
Gawilgarh. 

The first to separate from the Kulbfirga state, it was the first 
to perish. 

§ 27* is sufficient to name the Barid Shahi dynasty, 
whose capital was at Aliinadabrid-Bidar ; and the king- 
dom of Kandesh, to which Burhanpur, with its neigh- 
bouring fortress of Asirgarh, belonged ; and which in 
1699 was incorporated by Akbar. (Ch. iii. § 22.) ' 

Note.— BIdar is seventy-three miles from Haidaribad. Its walls were 
six miles in circumference. (§ 30.) 

§ 23. The history of hhese kingdoms of the Dakhan 
is connected with that of the Portuguese, from a.d. j 
1498 till the middle of the seventeenth century. (See 


CH.rr^^,28. 


W.N.W. from 
Haidar&bad.) 


The Berir king* 
dom, 1484-1574. 


h 

(Or ImddSMM.) 


BszSdShAhl. 


PortiiRuoie ia 
the Dakhan. 
1408. 
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CHAP. IT. Jl 
A.9. 14M. 


TIm WbMi t^ng6^om of TUiijft-iiftgMr. 


Fj{m»4ia0ir,or 

WjMOfWfiOr 

VuMiiifa. 

(Comp. §19.) 


The confederate 

Tlfnliii.TnmailRn 

Kinge. 


BamB&ja. 


Battle of l^li- 
kot, 1565. 

(The Flodden . J 
Field of the 
HindOis of 
South India.) 


Chandraglri. 


Madias comes 
into the hands 
of the English, 
A.D. 1639. 


§ 29 . The Hind& kingdom of Yijaja-sagar (Bijanagar 
or Narsinga) long maintained its place among the 
powers of the Dakhan; and there Hindft valour longest 
stemmed the tide of Muhammadan conciueBt. Its 
limits nearly corresponded with those of the Madras 
Presidency. To Europeans it was known, strangely 
enough, as the kingdom of Narasinga. This Nara- 
singa founded a new dynasty in 1490. He built the 
forts of Chandragiri and Vellore (ytliir^javelin town). 
But in 1565, the jealousy of the Muhammadan kings 
of Bijapiir, Ahmadnagar, Q-olconda, and Bidar, led 
them to combine to effect its destruction. 

They were All Adil Shlh, Husain NisAm Shah, Ibrahim Eutb ShAh, and 
All Baild. 

The king then was BAm BAja (the seventh of the dynasty of Narasinga), 
sou-iii’law of the Krishna BAya (1509>1524), famous in the vernacular 
literature of the south. 

A battle took place at Talikdt on the Hishtna. The 
confederates behaved with great barbarity after their 
victory. Ram Riija’s head was exliibited at Bijapur 
for a hundred years after, covered with oil and red 
paint. 

The Hindu provinces subject to the Vijaya-nagar 
kingdom now fell into the hands of Naicks (Nilyakar), 
Zemindars, or Poligurs {^tmUmen). 

The Bijanagar kingdom was, however, for many years 
maintained in a feeble way at Penkonda, Vellore, 
Chingleput, and Chandragiri. The ruins of Bijanagar 
are at Hunipi. 

The brother of Bam Eiija settled at Chandragiri, 
eighty miles N. W. of Madras, near Tripetti. He made 
a grant to the English, in a.d. 1639, of the site of the 
city of Madras (ch. vii. § 6, 2.), on the payment of an 
annual rent of twelve hundred pagodas. Seven years 
after this, he was a fugitive ; and his conqueror, the 
Sultan of Golconda, gave the English a new lease on 
the same terms. 
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§ 30. The history of the Dakhan will now fall under 
the following topics, which will be considered in their 


(1.) The efforts of the Mogul emperors to subjugate 
the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Dakhan, from A.n. 
1595 (Akbab) to A.D. 1688, when- the work was nomin- 
ally completed by Aurungzib, twenty years before his 
death. (Ch. iii. § 6 [20], Ac.) The Mahrattas were, 
however, never really conquered by this emperor. He 
reduced the Muhammadan kingdoms, but their sub- 
jugation gave ampler scope to the rising Mahratta 
power. We have therefore, 

(2.) The Mahratta histoir. (Ch. v.) The Mahrattas 
ruled in Delhi, and were only hindered bv Ahmad Sh&h 
Abdali from swaying the sceptre over all India. 

(3.) During the reign of the twelfth Mogul emperor 
the empire fell to pieces. At this period we have the 
establishment of the power of the SAbahdar of the 
Dakhan on an independent footing by Nizam-ul-mulk, 
A.D. 1724. (Ch. iii. § 12, &c.) [See ta^ble, p. 132.] 

(4.) In the south, of almost equal importance is the 
history of Mysdr. (Ch. xii.) Haidar, and Tippu main- 
tained a long struggle with Mahrattas and English. 
The conquest of Mysdr by the English rendered the 
issue of their wars with the Mahrattas certain. 

(5.) But perhaps the most important portion of 
Dakhan history is that of the struggles of the French 
and English in the Carnatic, which resulted, after many 
brilliant achievements, in the establishment of the 
authority of the latter over all the South of India. 
(Ch. viii.) 


A.D. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TED HISTOBT OF THE HAHBATTAS, FBOM THE BIBTH 
OF SITAJI, A.D. 1627, TO THE FBE8EHT TIME. 
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§ 1, To make the summarj of Mahratta history 
more intelligible, it is necessary to divide it into six 
periods : — 

I. Their founder, or rather temporary restorer, 
Sivaji’s life, a.d. 1627-1680 ; 

II. From Sivajf s death to the liberation of Suhu, 
1680-1708, after the death of Aurungzib ; 

ITT . To the (fourth) tecond battle of P&nipat, 1761 ; 

IV. From 1761 to 1774, and the first Mahratta 
WAR (with the English), 1774 to 1782 : PInipat to 

jSALBii; 

I Y. From 1782 to 1803, and the second and third 
Mahratta (English) wars, 1803, 1804, and 1805 : 
Bassbin and Assa! ; and the 
VI. Minor events subsequent to a.d. 1805, including 
the fourth Mahratta war. 
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PART I.— Mahratta History to the Death of 
S ivAjt, 1680. 

§ 2. The country of the Mahrattaa, or-Mah&rishtra (the great 
j)rovinco), is bounded on the north by the S&tpura mountains; 
and extends from about Siirat on the west to the Wain Gangil, 
east of N&gpur. Tiic boundary follows that river till it falls info 
the Warda (Varada), on to Manickdurg, thence to M&hdr, and 
thence to Gua. On the west it is bounded by the ocean. (See 
mai).) It is watered by the Narbaddah, the Taptt, the God&vavl, 
the Bima, the Kishtna, and their many tributaries. The famous 
Mahratta horses are bred on the banks of these rivers. 

§ 3. There is soareely any authentic history of the ancient Mahratta 
country. (Ch. iv. § 14, 15.) 



The Mahratta 

country. 

(Properly 

Mnrfttha.) 

(Introd. § 84.) 

Boundaries. 


Rivers. 


Horses. 

Ancient 

history. 


§4, The Konkan is the country from the Western Gh4ts, The Eonkaa 
called there the Syhadrl range, to the sea; and from Sivad- 
oshagurh to the Tapti. It is an uneven country, with high hills ^ 
and thick jungles, having only narrow defiles reaching up to the 
tablelands. It varies in breadth from twenty^five to fifty miles. 

Some of tho mountain valleys on the eastern edge of the Konkan 

are called M&wals. From these came the hardy Mftwalis em- M4wals. 

ployed by Sivaji. 

In the north are found Bhlls, Rolls, and other wild tribes. TheBAmosls, Wild tribes, 
who are often the watchmen in the Mahratta country, are a numerous 
tribe on the tableland. A Mahratta villa:.fe is called a Gdom (corrupted . Giom. 
from the Sansk. Grama). The head of a village is called a Patell. PatAii 

In the Sathpuri range are found the Gonds and Kirkus. x'aieu. 

§ 5. The character of theMahrattas has in all periods Hfii-forts. 
been much af|[ected by a peculiarity in the physical 
geography of their country. Huge masses of basaltic 
rock, protruded through the alluvial soil in every part 
of the country, rise to the height of from forty to four 
hundred feet. These with little labour are capable of 
being made into fortresses, very difficult of access and 
of great strength. These were the Mahratta hill-forts. 

§ 6. The invasion of the Dakhan by AHA the San- 
guinary (ch. iv. § 16) brought the Mahrattas into'ftMMwMn 
connection with the Musalmans, against whom they I 
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CHAP. y.§7. 
A.D. 1627 . 


TlM aaoMfeoni of SiTi^i. Shil^L 
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dflBoant. 

SiTijt'fl gmid. 
tether. 

(Gh. It. \ 2a.| 


ShAbJl. 


Sappoaedpie- 
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SiTajrf gvwt- 

BOM. 


ShAhJlteBlJa. 

par,1687. 


ShAhJlinthe 

TWWWWi* 


ssasT' 

(Gh.jdl.|L) 


continued to contend for centuries with varying suooesii 
till English arms and the “ subsidiary system ” gave 
peace to the land. (Ch. x. § 36.) 

§ 7. There were many very respectable and wealthy 
chiefs among the Mahrattas in the times of the early 
Muhammadan kin^s; and multitudes of Mahrattas 
were in their armies, and even in civil employments 
under them. 

One family especially, of the name of BhonalSj which 
traced its descent fromi N.the royal house of Oudiphr, 
had its prineipal residence at YerAIe (or ElI6ra^ near 
DaulatiibAd. Of that family was the renowned SivajI 
MahI RUk (Table, § 37.) His grandfather was li^aloji, 
commander of a party of horse in the service of Murteza 
NizAm Sh&h I. (a.d. 1677.) 

Their tutelary divinity was the goddess BhavAnt of Tdljapdr. 

Maloji's eldest son was Shahjt . He was high in 
favour in the Ahmadnagar court. It was told him by 
the goddess, according to Mahratta legends, that one 
of his family should become king, restore, Hindu cus- 
toms, protect Brahmans and kine, and be the first of a 
line of twenty-seven rulers of the land. 

ShAhjt fought under Malik Ambar, and in the wars of the 
Bijapdr Goyernment against MuhAbat KhAn. [Ch. iii. § 7 (5).] 

In 1687, when the Ahmadnagar dynasty was finally destroyed, 
ShAhjt sought employment under the Btjapfir Government, of 
which Muhammad Adil ShAh was then the Idng. [Ch. iv. § 24 1 
oh. iii. § 8 (4).] 

He was then sent into the Camatio, where a jAghtr, consisting 
of the districts of KolAr, Bangalore^ Ooskotta, . BAlapfir, and 
Stra, was given him; and never returned to reside in the 
Dakhan. 

In 1S61 he lisd xaraged the coantty as ter as to Tan Jove. 

Nora.— 1. KoxJLa (Ooler), town and diitrlot; forty miles BiN.B. from 
Bangalore. This was the birthplaoe of Hyder. 

2. BaiieAioaa, seventy miles n.E. from Seringapatam. 

8. OossoRA, sizteon miles M.E. from Bangalore. 

A BIba, niuetr-twe miles N. by E. from Seringapatam. 

S.*]Ui.APSa, twenty-three mllee N. fVom Bangaloie. 
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§ 8. He had' three legitimate sons : Sambaji, who 
was with him in the south ; SivAji, who lived chiefly 
with his mother Jiji Bai ; and Yenkaji, sometimes called 
iSkoji, who was his son by a second wife, and who 
seems to have occupied Tanjore in 1675. 

The history is now chiefly concerned with Sivaji, who 
may be considered the founder of the Mahratta •power^ or 
rather the restorer of that Hindu kingdom which had existed 
in Beoghar before Alla the Sanguinary invaded the 
Bokhan, 

§ 9, Sivaji was bom at the fort of Sewneri, near 
Junir, in a.d. 1627, the year in which Jehangir died. 
(Compare p. 107.) 

When his father left for the Carnatic, he remained 
under the guardianship of a Brahman manager, called 
Dadaji KonedSo, a faithful and intelligent servant of 
Shahj}. The j&ghir under his management, which Was 
the foundation of Sivaji’s fortunes, consisted of twenty- 
two villages south of Satara, the districts of Indapur 
and Bar^a ti, and the Mawals near Puna. 

In 1636 Prince Anrungzib was temporarily appointed Viceroy 
of the Dakhan for the first time. (Ch. iii. p. 109.) 

§ 10 . Sivaji was early taught all that it was con- 
sidered necessai^y for a Mahratta chieftain to know ; 
but he never could write his name. He was brought 
up a zealous Hindu, and was thoroughly versed in the 
mythological and legendary stories current among his 
countrymen. These had taken the greater bold on his 
heart and imagination from the fact of their being his 
only study. 

His hatred of Muhammadans prepared him for that 
life of intense hostility to Aurungzib which he led. They 
were the typical champions of their respectiYe systems. 
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(Ch.iv. 5 i 5 .A 0 .) 
(Ch. ii.§31,Ao.) 
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Tonetk 1648. 
(Batttoof 
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1644. Comp. 
Cromwell*! 
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TreMun. 


§ 11. From his boyhood he seems to have planned 
his after career ; and he was but nineteen years of age 
when he seized the hiU-fort of Tornea, twenty miles 
S.W. ofPAna. 

He found a large treasure in the ruins near this fort ; 
and this he spent in building another, which he balle.d 
Baighur. These forts are both of them on majestic 
heights. 


mountain 

m*.** 


Born in a fort;, his greatness arose from his forts ; and in a 
fort he died. From this circumstance Aurimgztb contemptnonsl^ 
called him a mountain rat.*’ 

The eagle is his more fitting type ; and if he had not much 
magnanimity, he soon showed that he had, at least, an eagle’s 
keenness of eye -sight and sharpness of claw. 


SItaJI’s rapid 
progroii. 

1847. 

Hlieontast! 
with BIJapAr. 


§ 12. His advance was now rapid. He obtained pos- 
session of Eondaneh (Singhur), S6pa, and Pilrandar, 
meanwhile trying every art to deceive the Bijapftr 
authorities, who probably thought they could crush 
him whenever they pleased. 

Muhammad Xdil Bhfth was still King of Bijapfir. [Gh. iv. 

§ 28 .] 


ShAhtt, ttrajl, 
and the King 
of BljapAr. 


araJI’iin. 
triguei with 
S^Jehin. 


The suspicions of the Bijaphr king being at length 
roused by the acts of open violence to which Sivaji 

S roeeeded, he sent for Shahji, built ^m up in a stone 
ungeon, leaving only a small aperture ; which was to 
be closed, if, within a fixed time, his son Sivaji did 
not surrender himself. 

Sivaji at once boldly entered into correspondence 
with Shah Jeh&n, who by his artful representations 
was induced to admit Shfthji into the imperial service, 
and to give Sivaji himself the command of 5,000 horse. 


By the emperor’s intercession Shfthji’s life was thus 
saved ; but he remained a prisoner for four years. 
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CH. V.J13.14. 
A.D. X66X, 


50 . 


§ 13 . Sivaji evaded the fulfilment of his promise to 
enter the imperial service ; and, in a.d. 1651, actually 
carried his marauding expeditions into the Mogul 
territory. 

In 1652, Prince Anmngztb for the second time becamo Viceroy 
of the Dakhan, and invaded the territories of Golconda and 
Bljapfir. (Ch. iii.) 

Sivaji now attacked both parties by turns ; and availed 
himseli of every turn of fortune to increase his power 


Sivaji avails 
hiiBMlf of the 
disturbed state 
of albun, 1651. 


0 . 110 .] 


[Oo.ch.iT.§22.] 


In 1656, Muhammad Adil 8h4h died, and was succeeded 
his son, Alt Adil ShAh, a youth of nineteen. 


by 


(Ch.iT.SS5.) 


§ 14, In 1659, the Bijapfir Government made an 
attempt to crush 3ivaji, which he rendered unsuccessful 
by an act of treachery celebrated in Mahratta history : 
murder of Afisal Khdn, 

This officer allowed himself to be enticed by Sivajf's 
pretended humility into the wild country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pertabghar, where Sivaji then was. By 
bribing Afzal ]Chan’s Bn\hman messenger, he induced 
that unfortunate and unwary officer to consent to a 
conference below the fort, where the jungle had been 
purposely cut away. 

Sivaji’s adherents were disposed in the neighbouring 
thickets, and eveiy^ing arranged for the effectuid 
crushing of the Bijap£: troops. At the appointed 
time Afzal EliAn, armed only with a sword, Mvanced 
in his palanquin to the interview, with only one armed 
attendant. 

Sivaji had prepared himself for this morning’s work 
by seenng his mother’s blessing, performing his re- 
ligious duties with scrupulous accuracy ; and had put 
on complete armour beneath his cotton dress. In nis 
right sleeve was a dagger called the Bichwaf or scorpion, 
tnm its shape. On &e finger of his left hand wasa 


ThetreifiliMFUiis 
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SiTajl'8 repu- 
tation for ciin- 
niiiil^aiid dailag. 


^iTailinl6G2. 


(The S. Warda, 
rising near 
Honiwar. and 
falling into the 
Thm^ra 
near SaronCbr.) 


I 


Mvadl'a dominiMui la 1668 . 

Wagnakh {=iiiger*B daw), a steel instrument with three 
crooked blades, resembling the claw of a tiger. He 
now, with studied dissimulation, advanced, manifesting 
every sign of timidity ; and, to encourage him, Afzid 
Khan dismissed his one attendant. 

They met, and in the midst of the customary embrace 
Sivaji struck the wagnakh into the bowels of Afzal 
Khan, who was despatched after a short resistance. 

The signal for the onset of the ambushed Mahrattas 
was now given, and the Bijapur troops were surrounded 
and cut up. Sivaji, as was his wont, treated the prisoners 
with humanity. AizaFs head was buried under a tower 
in the fort of Pertabghar. 

The decisive advantage gained by this act of detest- 
able treachery greatly benefited Sivaji’s position, and 
established his reputation among a people to whom 
cunning was the highest excellence. 

§ 15. Without giving details of his campaigns, we 
may briefly state that, by the end of 1662, he possessed 
the Eonkan from Kalyon to Qoa, about 250 miles of ' 
coast ; and the table-land above, from the Bima to the 
Warda, about 160 miles in length, and in breadth at 
its widest, from Sopa to Jinjira, about 100 miles. (See 
map.) Through the intervention of his father he now 
was at peace with Ali AdiJ Shah of Bijapur. He took 
up his abode at this period in’Baighur. 

Aurangztb was lying sick at this time. (Gh. iii. § 9 [5].) 

Bombay had jast been ceded to the English. (Gh. vii. § 6.) 

The Portuguese had ceased to be feared or resisted. (Gh. vi 

§ 20 .) 


§ 16. Shayista EhAn (ch. iii.) was now Viceroy of 
Khto, Dakhan ; and Sivaji, at peacei with Bijapflr, attacked 
r^^oTsen^ the Moguls, and ravag^ the country to the gaterof 
Aurung&b&d, where the imperial viceroy lived. 
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Shayiata Ehfin niarched aouthward, and, after atorm- 
ing Chilkan, took up hia abode in Piina, in the yerj 
houae where Sivaji waa brought up. 

Sivaji now penormed one of thoae exploita, which Thennpitooi 
more than anything elae, make hia name famoua amone SbajifteXhta. 
hia countrymen. With a party of hia men at nightfaU 
he alipped unperceired into the city, mingling with a 
marriage proceaaion ; paaaed through the out-officea of 
the woU'knOwh houae, and almoat aurprised the £h&n 
in hia bed-chamber. The Mogul eacaped with the loaa 
of two fingera; but hie aon and attendanta were alain. 

Sivaji made off, and aacended hia hill-fort of Singhur 
(twelve milea diatant) amidat a blaze of torchea. If 
thia adventure did nothing elae, it inspirited hia men, 
and taught them to deapiae the Mogula. 

§ 17. Hia next exploit was the aack of Sdrat. (Oh. 
vii. § 6 .) Thia waa particularly offenaive to Aurungzib, 
aa pilgrima to Mecca embarked from Sdrat, hence called 
B&b-ul-Makkah, (he gate of Mecca. 

In 1664 SUtlijt died. He was {mseseeA at- his death, of Aral, peathetSUbJI^ 
Porto Noto, and Tanjore, in addition to his jilghtr. This waa the la. 97 ) 
foundation of tiie Tanjore kingdom. 

Sivaj! at thia time aaaumed the title of BAja,and 
began to coin money. He alao collected a fleet of 
eighty-five ahipa, aailed down the coaat, sacked Barceldr, 
and plundered the adjacent country. He even attacked 
some vessels conve^in^ pilgrims to Mecca, and thiu 
.doubly roused the indignation of Aurungzib, ever the 
champion of the Muhammadan ffuth. 

§ 18. The emperor now sent Bftja Jey Sing ^of 
Jeyphr) and Dilfr HhAn into the Dakhan to chastise 
Sivaji, and to reduce Btjaphr. Jesi^t Sing and Prince 
Moazzim retained to Deuu. (Ch. iii. § 9.) 
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Fonndfttioii of 
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Siyajt after a while submitted, and aorrendered 
twenty of his forts, retaining twelve as a jAgUr firom 
the emperor. His son Samroji was to become a com* 
mander of 5,000 horse in the Mogul army. He was 
also to have certain assignments of revenues, (»lled 
chout (or the fourth), and SurdSshmukhi (or 10 p'^r 
cent.), on some districts of Bijaphr. This was the 
ground for the ill-defined claims of the Mahrattas in 
after times to plunder and extort monies from the 
inhabitants of every province of the empire. 

Sivaji then joined the imperial army, and so dis- 
tinguished himself in the invasion of ^japfir, that the 
emperor wrote him a complimentary letter, and invited 
him to Delhi. 


BnijltaDdlii, 

ISSS. 


maeiaq;*. 


BadpoHaj; 


§ 19. Sivaji accordingly, in March 1666, with his son, 
set out for the court. 

Aurungzib received him haughtily; and Sivaji, 
finding himself slighted, and, in &ict, a prisoner, con- 
trived to escape with Sambaji, and reached Baighur in 
December. (Sh&h Jehan med that month. Ch. iii. 

§9.) 

Thus did the emperor foolishly throw away the chance > 
of converting an enemy into a firm friend and vassal. 
Here was a great opportunity mismanaged. 


Bnfiiffbi 


§ 90. Jey Sing was unsuccessful in his attacks on 
Bijapfir, and was recalled. Sultfin Moazzim was then , 
made Viceroy of the Dakhan, and Jeswant Sing aocom- 

C 'ed him . Dilir Hhftn remained also as a check on 
. Such was AurungziVs jealous poliiT-. 

Sivaji now openly, for a time, resumed his old attitude 
of defiance ; but soon, through the intercession of Jes- 
want Sing, obtained most favourable tenns from Au- 
mngsib ; and in fact was left in perfect independence; 
thougl^ doubtless, this was done wifih the intention of 
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cmshiiig him, when an opportunitj should present 
itself. 

In 1668 he compelled the courts of Bijap&r and Qol- 
conda to pay him tribute. 

He employed the years 1668 and 1669 in revising 
and completing the internal arrangements of his 
kingdom. 

§ 21. At this time Sultan Moazzim and Jeswant Sing 
were regularly receiving money from Sivaji. This 
coming to the knowledge of Aurungzib, he wrote to 
threaten both with punishment, if the “ mountain rat ” 
were not caught. Sivaji, now roused into activity, 
began to seize upon the forts -around. Especially is ther 
storming of Raighur famous, in which ^air Tannaji 
Malusraj, one of his most famous warriors, was slain. 
He also a second time sacked SArat ; but the English 
again successfully defended their factory. 

§ 22. In 1674 Sivaji was solemnly enthroned at 
Baighur. He was then weighed against gold ; and the 
sum, 16,000 pagodas (about ten stone), given to Brfth- 
mans. From that time he assumed the most high- 
sounding titles, and maintained more than royal dignity 
in all his actions. 

At the time of his enthronement, Mr. Henry Oxenden 
(Governor of Bombay, 1707-1709), was at Baighur, 
negotiating a treaty between Sivaji and the English. 

The former agreed, among other things, to give com- 
pensation to the English for their losses at Bajapur. 

§ 23. In 1676 Sivaji ilndertook his celebrated e:m- 
ditiou into the Carnatic. His object was to enforce his 
claims to half the possessions of Shtlhjt. 

In his way he hM an interview with Hutb ShAh of 
Qolconda» when a treaty was negotiated between them. 


CH.y.i 81 , 28 . 

A.D. 1668, 76. 
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aivaji’s death. 


An instance of the immense hold which his ancestral 
religion had on his mind occurred on this march. He 
visited a temple of Bhavan! on his route, and was 
wrought up to such a pitch of enthusiasm by the 
penances and ceremonies he performed there, that he 
drew his sword to sacrifice himself before the image of 
the goddess. He was prevented from consummating 
the sacrifice, and his future victories and glories were 
announced by the priests of the temple. 

Sinkjt'i eoB- 
qiiesta in the 
8(>aili.l677. 

InTuiJora 

1S77. 

§ 24. He soon made himself master of the whole of 
his father’s jaghir; took Gingi, Vellore, and many 
places in the neighbourhood ; and came to an agree- 
ment with his hilf-brother Venkaji, or fikoji, then in 
Tanjore, b^ which a portion of the revenues of the 
whole terntoiy in his possession was to be paid him 
annually. 

On his return he plundered Jnina, and was attacked 
by Dilir Khan’s orders on his way to Baighur with the 
plunder; but succeeded in beating off his assailants 
and making his escape. (Ch. vii. § 7.) 

mifoiL 

aUBlMjl. 

§ 25. Sivaji had now a great afSiction in the bad 
conduct of his son, Sambaji; who, being put under 
restraint for outrageous conduct, actually went oyer to 
Dilir Khan, who strove to use him in the furtherance 
of intrigues against his father ; but, on the emperor 
ordering that he should be sent a prisoner to Delhi, 
the Mogul general connived at his escape.. 


midMtb,i680. § 26t Sivaji’s last days drew near. He died at 
Baighur of fever, brought on by a swelling in his knee- 
joint, on the 5th April 1680. 

Blfdiftmotaii To Sivaji must be conceded a high place among the 
men who have possessed great qualities, have had a 
mighty power to influence their fellow-men, and have 
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therefore accomplished great thmgs ; and whose name 
and fame will endure. 

With him the dynasty may be said to have fallen, ^ dweendanti 
None of his descendants had any vigour or ability. ^ 

Mahratta greatness depended henceforth on the 
feudatory chieftains and officers of the kingdom. 


PAST n. — ^Mahratta histobt vboh thx dbath of 
SiVAJI ( 1680 ) TO THE LIBBBATIOH OF SiHU ( 1708 ). 

§ 27. Sambaji succeeded to the throne, after over* aecond 
coming a faction that wished to supersede him, and to u^i ^ § **^** 
set up BAia B&m, a younger son of Sivajl. (See table, 

p. 172 .) _ 

He began his reign under most unfavourable circum- Hiserndigr. 
stances. His father had foreseen the troubles that his 
unrestrained passions would bring on his people. He 
first of all put to death Soyeia Biii, the mother of Biija 
BAm; and by this and other executions gained a 
character for relentless cruelty. 

§ 28. As he had been a fugitive from his father, so 
now Muhammad Akbar, the fourth son of Aurungzib, 
fled to him for refuge. 

This prince, after engaging in several fruitless FrimeAUw. 
attempts to overthrow his father’s power ; disgusted at 
Sambajl’s character and conduct, quitted his protection 
in 1688 ; and passed over to Persia, where he died in 
1706 . (Ch. ii£§9.) 

§ 29. Sambajt meanwhile besieeed Jinjtra, but in AanDfdVs 

vain; and was engaged in petty hostilities witii the RSl” **' 
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ditet. 

PortugneBe and English, when tidings reached him of 
the design of Anrungzib to underta& the subjugation 
of the entire Dakhan. (Ch. iii. § 9.) 

Sultftn Moazzim was now sent as Viceroy to Aurung- 
&bad for the fourth time ; and the emperor soon fol- 
lowed (a.i>. 1683), and took up his abode at Burhanpur, 
spending the remaining twenty-four years of his life 
in this Witless struggle. 

§ 30. Sambaji’s wars with the Portuguese were dis- 
graced by the barbarities committed by both parties : 
neither gained any decided success (ch. yi. § 20) ; nor 
are these conflicts worthy of permanent record. 

§ 31. Sambajrs minister was a Brahman called 
Kulusha, who was learned ; but totally unfit to govern 
a great state. The B&ja himself was brave, but im- 
prudent ; and, when not in the field, gave himself lip 
to the most degrading vices. 

§ 32. During all Aurungzib’s victorious course from 
1683 to 1689, Sambaji was most unaccountably in a 
state of nearly total inactivity. 

He was finally surprised in a state of intoxication at 
SangamSshwar, with Eulusha. 

S^baji was offered his life on the condition that he 
should become a Musalmftn. § **Tell the emperor,” 
said he, “ that if he will give me his daughter, I 
will do so.” He added words of bitter insult to 
Muhammad. 

The enraged emperor ordered a red-hot iron to be 
passed over his eyes, his tongue to be torn out, and 
his head to be cut off. He and his minister suffered 
at Tolapfir, in August 1689. 

His death aroused the Mahrattas to form schemes of 
vengeance, but did not daunt them. 
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Hm third UUi* 
Bihu. 

HiSlIftlllM, 


§ 33. Sambaji left a son six years old, whose name 
was Sivaji ; and who is known in history by the name 
of S&hu (Shiio), meaning thief, a nickname given to 
him by the emperor. This boy and his mother were 
taken prisoners soon after, lie remained a prisoner 
till after Aurungzib’s death. He is considered the 
third BAja of the Mahrattas. 


nMMgsntBAiA 


SatIfA takan, 
1700. 


TftraBAl. 


§ 34. Meanwhile BAja BAm, the half-brother of 
Sambaji, was declared regent; and making a rapid 
flight, established his court at Gingi. Thither the 
emperor first despatched Zulfikar EhAn and DAud 
Khan Panni [Ch, iii. § 9(12)], and afterwards the 
Prince EAm &kksh ; but owing to various intrigues, 
the place was not taken till 1698 ; and then Baja Bam 
was allowed to escape and take refuge in Visalgurh. 

In 1700 the emperor in person took SatArA; and in 
the same year Baja Ban^ died. 

His widow, Tara Bai, assumed the regency ; and this 
desultory strife between the Moguls and Mahrattas 
was kept up till the emperor’*’ death. 


Tlid splendour 
of the Moguls. 


T%e Mogul en* 
campment. ^ 


Itsprodlgio 

lumy. 


§ 35. The contrast between the splendour of the 
Mogul camp and army and the rude and irregular 
hordes of the Mahrattas at this time is very striking. 
The emperor’s army consisted chiefly of a vast assem- 
blage of choice cavalry, men of imposing stature and 
appearance, splendidly armed and mounted, and chosen 
from every province of the empire. He had also large 
bodies of well-disciplined infantry, and his artillery 
was served by European gunners. Vast numbers of 
elephants attended the army. The accounts given of 
the pomp and luxury of the camp are well-nigh in- 
credible. Enormoue tents reproduced all, and more 
than all, the splendours of the palaces of Agra and 
Delhi. In his encampment the emperor was surrounded 
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yAih greater magnificence than probablj anj potentate 
c/l any age or nation. And it is still more astonishing 
to learn, that an exact duplicate of all the encampment 
was provided ; so that when the army was on its march, 
the emperor and his court found at each halting-place , 
the whole apparatus of luxury and state. 

The expense must have been enormous, and exhausted xne expenM. 
the revenues of Hindustan. Meanwhile the sight of 
all this display was intended to strike awe into the 
minds of the various nations of the Dakhan. But no 
Akbar was in the Mogul camp ! 

§ 36. To the thoughtful student the rude encamr •TheMaimtta 
ment of the Mahrattos presents a more interesting 
subject of contemplation ; for, in the long run, these 
were the conquerors. There, a few thousand irregular 
horsemen assembled in some wild region, with little, 
provision and no superfluities of any kind. They slept Mahntta 
with their horses’ bridles in their hands, swords by 
their sides, and their spears stuck into the ground by 
their horses’ heads, with a blanket or horse-cloth ex- 
tended on the points of their spears for a shade. Their 
one idea was plunder; and the caravans with supplies 
and treasure for the Mogul armies, which were always 
on their way from Hindustan, afforded them rich and 
constant booty. The prolonged contest to them was 
exciting, instructive, and gaii^ul. 

§ 37. It was thus that the last years of Aimmgzib Auniiigsib*i 
were passed. Zulfikar Khan, however, distinguished ThUnsriri 
himself greatly amidst the sloth, corruption, and vice man. 
of the Mogul armies. 

The emperor was old. He had trusted none, and uagenenojaf 
was beloved by none. His sons were prepared, accord- § **“*®«^ 
ing to precedent, to contest the throne upon his death. 

Everywhere uncertainty, distrust, and confusion pre- 
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▲onmgiiVB iMt ttrngglM. 


Tailed; yet the emperor persisted to the last in 
futile endeaTOurs to reduce the Mahrattas. Fort aftt 
fort was stormed ; but the depredations of the Mah- 
rattas, whom patriotism and the lust of plunder kept 
on the alert, multiplied and extended in every direction. 
Meanwhile the Moguls were degenerating fast ; and it 
became daily more evident that the death of the em- 
peror would be the signal for a geiicml breaking up of 
the decayed empire. On one occasion, in the year 
before Aurungzib’s death, his armies sustained a com- 
plete defeat ; and the aged emperor himself narrowly 

HlsdMt]i,i707. escaped being taken prisoner. He now returned to 
Ahmadnagar, where he died, February 21, 1707. 
(Cb.iii. §9.) . 

Bisflmim. Whatever judgment may be passed upoil Aurungzib 
in other respects, it must be acknowledged that he 
signally failed in his schemes against the Mahrattas. 


PAET III. — Mahratta History from the Libera- 
tion OP Sahit, 1708, TO THE (Second) Battle 
OF PAnipat (1761). 

SUiu in DelU. §3’8. Sahu, the grandson of Sivaji, was still a 

prisoner. Aurungzib had behaved to him w'ith un- 
Heiikindij varying kindness; had made arrangements for his 
marriage with two Mahratta heires|ses ; and had restored 
The Siroxds. to him his grandfather’s famous sword Bhavani, with 
that of the murdered Afzal Khan. There was even an 
® wr»._ intention at one time of releasing him, and of granting 
to the Mahrattas a percentage on the revenues of the 
districts they occupied, on the condition that they 
should maintain tranquillity therein, and remain 
faithful to the Imperial Government. 
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jj 39. Azam Shah, on the death of his father, carried 
out this plan ; and, in 1708, SAhu obtained ipossessior 
of SatArA, though Tarai BAi and her son SiTajt affected 
to consider him an impostor, and strove to maintaiii 
their position, till the death of the latter in 1712. 

This year also witnessed the death of Sh&h Alam I. (cb . iii. Hm eTenit of 
§ 10, 11) ; which was soon followed by the marder of the re- Ivjiv « 
uowned Znlfik&r KhAn, and of his nominee JehAndAr ShAK. At xSaa I? and^ 
this time, also, the famous NizAm-uI-Hulk was first appointed Zulflkir KbAu. 
Viceroy of the Dakhan. (Ch. iii. § 12.) to 

§ 40. Sahu’s power was consolidated bj the wise 
measures of his able minister, BalAjI VishwAnAth, an 
able Brahman, who about this time (1712) was received 
into his service, and may be considered the second founder 
I of the Mahratta confederation. BAlAji was first sent on 
> an expedition against Angria, who had made himself 
master of the coast south of i^mbaj, and succeeded in 
bringing him to terms. This was so acceptable to Sahu 
that BalAjiVishwanAth was, on his return, made PeshwA, 
or prime-minister ; an office which had carried little 
authority with it before his time, but which his ability 
soon made paramount, and which he was able to make 
hereditary in his family. From this time the Brahman ihePeshwus. 
Peshwas* are the real heads of the Mahratta confede- (Como. tabic, 
ration; the Rajas, the descendantaof the great Sivaji, 
being merely nominal rulers, living in splendour, as 
state prisoners, in SatArA. 

BAlAji VishwanAth, the PeshwA, acted the part in India (1714> 

1720) towards the descendar.iis of the great Sivaji, that Pepin, 
the mayor of the palace, performed in France, in 752, towards 
the descendants of the great Clovis. 

VishwanAth was, in foot, the fifth PeshwA; but he is conieonly reckoned 
the first, from the greater importance which he gave to the office. 

§ 41* SAhu himself was in manners a Muhammadan, SAhu'seharoc- 
indolent and luxurious, delegating his power to 



Bihu's ralMse, 
1708. 

His reception 
in the South. 


12 
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Peshwa, and openly acknowledging himself a vassal of 
Delhi ; yot under Baluji the Mahratta power was at 
this time extended and consolidated in a most remark- 
able manner. 


The wcakncsa of the Iffofnil emperor, Huhammod Shlh, greatly facili- ' 
talud the inogrcaa of the Mahrattas. 

The Kiihrattof 
in Delhi, 1717, 
17ia, 

(Ghap.iiL§12.) 

§ 42. Negotiations between Sahu and the court of 
Delhi were set on foot, in consequence of which, in 
1718, Balaji in command of a large contingent was 
sent to Delhi, to assist the Seiads. This was the begin- 
ning of Mahratta influence in Delhi, with which, till 
1803, they were henceforth to be so closely connected. 
At this time the Seiad Hussain, by treaty, ceded to 
them the Chovih, or fourth part of tne revenues of the 
Dakhan, the Surdeshmuki, or additional ten per cent., 
and the Swaraj or absolute control of the countries 
about Puna and Satara. 

Wat the 

Paudns are said 
to have lived in 
exile. Ch.i. §7.) 

1718. 

These included Pdna, S6pa, IndApdr, Wat, the M&wals, Satitr/l, 
Kurtli’, Kuttoo, Min, PhultAn, Mulkapdr, Tarb, Panlla, Azciali, 
Junir, Kullilpir, and a great part of the Konkan. From this 
time the Mahrattas seem to be ubiquitous. 

This treaty was the real commencement of 'Mahratta supremacy. It 
gave them revenues, and a claim upon every Southern state, affording a . 
plausible pretext for their marauding expeditions. 

B&UJi'e death; 
i7ao. 

§ 43. An elaborate revenue system was now devised 
by BalAji, by which, while the Mahrattas extended and 
enforced their exactions, the Br&hman influence more 
and more predominated. 

Bllljt did not long survive his return from Delhi. Ho died in 
October 1720, soon after the battle of ShAhpAr, which destroyed 
the power of the Seiads, and established Muhammad 8h&h upon 
the throne of the decaying empire. (Oh. iii. § 15.)^ 

Theieeoiid 
PeihwA, 1720- 
1740. Com. 
inonly called 
the Nisi. 

§ 44. BAjt Bio (L), fhe oldest son of BAMjt, suc- 
ceeded to the title of PeshwA. He is generally styled 
the SECOND PeshwIi and retained the office till his 
death in 1740. 
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TIm Sladlft Slunlly. 

CHAP.T.§45. 
AD. 1784. 

§ 45 . About the year 17i24, several Mahratta officers, 
who afterwards became independent leaders, or founders 
of states, rose to distinction. The first of these was 
Mulharji HolkIb, a cavalry soldier of the Sudra caste ; 
to whmn Indor was assigned in 1733. T ie second was 
Banoji SiNDiA, a descendant of an old Rajput family, 
who was at one time the PeshwiVs slipper- bearer, and 
was promoted for his fidelity in this humble position. 
The third was UbajI PDab (ch. i. § 9), an enterprising 
warrior of Malwa. The fourth was PilajI GIaekwab 
(or cowherd), son of Damaji, who by valour and 
treachery rose to eminence. 

The rise of 
various Mah- 
ratta leaders. 
(Comp. § 75.) 

(Comp. § 77.) 
Bail Bio's great 
ehieitaina 1724. 


§ 45 • THE SINDIA FAMILT. (Jhap. t. § 45. 

A stoai FAVILT. 

BiKOJt 8. Died 176-1. 


Jayapa. 

■ — ^ 

DUTTAJt. 

JuilBA TOkajI. Hahadaji 

§04. 

§69. 

Died 1794. 

1 


§110. 

1 

JahsojI. 


§77. 

1 

1 

Kedarjl. 

Anand B. 

Daulat B. 



Fifteen years old when he 
sncceoded in 1794. 

Died 1827. §110-161. 



JankAjt (adopted). 

Died 1843. 

Bhajtrat ll. (adopted) 
or Jayajt B. Sindia. Ch. z. § 164. 


12 • 
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BAji BAo, moobA VMdiwA. 


The fifth was Fatih Sing BhonslS. , 

T1i 6 chieb of When S4hu was fighting* with T4ra B4t in 1706, a woman rushed in and 
Aknlkdt. threw her child at his feet, crying out that she dedicated him to the B4Ja*i 

seryice. This child was called in commemoration of the victory. 
He was made R4ja of Akulkdt. (Comp. ch. iii. § 15.) 

The sixth was Pabsaj! BhonblS, who was chieflj 
employed in Berar. 


B&jl Bio's 
plaiui. 


Universal Hah- 
ratta dominion ! 


S4hu and his 
Feshwi, 


§ 46. Baji Kao’s great design was to extend Mahratta 
power in Hindust^. In a debate before SAiiu, he said, 
Now is our time to drive strangers from the land of 
the Hindus, and to acquire immortal renown. By 
directing our efforts to Hindustan, the Mahratta flag 
in your reign shall fly from the Kishtna to the Attock. 
Let us strike at the trunk of the withering tree (the 
Mogul empire), and the branches must fall of them«> 
selves ! ” 

Sahu, roused for the moment to the display of some- 
thing like the spirit of his grandfather, replied, “ You 
shall plant my flag on the Himalaya. You are the noble 
son of a worthy father.” 


1787. 


In the year 1727, a long and desultory war between Nizdm- 
nl'Mulk and Bijl Rio began, tho results of which on the whole 
were favourable to tho Mahrattas. (Ch. iii. § 15.) The young 
Feshwi and the old Kizim wore now tho principal actors on tho 
stage. 


The Kolhipdr 
State. 1790. 
(§166.) 


fComp. tables 
P. 172.) 


§ 47 . The founding of, the Eolhipdr Rij was the first great 
schism among the Mahrattas. Sambajf, the son of Rujis Uii, tho 
younger wife of Rija Rim, was the rival of Sihu, and Nizam-ul- 
Mulk strove to foment the rivalries between the courts of Kol- 
hipdr and Satiri, but the former never attained any great 
influence. It comprised the Konkan from Salsi to Ankolah. By 
treaty in 1731, the independence of Kolhipflr was acknowledged 
by Sihu. 

Nom.^KolhdpUr was the seat of a v^ aacient Hindi kingdom. It was 
then under Bljanam; suhjngated bj'the Muhammadans in the fifteenth 
century., and finally came into Sivajl's bands. In 1818, the Bija^ Abi 
Sahib, heartily aided the Hnglish. 
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There were troubles in 1843. . 

The contingent aided the mutineers in 1857, and the whole S. Mahratta i 
country ^as ready to rise. Ckdonel Le Grand Jacob sucoessfidly repressed) 
the incipient reb^on. 


§ 48« By 1734 Kahratta power was, through the 
connivance of Nizam-iil-Mulk, fully established in 
MhIwu, where Jey Sing, the Bajput governor appointed 
by the emperor, a great scholar and astronomer, was 
entirely under their influence. Dia Bahad&r, a Brah- 
man, had been made Subahdar, and so oppressed the 
people that Bajt Bao was invited to come to their 
relief. 

In 1741, Baji’s sons, Balaji and Chimnaji, were ap- 
pointed Subahdars of Malwa by Muhammad Sh&h. 

Tlie XUucuitMi 
inMilwi. 

§ 49. In 1736, Baji Bao, with his Mahrattas, after a 
partial defeat inflicted on them by Sadat Khan, appeared 
under the walls of Delhi ; and now Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
induced for a time to return and assist the harassed 


emperor. 

He collected troops from every quarter, and, marching 
into Malwa, met Baji Bao near Bhdpal. Both armies 
were large and well supplied. Nizam, at first successful 
in driving them from Delhi, afterwards allowed himself 
to be surrounded; and, unable to escape from the 
blockade, was compelled to sign a convention, granting 
to the Peshwa the whole of Malwa and the territory 
between the Narbaddah and the Chambal, and to engage 
to try to obtain fifty lakhs of rupees from the emperor 
as payment of the Peshwa’s expenses. 

This was Nizam’s severest misfortune. 

Hie bnmlllAtioii 
of NiUiiiHilp 
Mulk. 

§ 50. Soon after this the tidings of the arrival of 
NAdir ShAh reached BAjt BAo. 

He was greatly ezeitM by the intelligence. There 
is now,” said hCi *‘hut one enemy in Hind&st^ 

KidlrShlb, 

173^9.^^ 
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B4ji B4o, tlie Moond BMhwd. Sis dMth. 

NAdirShAh's 
letter to BAjl 
Bio end Sihu. 

Hindus and Musalmans, the whole power of theDakhan 
must assemble, and 1 shall spread our Mahrattas from 
the Narbaddah to the Chambal.** 

Nadir Shah’s retreat soon followed, and ho aaar^ssed 
letters, among others, to SAhu and to B&ji Bao, bidding 
them obey Muhammad Shah, whom he had replaced on 
the throne, and threatening to return and punish them 
if they should disobey. 

Tlie itorming of 
Biutoein,17a3. 

§51. There was now war between the Poicugnese 
and the Malirattas. The principal exploit that marks 
it is the storming of Bassein^ May 1739, by the troops 
of Chiinnaji Appa, the Peshwa’s brother. This was 
the greatest siege ever undertaken by the Mahrattas. 
Holkur and Sindia were both present. 

The place is memorable in *after Mahratta history. 

(§ 88.) 

KoTE.^namin (Wopal) is on an islard N. of Solfotte. It is in mins, not 
having been inhabited Icr half a century. There ore the tonils of lercase 
.dlTn«i,dfi (ch. vi. § 10)\ and of the great .dltii^itcrgus. (Ch. li. § 14.) 

(1.) T4ken by Portngneso, 1534. 

(2.) Lost by them, 1739. 

(3.) Taken by (.oddard, ITSd (§ 101). 

(4.) Treaty in 1802. 


, 

§ 52. Baji BAb, after settling his northern irontier^ 
putting his affairs in MAlwA in order, and makinjg 
treaties with the BA ja of BiindAlkband and the BAjphts, 
set himself to achieve the conquest of the Dakhan and 
the Carnatic. (Comp. p. 134.) 

NizAm’s second 8on,NAsir Jung, was then at Auraug- 
AbAd as his father’s representative ; and, after a fruitless 
campaign, Baji was obliged to make peace with him. 

Tbe PAdfairi*fe 
ttoMm, 

tttf*) 

The Peshwft’s end wu drawing new. He had rafflered modi 
annoyance from tbo rivalry of Damajl GaekwAr (fomn’er of the 
Bardda State), Baebiul BbonslA, cousin andisuoceesor of jPanaJt 
(fonader of th6.Klgpar Stafte)^ Alih SiiigjBhonslA. 
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Summary- 8Ajl BAo’a oharaoter. 

CH. T. to, 8L 
A-D. 1740. 

§ 53 . Biiji died ia 1740 (28th April). 

state of India 

This is an sera in Indian history. 

about 1740. 

(1.) Muhammad Shdh is on the throne of Delhi, which has 

Delhi, the 12th 

just been rubbed by Nadir Shih of thirty millions of pounds 

Mogul. 

sterling (1739). (Ch. iii. § 15.) 


(2.) Nadir Shah, the Persian, is reigning from Mfilt4n to 
Ispalidn. (Assassinated in 17 j7') 

Persia. 


(3.) Nizam-ul-Mulkis Umir.ul-Omrah,or chief of the nobles in 

Niz&m-al-Mulk. 


Delhi ; bat at this time transfers his title to his eldest son, 
Gliazi-ud'dAD, and marches to the Daklian, where his second son, 
Kuz/ir Jung, is planning to make himself independent. (Ch. iii. 
§15.) 

(4.) Sadat Kh&n is just dead. His nephew, Safder Jung, suc- 
ceeds him in Oudh (1739). (Ch. iii. § 17, 18.) 

(o.) The Juts have recently finished the tortifications of 
BhartpUi*, a city to be afterwards twdeo besieged, by Lake ana 
by Cotnherniere. 

(().) Alt-vardt Khun has made himself master of Bengal, Bah&r, 
and Orissa (1740). 

(7.) The llohillas, under Ali Muhammad Kh4n, have recently 
established themselves in Bohilkhaud. (Ch. iii. § 15; ch. he. 
§30,) 

(8.) Ddst Alt succeeded as NuwAb of Arcot, in 1733. His 
8on-in-law', Chanda Saheb, by his infamous treachery, obtained 
possession of Trichinopoly in L73G. [Ch. vii. § 7 (13, Ac.)] 

(9.) SyajI, grandson of Venkaji or Skojt, bivajl’s brother, is 
ruler of Tan j dr. 

(10.) The English and French have not as yet risen above the 
rank of petty traders. (Comp. ch. vii.) 

(11.) The Portuguese were humbled by the loss of Bassein. 
(§ 51.) They never recovered the blow. 

(12.) The Mysdr state enjoyed peace under its native rulers. 
(Ch. xii. § 11.) 

Haidar All was just entering the service under Nandir&j*. lie 
was then thirty-eight years of age. 


BhartpAr. 


All-vardi KhAn. 
(Ch. iii. § 15.) 

Bohillas. 


Carnatic. 

(§55.) 


Bom 1708. 
Died 1782. 


§ 54. B4ji B&o was ambitious, a thorough soldier, niecharaeter 
hardy, self-denying, persevering, and, after Ms fashion, Wo. 

patriotic. 

He was no unworthy rival of NizAm-ul-Mulk, and 
wielded the mighty arm of Mahratta power with in- 
comparable energy. 
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8A1AJ1 BAo. tlM third VoShwA. 


1740 . 

Tb.o HalunttAS 
in the Caruatio. 
i'tmt liuillt tf/ 
AiabAr. 

(This pan is 
a littlo north of 
Chitor.) 


Ghandi Snh^b, a 
captiTS, 1741. 


§ 55. This year the Mahrattas byaded the Carnatic, 
attacked Dost Ali, Nuwab of Arcot, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Dilmaleheri pass, routed and slew him. 
They were bought off by his successor, Safdar Alt, who 
engaged them to attack Trichinopoly, and dislodge 
Ch^da Saheb, his brother-in-law, of whose growing 
power he was jealous. (Ch. vii. § 7.) 

' Trichinopoly was taken (March 26, 1741). Chandi 
Saheb was carried captive to Satara ; and Montrt BAo 
was left in charge of the city, which he held till 1748. 
when he was made chief of Guti, and evacuated the 
Carnatic. 


TkalhMfMh- 

1740-170. 


§ 56. Balnji Bajt BAo. commonly called the thibd 
PeshwA, succeeded his father; not. however. without 
opposition. 


nMHahratta 

ohisfs. 

(Comp. § 45.) 


PAna the ml- 
dsnee of iha 
Fsahwis. 


At this time, Baghnj! Bhonslt may be looked npos as BAja of 
BerAr ; Ananda BAo PaAr, as BAja of DhAr ; Damajt GaekwAr, 
as independent in GujarAt ; MulhAr BAo Holktr, in the south of 
MAIwA; Jajapa Sindia, in the north-east of MAlwA; Fatih Sing 
BhonslA, in AkulkAt ; while Sambajl reigned in KolhApAr. SAhu 
was in his luxurious retirement in SatArA. FAna about this time 
became the residence of the PeshwAs, and may be regarded as 
the capital of the widely-extended Mahratta confederacy. Thus 
rapidly had Sivajt’s kingdom grown, in GO years, into an empire. < 
destined in another GO years to fall to pieces. [1G80-1740* 
1800.] 


BiMJl'seon- 
Srmatioii hj the 
emperor. 


Hohnitta depre- 
dations in Ben- 
M ite, and 


§ 57. Balnji now applied to the emperor (Muhammad 
I Shah) for confirmation in his ofiice. He was appointed 
Subahdar of Malwa (§ 48). This was mnted tnrough 
the mediation of BAja Jey Sing and NizAm-ul-Mulk. 
The provinces of BengAl, Bahar. and Orissa, were the 
scenes of continual wars between Ali-yardi EhAn and 
Baghnji Bhonsle. which ended in the establishmeut of 
the Mahratta power in Euttack in 1751. 

Att-vardi at length agreed to pay eioirf. 
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BAIijl BAJl Bte, tb» tlUsd VMkw*. 

CH. V. {81^48. 
A.]>. X7W,6B. 

Bhaskar Pandit, a general of Baghujf, defeated Al!- 
yardl, a^nd took prisoner Hubib Ehan, one of his 
generals, whom he induced to enter the Mahratta 
service. This man repeatedly ravaged BengAl; and it 
was on this account that the Mahratta ditch was dug. 
(Ch. vii. § 6.) The Pandit was afterwards basely 
assassinated by Ali-vardi. 

EublbEhAn. 

§ 58. Now began the invasions of Hinddst&n by 
Ahmad Shah AbdAli, which ended in the terrible over- 
throw of the Mahrattas at Panipat in 1761. (hi this 
occasion he was defeated at Sirhind, by Ahmad 8hdh, 
the son of the emperor. 

TheAbdAn's 

first sxpaditioB, 
1747. 

(Ch.Ul.su.) 

§ 66, SAhu died in 1748, and was succeeded by BAm BAja, the 
posthumous son of the second Sivajt, whose birth had been kept 
a secret (1712) ; but BAlAjt, with his usual duplicity, contrived 
to maintain his ground, and to involve in ruin those who would 
have made .the death of the BAja an occasion for attempting to 
shake his power. 

Thediilhof 

1 sum, 174 a 
BtaTSST*' 

§ 60. TAra BAt, the grandmother of the BAja, took occasion, 
when BAlAjt was absent on an expedition against BalAbat Jung 
and M. Bussy (ch. iii. § 16), to imprison BAm BAja, whose fidelity 
to the Feshm could not be shaken, and to call in Damajt Gaek- 
wAr to “ rescue the Mahratta state from the power of the 
BrAhmans.*’ 

TlraBU*. 

intrigues. 


§ 61. energy enabled him to oreroome tliifl oonfederaoy'. 

His war with SaUbat Jnng and Bussr, though he sustamed a 
great defeat from the French at Bijapor, was terminated by an 
armistice in April 1752, without dishonour to the Mahrattas. 


BlUjIimdilie 

NisAm. 

(IMiidaAdapAr, 
40 miles S. by B. 
from Bombsy.) 


§ 66 . Meanwhile Baghnjt Bhonsld had secured the whole 
province of Euttack as far as Bakufye, and had wrested from 
the HyderAbAd dominion all the districts between the Wain 
GangA and the GodAvari. (Comp. § 134.) He died in 1756, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son JanajL (§ 72.) 


TImjnrogNMSf 
theNAfvv 
ohief^nb. 
{BalUhmar, the 


108 milao 
DmSnttaek.) 
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B«eU. 


Hit ohutofesr. 


hitl^. 

(Oommouly 

iSMMtolbfo.). 



§ 63. It is about this time that Bagundtha Boo (or 
£a(/o&a), . brother of Bulaj}, who was to play such an 
important part in the first (English) Mahratta toar, 
begins to appear in history. He was brave : but rash, 
full of ambition, foolish, and headstrong. Whatever 
he attempted was showy but ill-considered, and he 
invariably ruined every cause he undertook. 

In 1751 W6 find him in Sfiiat (at the time Cfiive was in Ancot), of which he 
▼ainly strove to get possession ; and in 1755 he took Ahmadabid, the capital 

Gujsz&t, which was in charge of Damaji OaekwAr. 

He returned to the Dakhan in 1756 ; and the Indolence of B&U jt gave to 
him and to Sivadasha CHiimnaji (son of Chimnaji App&, brother of B&ji Rao) 
the chief management of affairs. 


HoOdirand 

Sindia. 


§ 64. Of the other Mahratta chiefs the most active now were 
Mulhar Bdo Holkar (see tables, § 75* and p. 19 1), and Jayapa 
Sindia. The former was the chief aider of Mir Shahdbodin or 
Gh&zi-ud-din lY. (ch.^iii. § 18) in the deposition of Ahmad Shah 
and the elevation of Alamglr 11. in 1754. 


The pirates on 
the western 
coast. 

Sldta. 


Jinjlia. 


(aiM^Sfi 

BBi]esN.N.W. 

ftomQoa.) 


(Gh.in.§a) 

The Fnfliah de- 
stroy the 
pirsMs' etrongw 
hold, 1755^ 1766. 


§ 65. The English at this time came into closer 
contact with the Mahrattas. Along the western coast 
there were several chiefs of Abyssinian descent, called 
Sidis (a corruption of Seiad, a name generally given to 
Africans in India). The most important of these was 
the Sidi of Jinjira,an island in the harbour of Bajapiir. 
His ships swept the whole western coast. Another 
chief of great power was Ttdaji Angritty one of a race of 
pirates whose head-quarters were at Viziadrug, or 
Oheriahy and Savemdrug. The Sidi of Jinjira was 
&om 1733 an ally of England. 

Several attempts were made by the English, in concert 
with the Peshwii, to rescue SArat from the Sidi of 
Jinjira, and to prevent the piracies of Angria. Com- 
modore James took Savemdrug in March 1755 ; and in 
1756 (Colonel) Clive with Admiral Watson, by direc- 
tion of the Bombay Gtovemment, undertook and effected 
the utter destruction of the pirates’ stronghold. (Gh. 
Viii. § 27.) 
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T2m iMiltli abA V4dir of MoJiratte Pxoffporltj. 

A treaty between the Bombay authorities (Governor 
Bouchier, 1750-1760) and the Peshwa was concluded 
in October 1756, bv which, among other things, ten 
villages, including Bankut, with the command of that 
river, were given to the English. 

§ 66. The year 1757, which the battle of Plassey has 
rendered memorable in English history, was marked 
by an invasion of the Carnatic by the Peshwa in person. 
Mysor was then under the power of Nandiraj, the 
Illiwan of Chick Kistna Eayar; and Haidar All, an 
adventurer, whose rise resembled that of Sivaji, was 
then coming into notice. The Mahrattas levied tribute 
from Mysor (though a brave resistance was made), as 
well as friim the Nuwab of Arcot, Muhammad All, then 
under British protection. (Ch. xii. § 12.) 

§ 67. In 1759, after Tarions intri<^ue8, the Bombay Ooremment obtained 
the town n^'d port of SAvat, in spite of opposition from Fdna. A pension 
was given to the titular Nuwab. The title became extinct in 1SI2. 

§68. In 1760 the Mahrattas obtained their greatest 
success, as in 1761 they sustained their most disastrous 
defeat. 

The battles of OnGHtn and PAnipat respectively 
mark the attainment of their highest elevation, and 
the destruction of their hopes of ever ruling India. 

Cdghlb. The Peshwa had obtained possession of 
Ahmadnagar, to wrest which from him, SaUibat Jung 
and Nizam All marched against him. The result was 
a coinj)lete victory to the Peshwa, whose chief officers 
were Sivadasha Kao and Ibrahim Khan Ohardi, an able 
Musalman in the Mahratta service. A treaty followed, 
b^ which Daulatabad, Aslrghar, Bijapur, and the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, were made over to the Mahrattas. 

The Moguls were thus confined for the time within 
the narrowest limits. 


CH.Y.{66,68. 
A.D. 1767,61. 


(OrFortVio. 
ioria, 73 miles 
S. by £. from 
Bornboy.) 


The MohrattM 
ml|ys6r,1757. 


Sdnt. 


The battle of 
Odghir, 1760. 
{Uda'uoiiiri= 
the hiU of tho 
.’iiurise, 40 miles 
N.N.W. *jciu 
Bidar.) 


The Mahrattas 
alter the Lattlo 
of Odghir. 


Mogale 

humbled. 
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Bvrats whioh ted to tho (Mooad) Battte of Vialpot. 


Tlie Malnttaf 

teU. 


The tidings 
from the north- 
west. 


Or the Saeond. 


The events 
which lead to 
the fourth 
battle of Pini- 
pat, 1761. 


Mir Munu. 
(Ch. iii. § 19.) 
Ohizi-ud-din 
IV. 


The Abdali’s 
fourth iurasion. 


Bagob&and 

Ghlzi. 


The foolish 
Labor expe- 
dition. 


Ahmad S. Ah- 

dili'B fifth 

invasion. 


The Pretender. 


Had the Mahrattas now possessed lofty and rotriotic 
aims, they might have become the rulers of India. 

§ 69. The Feshwa was encamped on the bank of the 
Manjcra, near tTdghir. He was triumphant ; but he 
was to hear tidings there which would break Us heart. 

§ 70. It is necessary to give a summa^ of the 
events which led to the foubth battle of FInipat, 
before entering upon an account of the battle itself. 
(See ch. iii. § 19, 20.) 

(1.) Mdlt&n and L4h6r had been conquered by Ahmad ShAh 
AbdAlt in 1748. (Ch. iii. § 18.) 

(2.) Mtr Mnnn, who was ma^e viceroy uf these conquests by 
him, died in 1756, and left a widow’. Great oonfnsion ensued, 
and the Sikhs greatly increased. 

(3.) Mtr ShahAbodin, Yazir of Delhi (grandson of KizAm-nl- 
Mulk, commonly called GhAzt-ud-din lY.), invaded this province, 
claiming the daughter of Mtr Munu, who had been betrothed to 
him ; seized on the widow, carried her to Delhi, and appointed 
Adina Beg governor. 

(4.) This brought the AbdAli across the Indus for the fourth 
time. He marched on Delhi, took it, plundered it, and also 
Muitra ; and left it in 1756. (the year of the BJack Hole), leaving 
Nazih-ud-daula, a Rohilla chief, in charge of Alamgir 11. - • 

(5.) Mir ShahAbodin allied himself with RagobA, and by force 
recovered Delhi and the charge of the emperor's person. Like 
all KagobA’s doings, this was foolish. The AbdAIi was not to be 
trifled with. 

(6.) RagobA invaded LAhdr, making a splendid but temporary 
conquest (May 1758). This was the cause of the war of tho 
Mahrattas with Ahmad ShAh AbdAlt,and from this maybe dated 
the beginning of the decline of the Mahratta power. 

(7.) The Rohilla, Nazib-nd-danla, and Shuja-ud-daula, NuwAb 
of Oudh, took up arms in self-defence against the Mahrattas ; and 
Ahmad ShAh AbdAlt crossed the Indus for the fifth time, to aid 
the confederates against the hated Hindi! race. He was, however, 
as mnoh an object of terror to the one party as to the other. 

(8.) Mtr ShahAbodin now put Alamgtr II. to death, and set up 
ShAh JehAn, son of KAm Baksh (table, p. 122), as emperor. 
(Comp. p. li&.) 
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The rioddmi Field of the Mahrattaa. 


CHAP. Y.S7D. 
A.D. 1761. 


(9.) Alt Gohar (Sh&h Alam IT.) escaped, and became a tool in 
the bands of Sbaja>ud-dau1a of Ondh. (Ch. ix. § 13.) His 
hi^ory is intimately connected with that of the English under 
dlive. 

(10.) Mir Shah&bodin, abandoning his puppet emperor, sought 
refuge with Sur^j Mai, Raja of the J4ts. All waited the issue of 
the Abdd.li’s resistless invasmn.- 

(11.) The Mahrattas, under M. R. Holk^r and Duttaji Sindia, 
retreated along the west bank of the Jamna, before Ahmad Shih 
Abdftli, and lost two-thirds of their number near Delhi. Here 
Duttaji and Jutiba were killed. 

(12.) A further slaughter of Holk^r’s troops by the AfghAns 
took place at Sikandra, near Delhi. 


ShihllamIL 


GhAd flees. 


The battle of 
Dellii. 


flikandra. 
(Abcnt 31 miles 
S.E. ftrom 
Delhi.) 


§ 70. n. The battle itself ; fhe Flodden-fidd of the 
MahrcMat. 


The fourth 
battle of PAni- 
pat, 1761. 


(1.) Sivadasha RAo BhAo and Viswas RAo, son of the PeshwA, 
now marched northward to recover the lost reputation of the 
Mahrattas, and to drive the AfghAns beyond the Attock. t)dghir 
had unduly elated them. 

The struggle was to be final: it was to give, they said, all 
India to a Hindi! power. 

(2.) They had 20,000 chosen horse, 10,000 infantry and artil- 
lery, under Ibrahim KhAn Ghardi, who had been trained by 
Bussy, though now in Mahratta employ (§68). 

(3.) The Mahrattas (and it was a sign of decay), contrary to 
old custom, took the field with great splendour. All Mahratta 
chiefs were ordered to join them. 

Among those present were MulhAr RAo HolkAr, Jankoji Sindia, 
Damaji GaekwAr, Jeswant RAo Fuar, and representatives of 
every Mahratta family of consequence. SurAj Mai, the JAt 
chieftain of Bhartpfir, was their principal ally. 

The total number of Mahratta troops assembled was 55,000 
horse, 15,000 foot, and about 200,000 FindAris and followers. 
They had 200 pieces of cannon. 

The Muhammadans had 46,800 horse, 38,000 foot, and 70 pieces 
of cannon. 

(4.) Without much diffioidty the Mahrattas occupM Delhi, 
and the ambitious Sivadasha RAo proposed to place Viswas RAu, 
the eldest son of the PeshwA, on the throne, and thus to assume 
the empire of HindfistAn. This was postponed, however, till 
the AfghAns should have been driven across the Indus. 


Northward. 

The elation of 
the l^hrattae. 

Their forces. 

xhe Mahratta 
army. 

The leaden and 
allies. 

Total. 

InDelhL 
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PieTMtecf 

(5.) Sivadasha BAo, by his arrogance, alienated the JAt leader 


and his BAjpfit allies ; and while tiio Uindfis were thus Hpliiting 
up, the AbdAli induced Sfauja-ud-daula of Oudh to join his fellow 
Muhammadans ; though he never became a violent enemy of the 
Maiurattas, and often acted the part of a mediator. 

Apietsndsr. 

(6 ) The Mahratta leader now raised JavAii Bukht, son of Alt 
Ghdi (ShAh Alam 11.) to the throne, and marched out of Delhi. 

p.ua 

The AbdAli crossed to the western bank of the Jumna, and 
followed the Mahrattas to PAnipat, where they had strongly 
intrenched themselves. 

NbbmpbliQy. 

(7.) From October 28 to January 6, 1761, continual skirmishes 
took place ; but the AbdAli, adopting a Fabian policy, steadily 
refused a general engagement. The improvident Mahrattas 
were without provisions or money; and wore, in fact, closely 
besieged. 

Thebittls. 

(8.) On the 7th January, Sivadasha BAo sent a note to their 
friendly mediator, Shnja-nd-daula, saying, “ The cup is now full 
to the brim, and cannot hold another drop ahd the whole Mah- 
ratta army, prepared to conquer or die, marched out to attack 
the AfghAn, camp. From daybreak till 2 p.m. the rival cries of 
Har, HaW Mddiof* and “Dfn, Dtn,** resounded. The AfghAns 
were phyfiically stronger, and in this terrible strngglo their 
powers of endurance at last prevailed against the fierceeiithusiasm 
of the Mahrattas. 


Death of tha 

Mahratta 

leaden. 


Ihedaj after 
the battle. 


Tha tidings. 
BmjiJenirdin. 


B.lUo.l7Er 


(9.) By 2 P.M. Viswas Mo was killed. In despair Sivadasha 
descended from his elephant, mounted his horse, and charged 
into the thickest of the fight. He was seen no more. Jcswant 
I BAo Puar also was killed. 

j (10.) IlolkAr left the field early, with some imputation on his 
fidelity to his cause. Damaji GaekwAr also ascaped. Thousa.Mds 
perished in the flight, and the remainder were surrounded, taken 
pri:^oners. and cruelly beheaded the next morning. Among 
these were Jankoji Sindia and Ibrahim KhAn Ghard!. 

(11.) Of the few who escaped to bear the tidings to the PeshwA, 
who was still encamped between the ManjAra and the Godavari, 
was BAlAjl JenArdln, who afterwards became so famous under 
his official title of the NAnA Farnavls {the lord of the records). 
The announcement of the disaster was made in these figurative 
words : “ Two pearle have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold mohurs 
have been lost, and of the silver and copper the total cannot be 
cast up.*’ 

§ 71. The PeshwA nerer recoreped the shocks and 
died at PAna in June. 
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VlM fbnrth WtikwL, MAdn B*e. 

CHAP. V.«72. 
A.i>. 1761. 

He was cunning, sensual, and indolent ; but charitable 
and kindly; and his memory is respected by his 
countrymen. 

The whole Mahratta race was thus thrown into 
mourning in 1761 : their hope of supremacy in India 
had vanished, while every family bewailed its dead. 

(Compare here ch. iii. § 21.) 

His chazaoter. 

PAET IV. — ^Mahratta History from thr Fourth 
Battle of PAnipat to the end of the First 
Mahratta War (1761-1782). 


PInipat to SalbII. 


§ 72 . The fourth Peshwa was Madu Eio, the second 
son of Balaji Rno, the younger brother of the unfor- 
tunate Viswas Bao ; who was appointed to the office by 
Bam Baja, the nominal sovereign who was still in 
conilnement in Satsira. 

Madu Bao succeeded at the age of seventeen, and 
died in 1772, at the early age of twenty-eight. He was 
the most heroic of the line. His uncle, BagunathaBaiO 
(Bagol)u), was his guardian. 

This was the time for the Moguls to avenge their 
defeat at Cdghir, and regain their ascendancy in the 
Dakhan ; but they only succeeded in obtaining some 
cessions in Aurungabad and Berar. There were, in 
fact, five Mahratta states, and no real union. 

The fourth 
Peshwa. 1761- 
1772. 

Madu (or MahA 
dSu) Kao. 
Sometimes 
called Rttllal. 

Mada Bio. a 
hero. 1 

(Table, § 158*.) 

The Mogul 
opportunitj 
wasted. ^ 

1 

Nizum All’s imprisonment and murder of his brother, Sal&bat 
Jung, took place in 1762-63. (Ch. iii. § 16.) 

Dissensions prevailed during this period among the 
Mahratta leaders, and Bagobft had to wage a ci^war 
before he could gain his full authority as regent. He 

BagobA's 

dldioxilties. 

(He succeeded 
Raghi^t in 1765, 

S 6 ®*) 
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[§70.n.ai)]. 




ITfiAmim AH 

1700. 


lCldiiBAoa£d 

BfOdarAU, 

1704. 


Fabnuij 1765. 

Tha THn gHali In 

1764. 


ThsFour 

Powfri. 


XjrsOB aifain. 

ICuUilrBAo 

HolUr^lTOi- 



XoXkte. AluiMBOL XadOvoAdn. 

had also to fight with Niz&m Al!, who was stirred up 
bj Janojt BhonslS of Ber&r, who hoped to make him- 
self supreme in the Mahratta confederacj. Bagobft 
behayed with much courage and prudence ; and, though 
Pftna was once saeked hj Niz&m Ali, at length defeated 
the Moguls, and made an advantageous peace. 

§ 73. At this time, and for many years after, Sakar&m 
Bappu and N&n& Famavis (a young man, just rising 
intam^rtance), were the ablest Mahratta statesmen ; 
while [mmback Bao Mam& and Haii Pant Phakre 
were the greatest soldiers in the service of the Pfina 
Government. 

§ 74. There was now rising, in the Carnatic, an 
enemy to the Mahrattas, who, imitating Sivaji, was 
laying the foundations of a kingdom. Tins was Haidar 
Ali. (OLiii. §13.) 

To oppose Hmdar, in 1764 the young Peshw^ led an 
army across the Kishtna. The issue of the campaign 
was favourable to the Mahrattas; and Haidar was com- 
pelled to abandon all he had taken from the chiefs of 
that nation, and to pay thirty-two lakhs of rupees. 

At this period, the nation which was eventually to 
crush the Mahrattas was rapidly gaming dominion in 
India. To the English there were three powers only 
that could offer any opposition. These were the Mah~ 
raitas, Nizam AU, and Haidar. (Comp. ch. viii.) 

While M&du Bfto continued his inroads upon Haidar’s 
dominions at intervals, the English were waiting for an 
opportunity of effecting the subjugation of both. 

§ 75. In 1766, Mulhdr Boo HolJcdr died. For forty- 
two years he had been one of the bravest spirits among 
the Mahrattas (§ 45). 

Like David, from a shepherd he became a king ! 

He had only one son, EMnd! iUU>, who died in 1755 ; 
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and liis grandson, Malli B&o, died soon after his grand- 
father. The widow of Khandt B&o, whose name was 
AhalyI Bit, succeeded to the supreme authority in 
]hd6r, and held it till her death in 1795. She was one 
of the most extraordinary women that ewer lived. She 
adopted, by ccmsent of the PeshwA, an experienced 
soldier called TtUeajt HoUedr^ who was no relation to 
the family. He assumed command of the army, and 
one of his descendants still rules in Indor (§ 118, 140, 
160). 

Lat. 22^ 4tV N., Long. 76° 50^ E. It was a small village till 
Alialyi Bit made it her permanent enoampment. 

Tiikaji always paid to Ahalya Bai filial reverence. 
She ruled, while he was commander-in-chief. 

She was devout, merciful, and laborious to an extra- 
ordinary degree; and, by her wise administration, 
raised Indor from a village to a wealthy cily. She was 
well educated, and possessed a remarkably acute mind. 
She became a widow when she was twenty years old, 
and her son died a raving maniac soon after. These 
things coloured her whole existence. She lived an 
ascetic life. In many things she was like the English 
Queen Elizabeth, but in one she far excelled her : she 
was insensible to flattery. 

While living, she was “one of the purest and most 
exemplary rulers that ever existed,” and she is now 



CHAF.T.|7«. 

A.D. 17M^. 



18 







§ 75*. THE HOLEiE, OB INDOB, FAMILY, OF THE SHE 

*Mulh1b E. HoLKiB. Died 1766. § 45, 75. 
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lb&4daji. Madia. JMm IMirtri. 

inconsistent. M&du yielded him all respect ; but main- 
tained his own authority. The Berar Baja — never 
faithful to the Peshwa, hating, as he did, Br&hman 
ascendancy — ^was ever ready to intrigue or fight against 
the Puna Government. The Peshwa succeeded, how- 
ever, in bringing him to complete submission. Bagoba Bi^bAin 
himself was taken prisoner, and confined in Puna, till 
released by M&du Bao just before his death (1772). 

§ 77 . The affairs of the other great Malwa, or Sikoia, Sindia, tbe 
branch of the Mahrattas now demand attention. Banoji seitof 

was the founder of this family (§ 45, 56). His son 
Jayapa succeeded him, and was assassinated in 1759. 

Jankoji, the third of the line, was executed the day 

after the battle of Panipat (§ 70). An illegitimate 

son of B&noji, by name MahIbajI, became, in 1761, the MaiMaji, 1761- 

head of the family. He had been wounded at the 

battle of Panipat, and was lame ever after. We shall 

find him the chief rival of the Nana Eamavis, and 

virtually independent after the treaty of Salbai. 

Till his death in 1794, he was the most prominent Mahiatta 
leader. (§110.) 

§ 78 . Mahratta history is ennobled by the character BAm SAstii. 
of Bfixn Sastri, who was Madu’s tutor and spiritual 
guide. Profoundly learned, a pattern of integrity and 
of prudence, he reproved princes, awed the most dis- 
solute, showed a bright example of industry, zeal, 
and benevolence, and is still revered as the Sir MaUhew 
Hale of the Mahrattas. 

§ 79 . The last great effort of Mftdu’s life was his MidnBioitt 
expedition into the Clamatic, to enforce the payment of 
the tribute, which Haidar, relying on his treaty with 
the English, had dared to withhold. (Ch. xii. § 22.) 

The campaign of 1770 was unfavourable to Haidar ; 
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KfthnttMT la Bladttirtia. 


HUdair defeated 
atChteMOi. 


but MAdu Bfto was compelled bj sickness to letum to 
Fftna, and Trimback Mama was left in command. 

After a terrible defeat, upon the infliction of which 
the Mahrattas greatly prided themselyes, the Mjsdr 
army was shut up in l^ringapatam. The siege was 
unsuccessful ; but a peace, by which Haidar yirtualljr 
yielded all demands, was made in April 1772. (Ch. zii. 
§ 22 .) 


1799 . 

~Uiatt 

Ib mti. 


TlieMUaattM 

■aptemeia 

IMHlTTO- 


§ 80. In 1769 the Mahrattas again crossed the 
Chambal, being the first time that they had yentured to 
show themselyes in Hindiistan, in any force, since their 
terrible disaster in 1761. 

They then leyied tribute from the B&jpfit states, and 
oyerfan the districts occupied by the J&ts ; and in the 
neighbourhood of Bhartpur dictated an agreement, by 
which sixty-fiye lakhs of rupees were to be paid as 
tribute by the latter people. 

§ 81. And now began the series of transactions which 
put Sh&h Al&m n., the nominal Emperor of Delhi, 
mto the absolute power of the Mahrattas ; and made 
them, in fact, masters, for the time, of the empire. 
(Ch. iii. § 18.) 

(1.) They oyerran Bohilkhand, 1771. This was the remote^ 
oanae of the famons Bohilla war. (Ch. iz. § 36.) 

(2.) They again took posseseion of Delhi, under Hahidaji 
Sindia, with a body of 80,000 men. 

(A) HaTing maintained a friendly interconrse with Shnja-nd- 
danla, NnwAb of Ondl and nominal Yaztr of the empire, they 
took ShAh Alam II., who left British protection, and placed him 
on tho throne in Delhi (ch. iii § 23), December 1771. 7or this 
they received £100,000. 

Yisajl Kishen, Tfikajt HolkAr, and MahAdaji Sindia, wer^ the 
leaders. 


HhedMlhef § 82. Mftdu BAo, who had long been sick, died of 
mdm lie, 1971. consumption on the ISthNoyember 1772, in his twenty- 
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eighth year. Hip early death was as great a calamity rHaitingsin 
to the Mahrattas as the defeat at Panipat. He was the 
Blade Prince of the race ; brave and prudent ; bent on ^*555.) 
promoting the welfare of his people; firm in main- His character, 
taining his own authority ; and, with many difficulties 
to encounter, a successful ruler. 

The Mahratta revenue at the period of his death 
may be calculated at <£7,000,000 sterling. The army 
at the command of the PeshwA, at this period, num- 
bered not less than 100,000 magnificent horsemen, and 
a fair proportion of foot and aiiillery. 

Disunion was the ruin of this apparently prosperous 
empire. § 139. 

§ 83 « On the death of the Peshw&, his younger TsiFirh 
brother, Ndrayana Eao, succeeded him, in his eighteenth 
year. (Table, § 158*.) His uncle, BagobA, now re- 
leased, was his guardian. Sakaram Bappu was prime (§ 73 .) 
minister, and Nana Famavis one of the high officers 
of state. 

The young Peshwa himself was ambitious of military 
distinction. 

Concord did not long prevail, and BagobA was again 
put under restraint in the palace of the PeshwA. (1778, 

April.) 

In August, NArAyana Bao was murdered. A con- The murder of 
spiracy, which BagobA favoured, had been formed to 
seize the young PeshwA; but the murder seems to 
have been planned by AnandA BA!, the wicked wife of 
BagobA. When the assassins attacked the poor youth, Aug. so, 1773 . 
he ran to his uncle's apartments, and begged him to 
defend lum. This BagobA tried to do, but in v%in. 

§ 84 . BagobA now assumed the dignity of PeshwA Bmrobtnomiiiia 
(1778), and pushed on the war with the NizAm and 
Haidiu with vigour and good fortune. 
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.§85. Meanwhile in Hindikstiln, the Emperor ShAh 
Alam II., incited by Zabita Ehan, son of Nazib Eh&n, 
strove to free himself from the Mahratta yoke; but 
was at last defeated in a battle at Delhi, in December 
1 772. This made the Mahrattas more than ever masters 
of the emperor. (Ch. iii. § 23.) 

§ 80. Janojl Bhonsld, the Baja of X^piir, died in May, 1773 ; and there 
was a mtty civil war about the Huccession. 

Ba^hiiji, the nephew and adopted son of Janoji, succeeded. Mi^dajt and 
Sabajl, bi.s uncles, wei*e rivals for the office of rc{;^cut. Seo table, p. 196.) 
Siibaji was killed in 1774, and Mudaji remained supreme. 

§ 87, A revolution was now pending at Puna. A 
strong confederacy was formed against Eagoba, of 
which Sakaram Bappn, Nana Farnavis, and Hari Pant 
Phakre were the heads. A battle was fought, in which 
Eagoba, with whom was Morari, Eaja of Gftti (§ 65, 
and ch. viii. § 22), was victorious, and Trimback Mama 
was killed; but Eagoba’s cause was ruined by the 
birth, in April 1774, of Narayana Eao’s posthumous 
son, Madu E«ao Narayana, whom, rejecting Eagoba^s 
claims, we may call the sixth PbshwI, (See Table, 
§ 168 *.) 

§ 88. Eagoba advanced to the banks of the Tapti, 
where he hoped to be joined by Sindia and Holkar. 
There he entered into a negotiation with the Bombay 
Government, under Mr. Hornby (Governor from 1776 
to 1784), promising to cede to the English Saheite, the 
ermUer islands near Bombay^ and Bassein, with its de- 
pendencieSi as the price of their assistance. 

While these negotiations were pending, RogobA's son, BAJt RAo Rogu- 
nath, was bom at Dhar, 1774. He m due time became the bbvmth (avd 
last) of the PbbhwIs. 

§ 89 . There was now a dispute about the succession to the 
Bar6da R&j ; for which Qovind Rflo and Fatih Sing, sons of 
Damajt, were rival claimants. (See table, p. 198.) 

BagobA espoused the cause of the former. 
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§ 90. The long-pending treaty between the Bombay 
Government and ]^goba was signed March 6, 1775, at 
StlsAT. The Bombay Government had alre^y occu- 
pied Salsette, fearing that the Portuguese would 
re-conquer it. 

This was a wrong step, doubtless: and it led to the first 
Mahratia war ; but, at the time» it must have seemed the best 
for the British interests, since Salsette was of great importance. 

§ 91. We have now to give a summary of the first 
war of the Mahrattas with the English, 1775-1782. 

The Bombay Government at once sent Lieutenant- 
Colonel Keating, and a force of 1,500 men to Siirat, to 
conduct Bagoba to Puna, and instal him as Peshwa. 

By this time all the Mahratta chiefs, except Govind 
B&o (one of the Gujarat rivals, § 89), were in arms 
against Bagoba and his English allies. Holkar and 
Sindia had been detached &om his cause by great 
efforts on the part of the Pfina regencjr. 

Keating, after some fruitless negotiations, marched 
from the neighbourhood of Cambay towards the banks 
of the Mai, and reached the plain of Arras, where he 
gained a complete, but dearly-bought, victoiy. This 
was the first time the English had met the Mahrattas 
in a regular battle ; and there Keating defeated a force 
which was ten times as lar^ as his own. 

An engagement took pkce also by sea, and Com- 
modore Moor was successful. All things seemed 
favourable to Bagob&, who made some further valuable 
cessions of territory to the Bombay Government. 

Yet Bagoba was unpopular with the whole Mabratta 
people, by whom his real character was duly estimated 
(§ 68 ). 

§ 98 . The Swreme OoTenunent, with Warren Hiaa* 
tines at its heaa, aaaiuned the administration of all the 
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CH. V. § 96. 

A.®. 1777. 


Sat:\ra alliBln. 
[Table, p. 172.] 

Sahu II., 1777. 
GaugA BA!. 


The Engliah 
support BagohA. 

St. Lubin’s 
mission. 


Intriguea in 
PAnft. 


Troops sent 
overland from 
Calcutta by 
Warren Hast- 
ings. 

Goddard in 
coiuuiand. 


His route. 
(Map. p. 7.) 
BhopAl. 


(§150-163.) 


Tim fiz«t Xahxatte wu. 

§ M, Bftm B&ja (the fourth of the dynasty) died December 
12, 1777 ; and was succeeded in his nominal dignity by his 
adopted son, who was called S4ha Mah4rAj (§ 50). 

GangA BAl, the mother of the FeshwA, poisoned herself about this time, 
under cixoumstances which are fatal to the good name of NAnA Famayls. 


§ 95. It was now time for some decisive action on the part of the 
English. 

An adventurer called St. Lubin, a mere charlatan, 
had induced the French Government (according to his 
own statement) to send him to Piina, to ascertain what 
might be gained by an alliance with the Mahrattas. 

Nana Famavis encouraged him. But the Puna 
regency was itself distracted by party intrigues. 
Moraba Farnavis, a cousin of' the Nana, and even 
Sakaram Bappu, joined in a conspiracy to restore 
Bagoba; and the Supreme Government at length 
united with the Bombay authorities in the resolution 
to bring him back to Puna. 

§ 96 . Troops were now despatched by land from 
Calcutta, under Colonel Leslie; who delayed on his 
march, was recalled, and died in October, 1778. 

Colonel Goddard, one of the great military heroes of 
British Indian history, then assumed command, and 
reached Surat on 6th February, 1779. 

His route lay through Bhilsa, Bhopal, Hussangabad, 
and Burhanpur, to Surat. 

He was treated by the Nuwab of Bh6pal with a 
kindness that laid the foundation of the amity 
which has ever since subsisted between that state and 
the British. 

He entered by the way into some fruitless negotia- 
tions with Mftdaji, the protector of Berar (§ 86). The 
Nagpur E&ja aided him, however, with money and 
provisions. 
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Goddard’s great Marcb. The Contention of Wargdom. 

mmm 

This wonderful land-march was projected bv Hastings 

A ** frantic mill* 

hinisclf, and Oiled India with astonishment. In Eng- 
land it was termed “a frantic military exploit but, 
without some such heroic phrensies, the English would 
never have become j^aramount in India. 

tazy exploit.** 

§ 97. Meanwhile, shame and disaster had befallen 

The convent ioa 

a portion of the Bombay army. 

of W:irffAoiii or 
Taligaom, 1779. 

After many discussions and much intrigue, it was 
resolved at Bombay to send a force direct to Puiui, to 
place Bagoba there as regent. 

This army left Bombav November 22, 1778, landed 

at Panalla, ascended the ghats to Khandala, December 
23, and on the 9th January reached Taligaom. 

(or Pan veil). 

The expedition was under the command of Colonel 

Egerton and 

Egerton, with whom were associated Messrs. Mostyn 

Oarnoc. 

and Carnac. Mr. Mostyn (an able man, often em- 
ployed in Mahratta affairs) died at the very outset. 

Mr. Moityn. 

Captain Stewart, an officer so brave that the Mah- 

"Stewart 

rattas called him “Stewart Phakre” {the hero Stewart), 
fell near Karlb 

At Talujdom the two gentlemen who were resjjon- 
sible came to the determination to retreat. Two 
thousand six hundred British troops were led back by 
tlioir weak, sickly, and inexperienced commander and 
his civilian colleague. When within eighteen miles of 
Puna, Colonel Cockburn took the command. 

PbAkze.** 

Of course their retreat was known at once. Tlie army 

Hartley. 

vras pursued ; and though Captain James Hartley ospo- 
ciiilly distinguished himself, it was considered iiu]>os- 
siblo to retreat farther than Warijdmn, and negotiations 
were commenced with Naiiii Pariiavis. 

Tlie diootmi 
retreat. 

There were two Mahratta authorities with whom Mr. 

The terms of 

Carnac could negotiate, Nana Famavis e.nd ]\Iahadajl 
Sindia, who were rivals, though both essentuil to the 
conduct of Mahratta a&irs at the time. The latter, 

the convention. 
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indeed, affected to be a mediator between FamaTis and 
his enemies. 


The OoB've&tloB of WorgioBi. 


oonTentioii 
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Punidunont* 
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PdnainlTTa 
The chiefs of 
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With Sindia, to whom Bagobft had giyen himself up, 
the “ convention ’’ was at last concluded, Ibrtlej pro- 
testing. He and the sepoys would have occupied I^na 
with scarcely an effort, if they had been permitted. 

Everything, according to this abortive and ill-omened 

convention,*’ was to be restored to the position in 
which it was in 1778. 

An order was actually sent, forbidding the advance 
of the Bengal troops ; which, of course, they did not 
obey. 

Broach was to be made over to Sindia, with 41,000 
rupees in presents to his servants ! (§ 102.) 

Two hostages, Mr. Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, 
were given. Such was the miaerdble Convention of TFar- 
gdom, January 1779. 

The Bombay Government, under Hornby, and the 
Court of Directors, disallowed the convention, as beyond 
the powers of those who had concluded it ; and dis- 
missed Colonel Egerton, Colonel Cockburn, and Mr. 
Carnac from the service. 

Hartley was applauded, and made lieutenant-colonel 
at once. 

If Farnavis exultingly thought that the English 
would be overcome, as the Portuguese had been in 
1739, he was soon undeceived. 

§ 98 . Goddard had now (§ 96) reached SArat (having 
marched from BurhanpAr, a distance of three hundred 
miles, in twenty days), with instructions to negotiate a 
peace with PAna, on the basis of the treaty of PArandar, 
with a provision for the exclusion of the French. 

The MUhxfttta chief I at theoomiaeiioementof thie war, it mnat be zemem- 
bezed. weze FarhaTls, the wily etatesman; hie old rival SakariLm 
Bai>po; and XahAdaJl Sisdia, all iiijPdita: Fatih EHiig aadrOoviiuL Siiig 
Gaemr, rindi in G^az&t ; Kddejl Bhonau, guardian of hie n^bew Bag- 
hujl, of BerAri Tdkaji Folkir, andhia patzoneaa, AhaljA BU, in XAlwA. 
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TlM flrit Maliratto war (Sngliili). 


Tliis year HufciiigB aent ICr. Elliot to Miidajt, offerinff to form an alllanoe 
with him, and even to make him Feahwk. This Mddajl declined. (Ch. x. 
§ 11 .) 

Poor old flakarAm Bappu was no match for his wily coUeagae, and was 
thrown into-priaon. Homed from fort to fort, he died at laat miserably in 
Baighur (1778). 

In Galoattak Hostings, Francis, Harwell, and Sir E|yxe Coote were in 
authority. 


CH. V.IW. lOD. 
A.D. X780. 


Death of Saka- 
rAmBappn,1778. 

Calcutta au- 
thorities. 


§ 00. Haidar Alt was engaged in constant hostilities with the Mahrattas. and the 

In 1778 he paid a large sum as the price of the departure of Hart Pant 
PhAkra. (Cn. xii. § 23.) More or less, at this period he held all the Mah- 
ratta lands south of the Kishtna. 

GAti was taken 1776, after a siege of nine months ; and HorArt BAo 
(ch. viii. § 22-24) was taken prisoner. He died a captive. 


§ 100. Eagobft had now joined Colonel Goddard as a 
fugitive. With him were Amrit Bdo, his adopted son, 
and Baji Bao (the last of the Peshw&s, bom 1775). In 
the negotiations now entered into, N&na Famavis de- 
manded, as prelimiaary concessions, the surrender by 
the English of Bagobi and of Salsette. As this was 
out of the question, active hostilities were commenced 
January 1, 1780. The forts of Dubhoy (Dvbhdi, fifteen 
miles S.E. of Bardda) and the splendid city of Ahmad- 
abad were taken by storm; and a treaty was made 
with Fatih Sing, by which the English acknowledged 
him as Gkiekw&r of 3ax6ia,. 

Sindia and Holkar now joined their forces to oppose 
Goddard, who defeated and drove them ofE ; but could 
then do no more. 

Hartley defended the Honkan, where Eali&n was 
taken. 

Captain William Pophm^ aided bv Captain Bruce^ 
was sent from Beng^ to attack Mmw& and effect a 
diversion. He took Iiahix (a strongly fortified place, 
about fifty miles W. of iCalpi), and afterwards Gwalidr, 
in the most heroic style, by escalade. These were left 
in the hands of the Biana of Gdhud (§ 103). 
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Ghnr&li5r was the chief fort of Sindia, and was regarded as an 
impregnable fortress. (August 4, 1780.) The of GMiini 
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Angust^blTSO. 

WOwAUAr.) 

was the ally whom Hastings was maintaining as a check on 
Bindia. The army of ^e latter was totally routed, March 24, 
1781. 


Soon aiter this he made peace with Hastings. 

OomUa^^ 

^%Uur'f great 
. inTEsion of the 
Ganiatie. 

Hornby left to 
himself. 

Triple alliance 
igslnst Britain. 

§ 101. In the meanwhile came Haidar’s memorable 
inTaaion of the Carnatic, July 1780. (Ch. xii. § 27.) 

All the resources of Bengal were required to aid 
Madras to meet this terrible attack. Bombay was left 
to itself. “We have no resource,” said Governor 
Hornby, “ but such as we may find in our own efforts.” 

The English were at this critical period engagt^cl in 
two great wars. The strength of India, east and west, 
was arrayed against them. The Nizam, the Mahrattas, 
and Haidar formed a triple anti-Britisli alliance. 
(Ch. xii. § 26.) 


W.^rren Hastings was the saviour of British India at this 
period. 

Hartley. 

Baesein tahen. 

(Goddard’s 

unsuccessful 

expedition. 

Hartley kept the Konkan with admirable skill and 
bravery, while Goddard took Bassein, (December 11, 
1780.) 

Goddard was eventually conij^elled to retreat (and it 
was his only failure in the war) by the combined forces 
of the Mahi-attas, and no great advantages were after- 
wards gained by either party. 

m. 

The Peace of 
Balbsl, 1782. 
(Near GwAlidr, 
Sindia'a camp.) 

§ 102. The terms of a peace were arranged in 
January, 1782; but the treaty was not concluded till 
the end of that year. Nana Eamavis delayed signing 
it till the 20tli December, after he had received intelli- 
gence of Haidar’s death, which happened December 7. 

It is called the treaty of SalbII. Mahadaji Sindia, 
who now clearly saw that continued war with the Eng- 
lish must be ruinous to himself, was the Peshwu’s 
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BUbil. 

plenipotentiaiy. Its chief proyisions were the fol- 
lowing : — 

(1.) BagobA was to have 25,000 rupees a month, and live 
where he chose. (He chose Kopergdonif on the God&varS, where 
he died in 1783. His son K4o was then nine years old.) 

(2.) All territory was to remain as before tho treaty of 
Porandar. 

(8.) All Europeans, except the English and Fortngaese, were 
to be excluded from the Mahratta dominions. 

(4.) Haidar (who died while the treaty was being negotiated) 
was to be compelled to relinquish his conquests from the Englisl^ 
and from the Nuw4b of Arcot, in the Carnatic. (Ch. xii. § 31.) 

(6.) Broach was given to Sindia, for his humanity to the 
English after tho Convention of Warg^om. (§ 129.) 

This celebrated treaty marks an ssra in Mahratta 
history. 


PAET V. — Mahbatta History prom the Treaty 
OP SalbM to the Treaties op 1805. 

§ 103. The effect of tho treaty of Salb&t was greatly 
to favour Sindia’s desire to form an independent 
Mahratta dominion. He no longer regarded himself 
as a feudatory of the Peshwa. About this time he 
took possession of Gwalidr from the Bana of Qdhud, 
who had forfeited his claim to British protection ; and 
then turned his attention to Delhi, where he obtained 
supreme authority, and was made by Shah Alara II. 
commandcr-in-chief of the Imperial forces and manager 
of tho provinces of Delhi and Agra. 

Delhi wtts not freed from the Huhrattas till 1803. 

§ 104, Meanwhile Tippu (cli. xii. § 86) was allowed 
to cajole the Madras Government into a treaty, which 
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Cl. Badtfmi, a 
etrongr hill-fort. 
55 miles N.E. 
from DhArwir. 

2. ICt/mr, 19 
miles W.N.W. 
from DhirwAr. 

3. Nar^itnd, 31 
miles N.£. from 
DhArwAr.) 


MahAdajl 

Sindla,l785- 

1789. 


WEB signed at MangaJity and in whicli no mention was 
made of the treaty of Salbdi, an omission most unfair 
to the Mahrattas, and unjust on the part of the English. 
Against this treaty, Hastings, now powerless, em- 
pl^tically protested. 

§ 105 . Sindia, in 1785, was so elated by his position 
at Delhi, as to maho a claim on the British Govern- 
ment for ChoiM for their Bengal provinces ; but Mr. 
Macpherson, whose character Sindia doubtless wished 
to test, compelled him, by a most energetic and 
peremptory requisition, to disavow this claim. (Oh. x 

§17) 

§ 106. Prom 1784 to 1787 the Mahrattas, in alliance 
with Niz&m Ali, were at war with Tipph. (Oh. xii. 
§38.) 

Nana Famavis made great attempts to induce the 
English to join them in a war against Mysor, but in 
vain. While the treaty of Salbai had bound the English 
and Mahrattas not to assist each other’s enemies, the 
English were not prepared to assist in an offensive war 
against Tippu, to whom they were bound by the un- 
fortunate treaty of Mangalor. Lord Oomwallis, in 
fact, announced it as the English rule, to engage in none 
hut defensive ware ! (Oh. x. § 18-21.) 

Nothing remarkable was effected during this war, 

: at the conclusion of which, Bad&mi, Kittur, and Nar- 
I ^'und were ceded to the Mahrattas, and Tippu engaged 
I to pay forty-five lakhs of rupees as tribute. &e 
Thmbhadra river was then fixed as the boundary of 
the Mys6rean’s dominions. 

§ 107 . From 1785 to 1789 the chief interest con- ^ 
nected with Mahratta history is centred in Mahiftdaji | 
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Th» IblmttM ud XMd Oomwallifl. 


CHAP. T.S108. 
A.D. 1786, 89. 


Sindia, who was rigorously prosecuting his schemes in 
Hindflstftn. He was engaged in severe struggles 
(nominally on behalf of the emperor) with Pratab Sing, 
the Baja of Jeypftr, as well as with the B&ja of Jddh- 
pftr, and many of the lesser Muhammadan Jaghirdftrs, 
from whom he tried to extort tribute. 

During these conflicts, he met with several great reverses. 

A part of his troops was under the command of a Frenchman, 

(General De Boigne. The famous general Ismael Beg was the Ismael Beg. 
leader of the B&jpflt forces ; and battles were fought at Patun 
(1790), and at Mirta (1791), where De Boigne's bravery gained 
the day for Sindia. Both these places are near Jeypflr. 

Gholftm KAdir, son of the Bohilla chieftain Zabita KhAn, now OholAm KIdir. 
appeared on the scene. He was the hereditary enemy of Sindia. 

This infamous person, in the course of the struggle, occupied 
Delhi, and^ was guilty of unparalleled atrocities there. The ShAhAhunll. 
wretched emperor was deprived of his eyes, and every member blinded, 
of his family exposed to deadly insult. (Ch. iii. § 23.) 

Sindia soon recovered Delhi, and reinstated the fallen monarch. QhoUm KAdir*s 
GholAm i^dir was taken and put to a horrible death. Btdar P«»i»bment. 
Bakht, whom he had made emperor, was also slain. (Ch. iii. § 24.) 

The Mahrattas had become the nominal guardians, and real 
oppressors of the Mogul dynasty. 

Sindia was now fully bent on making himself an independent 
sovereign ; and the Ghwemor-General, Lord Cornwallis, felt so 
jealous of his intrigues, that he sent a minister to reside at the 
court of the PeshwA, as a check upon this ambitious and in- 
triguing chieftain. 

§ 108 « TippA did not long keep peace with the Mah- ombination 
rattas ; and in the end of 1789 made an attack on the ^ 

Trarancore lines (ch; xii. § 4f0), which led to a declara- h. x. 22 .) ! 

tion of war against him by Lord Cornwallis, and to a 
treaty between NizAm Alf, NAnA Eamarts, and the 
Eimlish, to humble the Mysdr state (1790). 

^e Mahiatta contingent was commanded by ParAsh- The Mahmttaa 
rAm BhAo. It was dilatory in its morements. Another ijJS? 
army under Hari Ptot Phakre was also sent. The Mah- ^ 
rattas did little else than plunder and attend to their 
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ovn interests ; jet Lord Comwidlis, according to the 
terms of the treaty, made over to them (in Febraaiy 
1792), on the successful conclusion of the war, a share 
of Tippd's dominions, lying between the S. Warda and 
Kishtna. 


ShidiainPAiia. 

The Pediw&*B 
title. 

June U. 1798. 
Jiilj,1798. 


8india*e feigned 


§ 109. MahMaji Sindia continued supreme at the 
Mogul Court : the major pf the palace. ^ In 1790 he 
had procured for the Peshwa from Shah Alam 11., for 
the third time, the title of Vakil-i-Mutlaq, or chief 
minister. Sindia and his heirs were to be perpetual 
deputies of the Peshwa in this office, which was now 
made hereditary. Thus skilfully was his ambition veiled. 

To convey the patents and insignia of this office to 
the Peshwa, Sindia now marched to Puna. His arrival 
filled N&nil Pamavts with apprehension. The ceremony 
of investing the Peshwa, MMu Eao Narayana, who was 
in his eighteenth year, with the insignia of office, was 
most splendid. Much was made, too, of an order issued 
hj the emperor, in deference to the Mahrattas, forbid- 
ding the slaughter of cows in Hindustan. Sindia's one 
object was to make himself supreme at Puna ; but he 
affected extreme humility ; carried a pair of slippers as 
a memento of his hereditary office (§ 45) ; and would 
receive no title but that of Patel, or village head-man. 

Tt was now a game of skill between the Hana and 
Sindia : Brahman against Siidra. 


War between 
Sindia and 
HolkAr, 1792. 

Lakairi. 


§110. Meanwhile in Hindust&n the jealousy between 
Holk&r and Sindia led to a battle between the former 
and Sindia's generals, De Boigne, Perron, Gdpal Eao, 
and Lackwa Dada. This bloody battle was fought at 
Lakairi, near Ajmir. Holkar’s army was utterly routed, 
and retreated to M&lwa. In his retreat Holkar took 
and burnt tJjein. 

Sindia, thus powerful everywhere, would probably 
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Davlat B&o Slndla. Slit Bidis. 


A.D. 1794. 


have succeeded in overthrowing the Brahman influence 
altogether, had he not died suddenly at Wauaoli, near 
Puna, 12th February, 1794. 

His career was most eventful. The chief Mahratta 
leader for thirty-three years (comp. § 77), he mediated 
between the PeshwA and the English ; and at the same 
time ruled the puppet emperor of Dcdhi with a rod of 
iron. His objects were three : — (1.) to aggrandise his 
own family, and found for it a really independent 
sovereignty ; (2.) to overthrow Brahman ascendancy in 
Puna ; (3.) and to maintain unity among the Mahratta 
princes, so as to make Hindu influence supreme in 
India. 

He was succeeded by his grand-nephew Daulat Rao 
Sindia (table, § 45), then in his fifteenth year (§ 161). 
This latter chief was not really a Mahratta in feeling ; 
but always regarded himself as the principal sovereign 
of India. 

§ ,111. In Ber&r, Milldaj!. tlie regent, died in 1788, and Itaghujl BhonelA 
now assumed the dominion (§ 86). His title was Sena Ssheb Sdbah, or 
Commandcr'in-Chief of the Mahratta Empire (§ 150). 

§ 112. In Ahmad&b&d or Baroda, Fatih Oaekw&r died in 1789. His 
brother, Manaji E4o, became regent for Syaji ; but dying in 1798, Govind 
Bao at lost was acknowledged by all parties as regent (§ 122). 

§ 113. On the coast, piracy, though checked by the expedition 
of I75f5, still continued. The PeshwA’s fioets at Bassciu and 
Vijiadrfig, occasionally annoyed English vessels. At KoUba, 
Manaji Angria also committed occasional depredations. 

In Jinjira, the Stdis, though often attacked, maintained their 
ground, and retained their little dominion, when the power of 
the Peshwft had ceased to exist. 

There were nests of pirates at Mftlw&n and SAwant-W&d! ; ! 


Death of Mohi- 
daii Sindia, 

1794. 


Sindia*B policy. 


MahAdajt Sin. 
dia’s plans. 


Danlat RAo Sin< 
dia, 1794-1827. 


HAgpur affairs. 


Bar6da affairs. 


Piracy on the 
western coast. 


and piracy on tbe western coast was not finally put down till 
1818 (§ 145 ). 

§ 114 . Nftnft rarnaTts was nov the only Mahratta Dimmimiuid 
statesman. The Mahratta oonfederacj still maintained ^ 
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CHAP.y.jm. 


The hut nthar- 
lag of chief e. 


The battle of 
KAidU, 1705. 

(59 miles S.E. 
from Ahmadna- 

K r ; surrounded 
hills, haring 
one pass on the 
W.) 


S fAduBio 
Anlyana, Sixth 
PeshwA. 

Comp. § 87.) 
The young 
PeshwiVs re- 
fle«ii'ou8 after 
KurdU. 


KAnAFhnaTls 
«nd BigobA's 


n» HahrattM uid tlM VIiAbi. XBrdlA. 


the nominal fiupremocj of the Peshwa ; but the people 
were losing their adventurous spirit, and each chieftain 
was gradually becoming independent of any central 
authority. 

The disputes between Nizam Ali and the Nana, 
regarding arrears of tribute, grew more and more com- 
plicated. Sir John Shore (timidly refusing to perform 
the duties to which the English were pledged by the 
treaty of 1790) would not interfere. (Ch. x. § 30.) 
The Nizam was left to his fate. War was begun in 
December 1794; but the English ministers at both 
courts were compelled to remain passive, though im- 
patient, spectators of the struggle. 

Under the Peshwa's banner, for the last time, came 
all the great Mahratta chiefs. Daulat Rilo Sindia, 
Tukaji Holkar, Baghuji Bhonsle from Nagpur; Guvind 
Bao from Bardda ; and all the lesser chieftains were 
there. 

At Khrdla (March 1795), a victory was obtained by 
the Mahrattas, more the result of a panic among the 
Moguls than of Mahratta bravery. But Nizam Ali 
was obliged to treat. An obnoxious minister, Mashir- 
ul-Mulk, who had resisted the Mahratta claims, was 
surrendered. Baymond, a Frenchman, was in command 
.of the Haidar&b&d troops; while Perron was with 
Sindia’s contingent. 

When the HaidorAbAd minister was given up, the young FeshwA was seen 
to look sod : being auked the cause by the MAnA, he replied, I grieve to 
see such a degeneracy as there must be, on both sides, when the Moguls 
can so disgracefully submit, and our troops can vaunt so much of a victoty 
obtained without an effort.** The sad, moralising young FeshwA was Just 
twenty-one yean of age. 

Large territorial concessions were then made to the 
Mahrattas, including Daulat&b&d. 

§ 116 . The NAn& was now in the zenith of his power 
and a^nence; but he lost hi&popnlaritj bj his treat* 
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Biji BAo ZZ. MUm strngglMi fbr ftMdom. 

ment of Bagob&’s sons, whom he imprisoned in Sewneri. 
Of these B&ji Bao was the eldest, and was most accom- 
plished, winning in his manners, and a general 
favourite. 

The Ekak forcibly prevented all intercourse between 
the Peshwa and hir: cousin ; and this so irritated the 
young prince, that he threw himself from a terrace of 
his palace, and died in two days. 

Baji Bao II. (see table, § 158*) succeeded him. But 
the Nana at first proposed that the late Peshwa’s widow 
should adopt a son, who should bo placed on the 
throne. 

After endless intrigues, Daulat BS,o Sindia and the 
Nan& united in the elevation of Baji Bao ; and in De- 
cember 1796 he was placed on the Musnud, with 
Famavis once more pnme minister. The Nana no 
doubt aimed at gradually setting aside the Peshwa, as 
the Peshwas had superseded the Bajas. He made 
himself hereditary Dirodn. But he had no son to take 
his place. 

§ 116. Bijt BAo n., though of most prepossessing 
manners and appearance, was a worthless man, fitted 
to bring to ruin, as he did, the state which h^ the 
misfortune to receive him for its ruler. He was the 
counterpart of Belial in Milton. 

His first endeavour was to rid himself of Daulat Bao 
Sindia, and of the Nana. The former was continually 
in Puna, where he over-ruled the young Peshwa, who 
determined at any cost to send him back to Hindfistan. 
But first the ruin of the/ Nana must be effected. It 
was determined, with the aid of Sindia, to seize him. 
Pfina for a day and a night was a scene of bloodshed 
and confusion. The N&n& was sent a prisoner to Ah- 
madnagar, while Shirzi BAo GhAtgA, father-in-law of 
Sindia, was made minister ; and was allowed to plunder, 


OHAP.y.siis. 
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torture, and kill the inhabitants of Puna at his pleasure. 
He was an execrable monster. The Peshwft was also 
assisted, in his attempts to free himself, by his adopted 
brother, Amrit Edo. 

Sind ill himself now wished to return to Hinddstdn ; 
but could not find funds to pay his troops, and several 
battles, resulting from domestic quarrels, took place. 
The Naiiii was liberated, at the earnest request of 
Baji Eao, who even paid him a midnight visit in dis- 
guise, threw himself before the old statesman, and swore 
that lie had never consented to his seizure. The Nana 
again became chief minister. 

^ + 1 , § 117* Tjord Momiiigton (Marquess of Wellesley) was 

BubSdiary^^ * uow Govcmor-General. With him Nizam Ali concluded 
ttystom, 1798 , ^ treaty, by which he dismissed his French soldiers ; 

received six British battalions ; and, in fact, came under 
the famous subsidiary system, (Ch. x. § 16.) 

Now came the final war of the English with Tippfi. 
The PeshwH, who had promised to help the English 
against Tippu, was secretly laying his plans to aid him, 
when the sudden intelligence arrived of the capture of 
Seringapatam, and the death of the Tiger of Mysdr. 
(Ch. XU. § 64.) 

Britain had no rival now in India, except the Mah- 
rattas. That struggle must come ! 

TCJca^ HolUr, § ne. Tfikaj! Holkftr died in 1795. He left four sons. The 
aad^succos- eldest was imbecile. The second was Mulhftr R&o, who was 
TTiSmS killed this year in a fray at Pdna ; and the third, who was ille- 
1795. ’ gitimate, was called Jeswant Rao. His name among his troops 

(§ 7®-) was the “ one-eyed.” He was a wild and excitable man, with 

the seeds of madness in his constitution. The carious mixture 
of childishness, barbarity, and dignity in his character made him 
excessively poptilar among the Mahratta soldiery. [§ 140.] He 
eventually succeeded to the government. Meanwhile he beoame 
a great freebooter, and a formidable rival to Sindia. Bhlla, 
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Find&rts, Mahrattas, and Afghins now flocked to Inddr, like ill- 
omened birds of prey. He had soon an army of 70,000 men. It will 
require the Find&ri war of 1818 to give quiet to these districts. 

All adventurer called George Tha-mas (1787-1802) got poasesaion of H&nal, Oeoige Thomas, 
and waa virtually a Baja for some years. He was Unally driven out by 
Perron, and died in obscurity. 

§ 119 . The eighteenth century closed with universal Hahnittaaiiairs 
confusion in Mahratta affairs. Civil war, in which the 
Baja at Satara, the Kolhapur chief, Sindia, and the 
Peshwa’s own officers were engaged, raged throughout 
the whole country. 

The death of Nana Famavis, which happened in Death of H&nA 
March 1800, sealed the ruin of the Peshwa’s Govern- 
nient. “ With him,” said the resident, Colonel Palmer, 

“ has departed all the wisdom and moderation of the 
Mahratta Government.” 

He was an astute statesman, though personally timid ; The KAn&'g 
on the whole, a patriot. He firmly opposed the intro- 
duction of the subsidiary system into Puna ; respected 
and admired the English, but politically regarded them 
ever with fear and aversion. 

§ lao. At this time a fugitive from Seringapatam, called DundiaWAg, 
Dundia W&g, entered the service of the Kolh&pflr E&ja; but 1801. 
afterwards left him, and, collecting troops, proceeded to plunder 
the Carnatic. Major-General the Honourable Arthur Wellesley ^eat Duke 
attacked, pursued, and finally destroyed the freebooter and his of Wellington, 
troops. 

§ 121 . Ih the end of 1800, Sindia returned toMATwa, 
where several bloody battles were fought between him 
and Jeswant B&o Holkdr. 

At this time the PeshwA cruelly i^ut to death Wittojl HolUr, who had 
been long a prisoner in FAna. (Table, p. 194.) 

The infamous Ghatge joined his father-in-law, Sindia’s 
army, and under his command the troops gained a 
complete victory over Holkar ; and the result waa the 
pillage of Inddr, in revenge for that of Ojein. (§ 110.) 
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Hdlkftr and Biadia. 


Holk&rinPftna, 

1801. 


ThePeshwl 
under British 
protection, 1801. 

Affairs that led 
to the treaty of 

Bassein. 


Strange en- 
tanglement of 
Mahratta 


affairs. 


Ahalja Bai’s sacred city was laid waste. 

Jeswaut Bao was now nearly mined. Sindia’s and 
the Peshwa’s troops gained several great advantages 
over him ; but he, by a skilful inarch, arrived unex- 
pectedly in the neighbourhood of Puna, and there 
gained a decisive victory, October 25, 1801. 

This battle had the most momentous remits. The 
Peshwa fled to Singhur, and immediately offered to 
Colonel Barry Close, the British resident, an engage- 
ment to subsidise six battalions of sepoys, ^nd to pay 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees annually for their support. 
He eventually passed over to Bassein, and put himself 
under Britisn protection. The entanglement of affairs 
was very strange; and it is evident that the ruin of 
the Mahrattas was inevitable. 

The real Rfija of the Mahrattas was in Satar?i, a mere 
puppet. (Table, § 27.) His chief minister and real 
sovereign, Baji Riio II., the seventh Peshwa, was driven 
from his capital by his feudatory, Holkar, with whom 
another feudatory, Sindia, was at war. The British 
had to mediate. The Mahratta confederation was 
AT AN END. This was 122 years after the death of the 
founder, the great Sivaji. 


AbmadSbad or 
Barodtt tiffoirs. 


Comes under 
the Suhaldiary 
Syitezn, 1883. 


-jatni. 


§ 123. Meanwhile at Bardda (which bad now become the 
capital of tho GackwAr^o dominionn, instead of AhmadAbAd), on 
I the death of trovind RAo (§ 112), disputes about the succession 
compelled tho English to interfere. They took tho part of 
RAoji AppAji, as minister of the heir, Anand RAo (table, § 89), 
who was of weak intellect. 

BaiAda was taken, a subsidiary force received, and the state 
came under the subsidiary system, Januaiy 1803. (Comp. § 138.) 
This was ratified by the PeshwA in the treaty of Bassein. 

Major Walker, a distinguished administrator, became the first 
resident. Infanticide was abolished, and good order introduced 
through his wisdom, energy, and benevolence. 

SHrat was finally taken possession of by Governor Duncan in 


1799. 
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Tht tTMtj of BmsoIb. SaooBd Mahratta War. 


§ 123. To return : Holkar soon began to plunder 
Puna, and set up a new Peshwa, a son of Amrit Eao. 
This hastened the signing of The Tbbatt of Bassein, 
31st December, 1802. 

This celpbrated treaty disunited for eTor tLo Malirattas, and 
gave tliG Knglish complete authority over them. By it the 
Beshwfl, engaged (1.) to admit a subsidiary force, and to pay 
twenty-six lakhs for its maintenance annually ; (2.) to receive no 
European of any nation hostile to the English into his dominions ; 
(3.) to give up all claims to Sdrat, and to leave his disputes with 
the Nizdm and the GaekwAr to British mediation ; and (4.) to 
remain the faithful ally of England. 

Full protection to him and to his territories was in return 
guaranteed by the British ; and tliis, it will be seen, was not a 
small matter, nor one easy of accomplishment. 

Thus did BAjt BAo II. sacrifice his independence, and that of 
the race and people : but the blame must rest on the shoulders 
of the ambitious chieftains, whose dissensions for ever rained 
the Mahratta interest. 

§ 124. We are now approaching the history of the 
second war of the Mahrattas with the English, (a.d. 
1803-1804.) Daulat Eao Sindia and Eaghuji Bhonsle 
were both opposed to the treaty of Bassein, as was 
natural; and prepared for war. Sooner or later an 
English war with these chieftains was inevitable. 

General Wellesley had to reinstate the Peshwa in 
Piina, of which Jeswant Eao Holkar was in possession; 
Sindia being at Burhanjjur with an army. ' Eaghuji in 
Berar was preparing for war. 

Two armies were now marched, by the command of 
the Governor-General. One under his illustrious 
brother, Major-General Arthur Wellesley, assembled 
on the northern frontier of Mysor; and the other, 
under General Stevenson, consisting of the Haidar&b&d 
subsidiary force, was encamped at Purinda, on the 
eastern border of the Peshw&’s territory. 

General Wellesley reached Pftna by forced marches, 
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on the 20th of April. The future Duke had always 
maintamed that India would nerer know peace till the 
English were supreme in Pilna. 

The Peshwft was reinstated in May. Holk&r then 
retreated to MMwa, and Stevenson Mvanced to the 
Godavari to protect the country. 

The two chieftains, Daulat B&o Sindia and Baghuji 
Bhonsle, still pretended to be well inclined to the 
British; but demurred to the treaty of Bassein. 
General Wellesley, to whom the whole authority, 
political as well as military, had been entrusted, simply 
required that Sindia should withdraw to Malwa, and 
Baghuji Bhonsle to Berar, when he would remove the 
British troops. 

This they refused to do, and the Second Mahbatta 
War began. 

§ 125 , The Marquess Wellesley at once determined 
to attack the confederates at every point. He acted as 
his own minister of war. The British troops were 
stationed in the following places : — 

(1.) General Wellesley had 8,930 men, and was 
encamped near Ahmadnagar ; 

(2.) General Stevenson had 7,920 men, on the banks 
of the Godavari ; 

(3.) General Stewart, with a covering army, was 
stationed between the Kishtna and Tungabadra. 

(4.) In Gujarat there were 7,352 men, under General 
Murray, holding the various forts ; of whom 5,000 were 
ready for field service. 

(5.) In Hindustan General Lake had 10,500 men. 

(6.) At Allahabad 3,500 men were ready, under Col. 
Powell, to act on Bandelkhand. 

(7.) Under Col. Harcourt, 5,216 men were prepared 
to march on Huttack, the extreme eastern point of 
Baghuji Bhonsle’s dominions. 
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A glance at the map will show how completely the 
Mahratta powers were thus within the meshes of a 
mighty net. The whole was arranged by the two won- 
derful brothers, the Marquess and the future Duke. 

To oppose these were Daulat Sao Sindia’s troops and 
those of Baghuji Bhonsl^, consisting of 50,000 horse 
and 30,000 infantiy, commanded by Europeans ; nume- 
rous and well-served artilleiy, and a great multitude of 
irregular troops ; but the leaders themselves possessed 
neither courage nor military skill. 

Sindia’s troops, and, in fact, all his dominions in 
Hindhstftn, were under M. Perron, who had succeeded 
the veteran De Boigne. Sindia himself had remained 
near P£kna from the date of his accession. 

Jeswant Bao Holk&r was in Miilw4, plundering, and 
striving to maintain an appearance of neutrality. He 
rejoiced at the prospect of the humiliation of his rival 
Sindia ; though he himself hated and feared the British. 

The Mahratta dominion now extended from Delhi 
to the Cuveri, and from the mouth of the Mahsinadi to 
the Gulf of Cambay, over a population of 40,000,000. 

Their whole armies numbered 210,000 infantry and 
100,000 cavalry. 


Thelfahxtttte 

foveas. 


Hdlklfw 


The Mahxmtta 
Btzangth. 


§ 126. The first great blow, promptly delivered, was 
the capture of Ahmadfiagarj Sindia’s great arsenal, 
August 12, 1803. 

Stevenson took Jalna, September 9. 


Ahnuidiiagar 


(40 miles E. 
from Aurun;;- 


§ 127. The second great blow was the British vic- 
TOBY OF AssaI. The whole Mahratta army was now 
strongly encamped near the villages of Bokerdun and 
Jaffirab&d. It consisted of 10,000 regular infantiy, 
100 well-equipped guns, and 40,000 horse. 

On 23rd September, Wellesley learned that the con- 
federates were encamped on the Kailn&, near its 


Assal. 1803. 
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The campaign 
in Gujarat. 


Lake’s ▼io- 
tories, 1803. 
(OawnpooT.) 


The battle of AeeaL 


confluence with the Juah; both these streams being 
tributaries of the Southern Pilrna, which is a main 
affluent of the Godavari. Not far from the fork of the 
two first rivers is the fortified village of Assai. He 
resolved to attack them at once. 

On the advance of the British troops, the Mabrattas 
began a terrible cannonade. The 74th Begiment, the 
19th Light Dragoons, and the 4th Madras Cavalry, 
nobly contested the field. Three hundred and sixty 
men formed the entire 19th; but they and the 4th 
Madras Cavalry, led by Col. Maxwell, charged the whole 
Mahratta army, in which were eight of De Boigne’s 
trained battalions. 

The enemy’s line gave way, driven with great 
slaughter into the Juah at the point of the bayonet by 
the ^vancing line of British infantry, and the battle 
was won ; but one third of the Britim iroops lay dead 
upo n the field. 

Daulat Bao Sindia and Baghuji Bhonsle fled from 
the field early in the day, almost at the first shot. 

Stevenson joined Wellesley on the evening of the 
24th. 

! § 128, The next undertakings were the reduction of 

the city of Burhanpur, and of the fort of Asirghar. 
These were accomplished (October 21) by Colonel 
Stevenson. 

Sindia had now nothing left in the Dakhan. 

§ 129« In Gujarat, the city of Broach, Sindia’s only 
seaport (§ 102), the fort of Pawangarh and the town of 
Champanir (ch. iii. § 4) were taken (September 17). 

§ 130. In Hindust&n, General Lake (Biog. Index), 
with the same powers that Wellesley possessed in the 
Dakhan, marched from Eh^pur agamat Sindia’s army 
which was under Perron. (%e map, p. 4.) 
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Lake’s campaign in Kindtkstan. 

A.D. 10O3« 

(1.) He first took Cod and the adjacent fort, of Lake’s tkreo 
Alij^har, August 29. Alighar had always been re- (Co?J* 60 «»iicl!f‘ 
garded as impregnable. The 78th Highlanders took ¥. by-B. from 
it, with wonderful gallantry, by stonn. Two hundred 
and eighty-one guns were captured in it. Agra.) 

(2.) At tliis time Perron and his staff, who had long Penon. 
been objects of jealousy to the Mahratta officers, re- 
tired from Sindia’s service. M. Louis Bourquin Boaiauin. 
succeeded Perron. 

(3.) This latter met the English under the walls of Battle of Doim. 
Delhi, and was defeated in a battle skilfully fought 
by Lake, September IL Sikhs were in the army tW 
opposed Lake on that occasion. 

(4. j Delhi surrendered. The person and family of The nominei 
Shah Alam II. thus came into Lord Lake’s hands. 

(Ch. iii. § 24.) So did Britain’s power extend in less 
than fifty years after the battle of Plassey. 

(5.) Bourquin and the other French officers sur- Sindia’i French 
rendered. officen. 

(6.) Agra was besieged and taken, October 18. Im- Agm taken, 
mense treasure was found there, and promptly dis- 
tributed among the army. 

(7.) Lake now set out in pursuit of another wing of The battle of 
Sindia’s army {the § ** Dakhan Invincihlea'*)^ which re- 
tired before him to the hills of Mcw&t. He overtook (73 niiicHN.w. 
it (November 1), near Laswari, and a most severely 
contested battle was fought. The veterans trained by 
De Boigne died heroically in the field. Th(‘ victory 
was, however, complete ; and it laid all Sindia’s do- ; its conse- 
niinions in Hindustan, from Delhi and Agra to the ^'***“®®** 
Chambal, at Lake’s feet. 

Thus was this formidable French-Mahratta power for 
ever broken; at the tivue that the Mahrattas were 
undoubtedly the “ foremost ” people in India. 

§ 131. Colonel Harcourt was sent against Kuttack, Eattack. 

which he took (October 10). By the 14th of October, 
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The Fifth Mah* 
ratta treaty. 

Itg conditions. 
(Intro., § 20.) 


the whole district of Euttack was conquered. The 
priests of Juggemath hastened to put themselves and 
their temple under the protection of the British 
General. The conquest of Orissa seems to have cost 
^30,000 sterling and fifty men.. 

§ 132« Colonel Powell cleared Banddlkhand. (From 
September 16 to October 13.) 

Sh&m Shir BahAdar, who hod taken possession of the country, 
was driven out. He was an illegitimate son of the PeshwA, BAjt 
BAo. His son, All BahAdar, was the ancestor of the present 
NnwAbs of Banda. (Table, § 158.) 


§ 133. In the Dakhan, negotiations for peace were 
entered into by the Mahratta chiefs, but in a vacillating 
and deceitful manner. 

Wellesley, following up the Nagpur army, now 
attacked the confederates at Argaom, and gained a 
complete victory. 

Gawilgarh, a celebrated stronghold of the EAja of 
Berair, was taken December 16, by Colonel Stevenson; 
This strong fortress is on a high hill between the 
sources of the Tapti and the Northern F&ma rivers. • 


§ 134. On 17th December, Eaghuji BhonslA, utterly 
discomfited, signed a treaty, by which — 

(1.) He ceded Kuttack and Balasdr ; (Comp. § 62.) 

(2.) He gave up all his territory west of the N. Warda 
(the great cotton-fields), and south of the range of 
hills on which Gawilgarh stands ; (comp. ch. iii. § 16 
(12), p. 134.) 

(3.) He agreed to submit to British arbitration all 
disputes between himself, the NizAm, and the FeshwA ; 
and 

(4.) He en^ged to admit no foreigners hostile to 
Great Britain into his service. 
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Mogioni. BMBlat XAo Siiidia is IwniMsd. 

Oay.|M^jL87. 

This is called the Tbkitt op D£oo1om. The 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone (one of the most 
celebrated of .British*Indian statesmen, who afterwards 
twice declined the office of Govemor-General) was the 
first resident at the N&gpur court. 

XoimtrtiuuFt 

ElpUnitoiiA. 

(S14<kl0S.) 

§ 135. Very reluctantly, on the SOth December 1803j 
did Daulat RAo Sindia also sign a treaty, by which he 
ceded to the English all his territory between the Jamna 
and the Ganges ; all north of Jeypfkr, Jddhpfir, and 
Gdhud; the forts of Ahmadnaw and Broach and their 
districts; aU between the Ajunta Gh&ts and the 
Godavari. 

Major (Sir) John Malcolm was the first resident at 
Sindia’s court. This is called the Tbkait op SibjI 
AnjenoIoh. 

Sindia, in February 1804, agreed to come completely under 
Lord We)lesley’a eubsidiary sjatem. The treaty waa signed at 
Borh&npdr. 

Sindia makec 
psaca. 

Tho tzeatj of 
Sirjl Anjenp 

The Sixth great 

Mahratta 

treaty. 

Malcolm. 

§ 136. Treaties were also made with the Bfijput 
chiefs of Jeyp&r, J6dhpiir, BuntB, and Machiri ; the 
Jilt Kd.ja of Bhartphr, the B&na of Gdhud, and Ambaji 
Inglia, who had obtained a portion of the Gdhud 
territory. 

Most of the Mjpfit chiefs had been subdued by 
Holk&r and Sindia, and had suffered greatly. 

Thus ended the Second MaAratta TTor. 

It really lasted about four months. Skilful com> 
bination, vigour, and bravery mark every operation. 
(Comp. Chronological Index, 1803.) 

other minor 
treatiea. 

§ 137. The British bad now (1804) three armies in 
the field : one at Jaffirilbdd ; one at Pfina ; and one, 
under Lord Lake, in Hindfist&n. 

The two former were preserving peace in the newly 

War with 

Jeawent BAo 
HolkAr. 
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TIm third Vahrmtta wax. 


Holkir'a 
lawless pro* 
oeedings. 


assigned districts ; and the last was watching Jeswant 
Bao Holkar, who was ravaging Hindustan, and had 
taken into his paj the disbanded soldiers of Sindia 
and the Baja of Berar. 

This eJiieftain, after many negotiations, proceeded to 
plunder Ajmir, and to threaten the Bajpftts under 
British protection. He demanded also cessions of 
territory, and it became evident that war with him was 
inevitable. An army of 80,000 men attended him in 
his forays. It has been truly said that, ‘‘ where Holkar’s 
sword and brand had passed, the ground was like that 
which the demon had trodden, where no grass would 
evermore grow.** It was necessary that this predatory 
horde should be scattered. 


The third Mah. 
ratta war, 1804, 
1805. 


1804 . 


Monson's 

defeat. 

(Intro., § 36.) 

(See map, p. 28.) 


Battle of Dig. 
1804. 

(57 mijee N.W. 
from Agra.) 
Fatihghar. 

(On the W. bank 
of the (tengee, 
00 miles k!w. 
from Lucknow. 
Map.p.6.) 

Siege of Dig. 


HoUcIr’s utter 
hnmiliation. 
(Mao, a strong 


This supplementary war began in April 1804, and lasted till 
December 1805. HolkAr was the declared antagonist ; but Bindia 
also was involved in it. It was ended by an unsatisfactory and 
hollow peace. 

It may bo called the Third Mahratta War, Wo shall give a 
summary only of the events connected with it. 

(1.) The fort of Tonk R4mpdra was stormed, May 16. Ind6r 
was taken by Colonel Murray, August 24. 

(2.) Colonel Monson was driven from the Mokhundra Pass to 
Delhi, losing his guns and baggage, and many of his troops, 
July 8-Angust 31. This almost rivals the Convention of WtLv- 
g&om (§ 97) I or the defeat of Baillie. (Ch. xii. § 27). The 
disgrace was soon wiped off. 

(8.) This emboldened Holkdr to attack Delhi; but he was 
nobly repulsed by Colonel Ochtcrlony, the resident, October 8-14. 

(4.) General Frazer and Colonel Monson gained a complete 
victoiy at Dig. General Frazer fell, November 13. Colonel 
Monson took eighty-seven guns, among which were fourteen that 
he had lost. 

(5.) General Lake fell upon HolkAr's troops at Fatihghar, and 
cut them up, November 17. 

(6.) Lake besieged Dig, which was stormed, Decemoer 23. 
Sir C. Metcalfe, then a young civilian, was present as a volunteer 
at this siege. (Ch. x. § 105.) 

(7.) Thus all Holk^’s forts, Chanda, Galna, and his capital, 
Inddr, had been captured. He had, in fhot, lost all he possessed 
in MAlwA, as well as in the Dakhan. 
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(8.) Dig and Bhartpdr belonged to the J^t R4ja, who had 
behaved treacherously to his allies the British, having aided and 
encouraged HolkAr. (Map of BAjpdtAna, p. 28.) 

(9.) Bhartpdr was now rashly and inconsiderately besieged. 
(January 2, 1805.) It is a fortified town, sir or eight miles in 
circumference, surrounded by a very lofty mud wall, and was 
regarded as impregnable by the Hindfis. The RAja was resolute 
in his defence, and Lord L^e was not prepared for such a siege. 
Four assaults failed. 

Meanwhile HolkAr and his friends were surprised and cut up 
on every side by General Lako and his active oiiicers. 

On the 16th April, the Bhartpfir RAja came to terms ; and, 
though the city had not bc^m taken, paid twenty lakhs of rupees, 
and renounced IlolkAr’s alliance. 

This was certainly a gain ; but the ill-siicccss of the siege left 
a bad impression, which was not removed till Lord Combermcro 
tot)k the city in January 1826. (Oh. x. § 81.) 

(10.) Daulat Rao Sindia broke faith after the death of his 
great minister, WittaL Pant; seized Mr. Jenkins, the assistant 
resident ; and with his father-in-law, the infamous GhAtgA, and 
Arabaji Inglia, espoused, though not quite openly, HolkAr’si 
cause; being annoyed, and justly so, at the denial to him of 
GwAlidr and G6hud. 

(11.) Now oumo the second appointment of Lord Comwullis, 
July 30, IS05. His mission was to restore j^eace at any sacrifice ! 
Lord Lake unwillingly conducted the negotiations, which were 
to make his victories vain. (Ch. x. § 19.) 

(12.) A now treaty was luado with Sindia, on the basis of that 
of Sirji Aijjengaom. Gohud and GwAliAr were taken from the 
RAna of Gdhud, who was unfit for government (§ 135), and made 
over to Sindia. 

Thus Sindia was conciliated. The magnificent fortress of G wA- 
li5r has ever since belonged to the Sindia family. (Introd. p. 7.) 

The GAhud RAna wa.s to be su]>ported by revenues assign^ by 
Sindia. The pergunnahs of Dholnpiir, BAri, and RAjakera, were 
given to RAna Kirut Singh, and have since formed the JAt 
Chiefship of DholapAr. (Intro., § 36.) 

Jesw'aiit RAo HolkAr was driven by Lord Lake into the PanjAb, 
where he obtained no assistance from the Sikhs. Ho sued for 
peace, and, fortunately for him, Sir G. Barlow’s (ch. x. § 50-53) 
policy permitted him to obtain it on ludicrously easy terms. 
(November 1805.) 

One thing is to be especially deplored here. The BAj& of 
Bfindi, And other BAjpfit chieftains, who had been faithful allies 


hm-fort, 87 
miles N.W« 
from Aurung- 
ib&d.) 

First siege of 
Bhartp&r, 1805. 
(31 fflues by 
N. from Agra.) 

Lake utterly 
uupreiwred for 
such a siege. 


The J&t RAJa I 
comes to tunns. I 


Bod effect of 
this failure. 


Unfaithfulness 
of Daulat £Ao 
SiudiA 


Lord Corn- 
wallis. 

Peace at any 
price I 

Treaty with 
Sindia. 


The BAnaof 
Gwalior. 

Tl\e chief of 
DliolapOr. 

Peace with 
Jeswant BAo 
HoU^. 


British dfl« 
tlonof the 
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of the English, were left, unprotected, to ** the moderation and 
good faith,** that is, to the vengeance, of HolkAr and Sindia. 
This Lord Lake earnestly deprecated, bat in vain. Metcalfe, 
too, remonstrated in emphatic langaage. 

Of coarse, troubles most again arise with these Mahratta 
chiefs. Mehtdpiir, and the events of 1818, will be reqoired to 
bring these affairs to a satisfactory termination. (§ 161.) 

TlMtmtyof 

BazMa. 

§ 138. The treaty of Bardda, April 1805, finally brought the 
Gaekw&r under the sabsidiaiy system. This treaty was precisely 
similar to that of Bassein. (Comp. § 122.) 

(Sir 0. Bulow. 
180^1807. Cli. 
*•548.) 

PAET VI. — Events smssEQirENT to 1806. The 
Decadence of the Mahbatta States. 

The downfUl of 
the Mehnittiii. 

§ 139. We are now approaching the last period 
of Mahratta history. 

The causes of the decline and &11 of the Mahiattas 
were, as we have seen : — 

(5103.: 

Piflonioii. 

(§88.) 

DUTezenoea of 
oMte. 

The 

noweapiaiie 

iaD^ 

(1.) The excessive aggrandisement of MahAdajt Sindia, making 
him independent of the Peshw4 ; and, in fact, a rival to him. 
His example was not lost on the other Mahratta chieftains. 

(2.) The dissensions oonseqaent on the death of NlrAyapa BAo^ 
with the quarrels and rivalries of Bagob&, N&n4 Famavts, BAjt 
BAo 11., Jeswant B4o HolkAr, and Daalat Bio Sindia, completely 
disintegrated the confederation. 

(3.) Moreover, the confederation had within itself elements of 
disunion, and consequent weiJcness. The Peshwi and his coun- 
cillors were Brihmans ; Sindia and Holkir were Sddrasj Baghuji 
Bhonsli was t^Eshetriya (§ 46). 

(4.) Shih Alam U. was now in the power of the British. 
Under the shadow of the new paramount power, the oormption 
and disorder which favoured the rise of the Mahiattas oonld not 
exist. (Gh. iii. § 24) 
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Okuwa of tho Kahvatte downfUl. 

§ 140 . Jeswant Edo HolkAr, after committing many atrocities Death of 
(table, p. 194), went mad in 1808, and died so in 1811. His 
State was now in a condition 6f extreme disonler. It was nd- ^ 

ministered by Tals! BAl, a concnbino of Jeswant Edo HolkAr, in iJSSrl 
the name of Mulhdr Edo Holkdr, an illegitimate son of that chief. (Ck>mp. § 160.) 
The army had become totally unmanageable. 

§ 141 . In 1810, Daulat Eao Sindia made Gwali6r Sindiain 
his head-quarters. His father-in-law, Ghatgc, died 
that year, having been killed while resisting an order 
for his arrest. The influence of this ruffian on Daulat 
Bug Sindia was most pernicious. He was a determined 
enemy of the British power. 

§ 142 . The name of Amir KMny vulgar and AmirSliiD. 
ferocious copy of Holkar,” appears frequently in the ) 
history of this period. He was an Afghan adventurer, 
who aided Jeswant Biio Holkar in his early struggles 
(1800), became his greatest general, took the control 
of affairs during his insanity, and was bent on esta- 
blishing himself in BTijputana (1809). (§ 148-153.) 

A great contest arose among the Bajpflt princes for 
the hand of Krishna Kumdri, the beautiful daughter of 
the Bana of Oudipur. In the course of this, Man Sing 
of Jddhpflr sustained a terrible defeat, .^ir Khan 
fomented these quarrels ; and even induced the Bana of 
Oudipur to murder his daughter, on whose account 
these quarrels had arisen. With her own hand the Kridma 
lovely princess took the bowl of poison offered to her 
by her father, and saying, ^‘This is the marriage to 
which I was foredoomed,” drank it off. 

With Amir S[h&n there were many contests. 

§ 143 . We return to PAna. Prom 1808 to 1810, BijiBioiL 
Colonel Sir Barry Close was Besident there. B&ji Bfto (|im) 
was full of hatred to the English, while sensible of the 
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strength which their troops gave him. He professed 
the utmost cordiality, but intrigued with Sindia ; and 
his great delight was to humble and oppress the families 
that had been opposed to his party. He had nerer 
ceased to regret the treaty of Bassein. He was not 
destitute of ability ; but was intriguing, superstitious, 
and ayaricious. 

Elpblnstoiie in 
P(bm. 

fLozdlBiito, 

Idtnr-ISOL) 

unonsilis 

natbeib 

§ 144. In 1811, the Honourable Mountstuart El- 
phinstone (§ 134), who had been on General Wellesley's 
staff in 1803, and who had recently returned from his 
celebrated mission to Kabul (ch. x. § 69), was appointed 
Besident at the Peshwa's court. He Imew the people 
and the work, and had much direct personal intercourse 
with the natives. 

PinMjpnl 

down. 

§ 145. In 1811, while various arraiigementB were made for iho 
settlemont of the southern Mahratta country, Liie B4ja of Kol- 
hlpOr ceded the harbour of Malwd.n to the British, wdth tho 
islands of Malwran and Sindidrug ; and engaged to renounce and 
discourage piracy, which was thus finally put down. 

The DessM of SHwant'W&di made over Yingorla with a similar 
object (§ 113). 

Tdmh^ 

Bain^lA. 

TTiii fafn-in^g 
ohazioter. 

§ 146, We are now introduced (1813) to the man 
whose connection with the Peshwa consummated the 
ruin of the Mahrattas. Trimbahji Dainglia was a spy, 
and had risen, by every infamous compliance, to the 
position of chief favourite of Baji Eao, who found in 
him a kindred spirit. This man hated Europeans, and 
laboured with success to impress his master with the 
idea that he could restore the Mahratta power to the 
state in which it was under the first great Peshw&s. 
His cruelty and violence in the exercise of the office of 
prime-minister, which he soon obtained, were un- 
bounded. The government was now exceedingly 
corrupt and oppressive. 
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Baji Bao was induced by this wretched man to open 
communications, with Sindia, Holkar, and Baghuji 
Bhonsl6 ; and his design was to restore the Mahratta 
confederacy. 

§ 147. The province of Gujar&t was then much under 
British influence. The Besident was Colonel Walker, 
and his measures delivered it from anarchy. (See 
§ 122.) There were disputes between Baji Bao and 
the Gaekwar’s Government, regarding debts due to the 
Piina court, and Gangadhar Sastri was sent to discuss 
the matter. The Sastri, a Brahman, was assassinated 
by Trimbakji’s agents, with Baji Eao’s concurrence, at 
the sacred shrine of Panderpur. This outrage filled 
every mind with horror. Mr. Eli^hinstone required the 
punishment of the assassin ; and Trimbakji was con- 
fined in the fort. oJ' Tanna, on the island of Salsette. 
Prom thence he esca|>i d, through the contrivance of a 
Mahratta horse-keei>(3r, who, while cleaning his master’s 
horse outside the fort, sang the whole plan of escape 
to the prisoner within ; another Blondel to a strange 
CoBur-de-Lion.* Trimbakji was now supplied secretly 
with money by the Peshwa, and proceeded to raise 
troops and to organise an insurrection with the design 
of driving the British from the country. 

Mr. Elphinstone, with the utmost forbearance, pru- 
dence, and firmness, tried to bring Baji Kao to a better 


* Biiliop Heber, who saw him in his. prison in after days, says:'— 
groom*! Binging was made up of verses like the following 

* Behind the bush the foemen hide, 

The horse beneath the tree ; 

Where shall I find a knight will ride 
The jungle paths with me P 

There are flve*and-flfty coursers there. 

And four-aud>flfty men ; 

When the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed. 

The Dakhan thrives again.* ** 


CHAP. V. J147. 

A.D. 1816.- 


His plans. 


Disputes be- 
tween Baji B&o 
II. and the 
Qaekw&r. 

(Lord Moira. 
1814-1823.) 


The assassina- 
tion of the 
Sastri. 

(On the left 
bank of the 
Bima, 110 miles 
S.E. from 
rOna.) 

History of 
Trimbakj!. 

His escape. 
September 18ia 
(§ 158.) 


Mr. Elphin- 
stono's efforts 
in Pfina. 
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mind, and to induce him to retrace his steps. It was, 
however, necessary, at last, to assume a most decided 
tone. A new treaty was prepared circumscribing his 
power, and Baji was compelled to sign it (1817). 
Ahmadnagar was ceded to the English. Trimbakji 
was to be given up; but he managed to elude his 
pursuers. 


§148. The Marquess of Hastings (Earl Moira, ch. x. 
§ 73) haid succeeded (October 1813) ; and it became 
evident that the Pat&ns, under Amir £h4n (§ 142), 
and the Pind&ris must be put down. 

The Pinddns were a collection of the lowest free- 
booters, the very refuse of all the lawless, predatoiy 
hordes that infested the Dakhan. They had followed, 
like obscene beasts of prev, the armies of the early 
Mahiatta chieftains, by whom assignments of land 
had been made to them along the banks of the Nar- 
baddah. 

Mulh&r B. Holk&r had given them a golden flag. 

Their first conspicuous leader was Kharim KhAn (a 
Bohilla by birth), who had been imprisoned by Sindia 
in GwAIidr, and was not released till 1810. Another 
was ChUu (by birth a J&t), who was kept in confine-r 
ment by j^ir Ehftn till 1816; and who was their 
ablest chief. 

Armed with Mahratta spears, every fifteenth man 
having a matchlock, and about two-fifths of them well 
armed and mounted, these dastardly brigands sallied 
forth, plundering, burning villages, torturing the 
pe^le, and committing every imaginable excess. 

When the Mahratta chieftains ceased to be engaged 
in endless wars, these Piudans lost their occupation, 
as jackals attending those expeditions. They now 
began plundering on their own account, and gradually 
increase the field of their operations, and the daring 
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of their exploits. Their army in 1812 did not &11 
short of 60,000 horsemmi. 

IhtPiiidAite. 

§ 149 . The beipnning of the war in Nlpftl was un- 
favourable to the English. (Ch. x. § 74.) This 
encouraged the Mahrattas to contemplate the renewal 
of their confederacy. They therefore secretly abetted 
the FindAris and FatAns in their excesses, though the 
time had noT come for any open hostilities on their 
port. 

Tlielrofpeiw 

twiitj. 

ooon|sntint« 

§ ISO. In Ifaroh 1816, Ynzlr Mnhsmniad, RAja of Bhtptl, and 
Baghuit BhonslA of Bertr died. (See table, p. 198.) 

]^reajt snooeeded in KAgpdr ; bat being idiotic, bis consin, 
Appt Sahib became regent. 

With him a treaty -was made, by which the KAgptr state oame 
folly under the lubtidiary Tet- he, too, was secretly in 

the omspiraoy, of which Btit BAo IL was the head, against the 
English sapremacy. (§ 164, 169.) 

OuagMln 

BerAr And 

BhApAl. 

Much 8^1816. 

VAnArfolljr 

ludwthA 

■abtUUaij 

JTifeam. 


§ 151 . ^ow came on what we maj call tibe Foobth awnw w t i 
HlaEKATTA Was. It really lasted from October 1817, 
to Febroaiy 18, 1818 ; though all the forts were not iw. 
taken tfll April, 1819. 

The chief battles were : — 

A. Slrki (§ 154), Norember 5, 1817 ; 

B. mgpflr (§ 159), November 26, 1817 ; 

0. Mehidpftr (§ 160), December 21, 1817 ; 

B. Korigaom (§ 155), January 1, 1818 ; 

B. Ashta (§ 157), February 19, 1818. 

The Marquess of Bhetings, in 1817, resolved to put QUA) 
down finally, not only the l^dlris, but all the pre- 
datory powors of Central Lidia. This was' required by 
humanity, not less than bypolu^. The Nizkm's do- 
minions, and the Northern Sirku8, were invaded and 
pillaged by thePindArts, who had thus thrown dbwn the ' 
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(Heceiithe 

MitiQEd.) 


Sinaift. 


XiOKd BMtfJHTi' plMui. Pr^pamtloiui. 


gauntlet, and the Gk)Yemor-Qeneral was bound to take 
it up. 

The treaties of 1805 had been Tirtuallj annulled by 
the intrigues of Sindia and Holkftr, and bj their con- 
stant violation of them. The courts of both of these 
chiefs were scenes of intrigue and disorder. Their 
armies were utterly lawless and rebellious. Non-inter- 
ference had been tried, and it had signally failed. 

The Govemor-General's plan was to surround the 
infested districts with troops, and thus to hem in and 
destroy the ravagers and their allies. Lord Hastings 
himself left Calcutta early in July, 1817, for the scene 
of conflict. 

Five divisions of troops were in the field under Sir 
Thomas Hislop. One division was stationed in Gujarat. 
Four divisions, under the personal command of the 
Marquess himself, marched from Beng&l ; and a reserve 
force was posted at Adwfini. Contingents were left at 
Pfina, Haiderabad, and N&gpfir. 

Sir Thomas Hislop was to advance into M&lwa, 
crossing the Nerbudda at Hindia. A force from N&gpfir 
was to advance by Hoshungftbad. The others were 
stationed in Berar; and in Kandish; at Bew&ri, Agra, , 
Sikandra, and E^linjir. The Gujarat force was to 
enter Malw& by Ddhud. Other troops were on the 
Upper Sdne, and on the Upper Narbaddah. (See map, 
Litrod. § 12.) The whole British force amounted to 
116,000 men, having 800 guns. 

§ 152. The Govemor-Generalfirst took up his ^sition 
with the main army near Gw&li6r, where Sindia was 
oompdled to sign a treaty, by wluch he engaged fully 
to co-operate with the Britiim in restoring peace and 
order, by the extermination of all the piedatozr hordes: 
a measure of which he eq^ecially was to reap the fruits. 
This was completed on the very day of BAjt BAo’s 1 
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The attabk on tlM Mna XosidoBoj. 

CH.T.IUL1U, 

attack on the Besidency. (§154.) Sindia’s co-^ration 
was very insincere and tardy ; but he was effectually 
prevented from openly joining in the war. 


§ 163. Anitr Khdn now made an agreement by which hia 
Jaghtr was guaranteed to him, and he consented to disband his 
lawlesS'troops. 

Amtr ITliSn^ 

The family still possess Tonk. His gnndson, Huhammad All Ehdn. 
succeeded to power m 1^. 

(Ihttod. § 88.) 

Many other chieftains of RAjpdtAna and Central India pnt 
themselves fully under British protection, which was freely 
afforded them. Among these were Zalim Sing of Kdta, the 
Bdjas of Bhdp&l, Bdndi, Jddhpdr, Oudlpdr, and Jeypdr. Sir C. 
Metcalfe was then Resident at Delhi, and arranged the treaties 
with these chieftains. 

(Intzod.S8i.) 


§154. Sir John Malcolm was appointed the agent of 
the Governor-General, with ample political powers, in 
the Dakhan. Bajt Bdo deceived Sir John by his pro- 
testations ; but Mr. Elphinstone was thoroughly con- 
vinced of his treacherous designs. 

Now we must relate what may be considered to be 
the first great episode of the Pindaii war: the outbreak 
at P&na. 

The Peshwa was even then maturing his plans for an 
attack on the Besidency. Mr. Elphinstone, aware of 
his duplicity, would give him no pretext for a rupture, 
by any open preparations, or by an exhibition of dis- 
trust. The Peshw&’s troops were gathering round and 
hemming in the British. Mr. Elphinstone, from t;he 
terrace of the Besidency, could hear the din of their 
preparations ; but with quiet dignity he made only such 
unostentatious arrangements as the merest pradence 
demanded. He brought the British troops together to 
Eirkt, four miles from Pfina. B&ji B&o had deter- 
mined to spare no one of the whole British residents 
except two persons : Dr. Coats, who had cured him of 
an ubess, and Major Ford, the commandant. 


iMUooIm. 

BAJIBIo 

txMchflroiif. 


TheaUedcoQ 
thePSna 
Residency. No- 
vember 5, 1817. 


Elphinstono^s 

cootaieM. 
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Engli^TlofeoKj. 


The Peshw&’s prime-mimster and commander-ih- 
chief was Bappu Gokla (nephew of an ofiScer called 
Dhundh Pant), a chiTalrous and honourable officer, the 
last of the great Mahratta warriors. (§ 157.) 

When it was evident that the attack was about to 
begin, Mr. Elphinstone withdrew to Eirkt; and a 
battle ensued between the Mahratta army, which con- 
sisted of 18,000 horse, and 8,000 foot, with fourteen 
guns, and Major Ford’s troops, consisting of 2,800 
rank and file, of whom 800 were Europeans. 

The Mahrattas were easily defeated and driven off. 
The Peshwi, however, plundered the Eesidency; mur- 
dered several officers who were seized while travelling ; 
and committed other acts of barbarous cruelty. 


mjiBio 

pumisd. 


[40 miles N.E. 
From POxia.) 


§155. General Smith, who was encamped near the 
Chanda hills, now marched on Puna. Baji Bao fled 
before him. The English general occupied the city, 
and then pursued the Peshwa, who fled to Mahuli 
(Mowlee), a sacred place near Satara, at the confluence * 
of the Yena and Kishtna, then to Panderpiir, then to 
the north of Jiinir (where, having been joined by Trim-* 
bakji, he fortified himself at Bamanwari), and finally 
to the south. There the Baja of Satara (§ 94) and his 
family joined the English general. 

Meanwhile a battalion, consisting of about 500 men, 
belonging to the 1st Begiment, was sent for from Serflr 
by Colonel Barr, who then commanded in Puna. 


The heroic de- 
fence of Kori- 
giom, January 
1, 1818. 

(Or Corregawn, 
on the Btma, 17 
miles E.N.E. 
from Phna.) 


Jt marched on the 2l8t December, 1817, attended by 
300 irregular horse, all under the command of Captain 
Francis Staunton. On reaching Korig&om (January 1, 
1818), they found 25,000 Mahratta horse on the opposite 
bank of the Bima.. These, with 5,000 of the Pesnwa’s 
infantry, attacked the British troops, who were ex- 
hausted by a long night-march, were without food or 
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She lUl of the Feehwte 

water, and compelled to fight under a blazing sun. 

The conflict raged all day, and at nightfall the Peshw&’s 
army retreated. The Peshwa himself, from a height 
two miles distant, beheld the fight. The heroic Captain 
Staunton lost 175 men in killed and wounded ; but the 
Mahrattas lost about 600 men. 

This was the most heroic event of the war: the 
famovs defence of Korigdom. 

§ 166. The Peshwa now fled towards the Oamci.tic. 

On the banks of the Gutpurb& he found General 
Thomas Munro, commissioner of those ceded districts i^unro. 
(afterwards Governor of Madras), with troops raised 
on the spot, ready to oppose him. He then fled towards 
Shdlapfir. 

§ 167. On February 10, 1818, Sat&ri was taken. Sktlrioooa- 
The next day the Bhagwa Jenda (or swallow-tail flag ***** 
of Sivaji) was hoisted ; and a proclamation was issued, 
declaring that B&ji Bao and his family were excluded 
from all share in the government, which was assumed 
by the Governor-General^ reserving a small tract around 
Satar& for the comfortable and dignified maintenance 
of the Baja. 

The decisive battle, where Gokl& fell, was fought at Battle of Ashta. 
AsUay between Sholapur and Panderpur, February 19. 

Thus fell the house of Balaji Vishwanath, which 
from 1714 (contemporary with the English house of 
Brunswick) had in reality swayed the Mahratta sceptre. 

(See table, p. 236.) 

§ 158. B&ji Bao, after wandering about with his 
army, suffering great privations, and looking vainly for 
help^ from the Mahratta chiefs, themselves in great 
straits, surrende:^ to Sir John Malcolm, who guaran- 
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teed him the piincelj pension of eight lakhs of rupees 
per annum. 

Bithr, near E!hfinphr, -ma assigned as his residence. 

There he died in January 1853. “• 

Trimbakji managed to evade his pursuers, till he was (§ 147 .) 

• seized by Lieutenant Swanston; and was retained a 
prisoner to the period of his death, in the fort of 
Ghun&r, on the Ganges. 

B&j! B&o had no sons. He adopted Sirik Dhundh 
Pant (§ 154), commonly called the N&n& Sah5b. This 
man, infamous for the ^&nphr massacres (ch. x. § 172), 
perished (as is supposed) in the Hipal jungles. 

Thus ended the une of the Peshwfts. 

§ 159 . Appd 8aMh (§ 150), (sometime., called Ifhdaji 
Bhonsl5), regent of Nagphrj procured the murder of 
Parsaji (though this was ’not then known), and so oomp.§86.) 
succeeded him. 

He determined to abet the Peshw& in his tieacherotts 
schemes. Mr. Jenkins was then resident. 

It was the fortnne of severSl of the great administiaton of 
British India to be fliatutgaished also in the field. Blphinstone, 

JenkinB, and Ifaloolin.wereoonspionoiiB in these wars for coolness 
and military sldlL 

The vacillating and timid AppA SahAb did not show 
his 1 ^ colours till Hovember 24. He was not aware 
then that the PeshwA had made his attack, and fiuled, 
but a few days before (November 5). 

Mr. Jenkins had about 1,400 men fit for duty. AppA 
SahAb’s troops were about 18,000. Thus the Mahratta 
army was more than twelve times that of the British. 

The Residency was at l^tabaldi, two hills to the west ThssttsA 
of NAgpAr. Tim Mahratta attack wasfoiled chiefly by 
the gallantly of Colonel Hbpeton Scott and Captain Sor.ss. * 
Fitzgenld.. It began on the evening of November 26, 
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and was not finally repulsed till about noon the next 
day. In gallantry it almost equalled Korigaom. 

Beinforcements soon arrived under General Doveton, 
and Appa Saheb surrendered. The fort of Nagpur, 
still held by the Arab mercenaries, was stormed. Appa 
was reinstated with the most stringent proyisions for 
his fidelity to the British power; but, beginning almost 
immediately to intrigue again, was arrested by Mr. 
Jenkins, and sent, by command of the Goyemor-Gcneral, 
to be imprisoned at Alhih&bad ; but he escaped on the 
road, joined Chitu the Pindari chief, was in the fort of 
Asirghar when it was taken (§ 162) ; and after many 
wanderings took refuge with the Sikhs, and finally 
found his way to Jodhpur, where he lived and died in 
utter obscurity (1840). 

A grandson of the late Baghuji Bhonsle was put on 
the Musuud, assuming his grandfather’s name. 

I From this timo N&gpfir may be considered to have been under 
* British government ; and owing to the wise management of 
I Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, it flourished greatly. 

A treaty was signed by this R&ja, when he attained his 
majority in 1826, renouncing all dependence upon the Raja of 
SatAri, and all connection with that prince or any other Mah- 
ratta power ; and confirming in all essential particulars the . 
former subsidiary treaty made with AppA SahAb. 

Raghuji dying in 1853 without issue, his dominions were 
annexed. 

Under successive British commissioners tho whole district has 
I since attained unprecedented prosperity. (Comp. pp. 8, 9.) 


The defeat of 
the Findarls. 


§ 160 . We must return from these two episodes, 
recording the fortunes of the last Peshwa, and of the 
Nagpur Raj, to the Pinddns, 

They were under three leaders : Chitu, Kharim Khan, 
and Wasil Muhammad (§ 148). 

This last was the son of Hira, a distinguished Pindari 
leader under Mahadaji Sindia. 
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BolkAv Mid SliUtta. 

Sir JobQ Malcolm, in concert with the generals of 
the other divisions, gradually drove them from their 
haunts across the Nerbudda. 

Chitu finally took refuge in Holkar’s camu, near BftUjjolBadd* 
Mehidpur, on the right bank of the Sipra. Tulsi Bai, 
the regent (§ 140), had at length been compelled by 
the chiefs around W to join the confederacy against 
the British ; and had marched to that place, where a 
great and decisive battle was fought. 

Tulsi Bai was put to death by her troops, because ToUIBIL 
they suspected her of a design to treat with the English. 

She was a woman of great, beauty, tact, and inteUect ; 
but vindictive and dissolute. 

Mulhar Bao Holk&r’s troops were now about 20,000 TOeba ttoof 
in number, and were encamped on the Sipra, a tributary ^*^^'§ **- 
of the Chambal. They were a splendid body of cavalry, 
full of enthusiasm. Sir J. Hislop and Sir John Mai- 
colm crossed the river, attacked the enemy’s strong 
position,* carried it, dispersed them, and gained a com- 
plete victory, December 21, 1817. 

At Mundisor (orMandeshwar),in BajpAtftna, January Treaty of Mbir- 
6, 1818, a treaty between the young Mulhar Eao Holkar TiwlivaHTH 
and the Governor-General was signed. By this treaty j^yrahratta 
he abandoned all authority over the Bajpfits, and placed 
himself absolutely under British protection, thus 
securing his territories and his dignity. 

MnlbXr Rio Holkir died childless in 1833, at the age of The Holklr 
twenty-eight. family. 

After some disputes, Harl' RAo Holkir, son of a brother of 
Jeswant RAo, was installed at Ind6r, March 1834. Ho died in 
1843. His adopted son, Khandt Rao (no relation), died the fol- 
lowing year. TAkaji RAo 11. then succeeded. He attained his 
majority in 1852. 


§ 161 . Daulat Rao Sindia, overawed by the near 

approach of Lord Hastings' army, remained quiet, and ' * 
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there is nothing more of importance to record of him. 
He retained his dominions in peace. 

He died in March 1827, after a reigpi of thirty-four years. 

His adopted son, Jankojt, succeeded; but quarrels between 
him and Baija B4i, widow of Sindia, and daughter of the in- 
famous Ghdtgd (§ 141), increased by the indecision of Lord 
W." Bentinck, ended in the expulsion of the BA.!. 

For the conclusion of the history of Gwtllidr, see chap x. 
§124. 

§ 162. Of the three Pindari leaders, Eharim Khan 
surrendered to Sir J. Malcolm in February 1818 ; Wasil 
Muhammad gave himself ujp to Sindia, and subsequently 
poisoned himself ; and Ghitu only remained. He was 
driyen from one place to another, his followers gradually 
forsaking him, until he was deyoured by a tiger in the 
jungles near Asirghar. 

The fort of Asirghar itself, however, was not taken 
by General Doveton until Ap^ 9, 1819. This was the 
last exploit in the war ; here the Mahrattas made their 
final effort. 

Thus in about four months (from October 1817 to February- 
1818) had the PindXrts been destroyed ; the armies' of Holk&r, 
of the Feshwd., and of K&gphr routed; the whole of Central 
India brought fully under British authority ; and, in fact, the 
Mahratta empire finally extinguished. 

Thirty hill-fortresses were taken in a few weeks. This war 
was remarkable for the vigour with which the various hostile 
bands were followed up, and driven from all their fastnesses. 

§ 163. The conclusion of the PindAri war was marked 
l>y 8 ^neral arrangement with the lesser chiefs, whom 
the Mxhrattas had hitherto oppressed, bringing them 
imder British protection. These affairs were managed 
by Sir D. Och^rlony with great tact and discretion. 

The B&ja of Biindi (§ 136), the B&ja of Bhdp&l 
(§ 96), and those of Jeypiir and J6dhpiir, were among 
the chiefs who received ^ditional territory. 

Ajmir and Mairwarra were made over to the English. 
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TIm MttlamMit of tlio Mfthratto oonntxj* 


CH.Y.il64,16& 
A.D. 1818, 8. 


§ 164. After the surrender of Baji Bao, the Baja of 
Satara was, with great pomp, restored, and seated on 
the throne by the British authorities. 

He immediately issued a proclamatiou, making over the 
government to Captain Grant Duff, the author of the Mahratta 
History.” He complained bitterly of B&jt B&o, who, among 
other things, had given an order to the Killid&r of the fort of 
Wassota (west of Sat&rH), where the R&ja and his family were 
confined, to put them all to death, rather than allow them to fall 
into the ha^s of the British. The B4ja’s name was Prat4b 
Singh (son of S&hu 11.), then in his twenty-seventh year. 
(Table, p. 172.) 

The territoiy assigned to him was the tract between the 
S. Warda and the Nira, from the base of the Syhadrt mountams 
to Panderpfir. (See map, p. ISO.) 

The whole proceeding was perhaps unwise. 

The R&ja intrigued against his benefactors ; and, in 1839, Sir 
James Gamac, Governor of Bombay (1839-1841), gave him every 
opportunity of retracing his steps ; but he was obstinate, and was 
deposed, his brother being raised to the nominal dignity. The 
ex-BAja died in October 1847, and the B4ja himself in April 
1848; and Sat&r& was annex^ to the British dominions by 
consent of the home authorities in 1849. 

This was the occasion of a great discussion on the whole 
questions of ** annexation,” ** adoption,” and ” lapse.” The 
decision then was, that adoption was not valid without the con- 
sent of the paramount power. 

§ 165. The real history of the Mahrattas may close 
with a summaiy of the settlement bv the British 
authorities of the country thus conquered. Foub wars 
had been waged, with which the names of Warren 
Hastings, the Ms^uess Wellesley, and the Marquess 
of Hastings are to be connected. The dimaz had been 
reached. • 

General Thomas Munxo reduced aU the country to ShdUpfir, 
including BadAmi. 

General Pritzler’s force took Singhur, Pfirandar, and Waaaota, 
before April 10. 


The Bijs of 
SatAri restored, 
April 11, 1818. 


Grant Duff. 


The KAja'e first 


PtaUbSiiigh. 

TTIf /Imwiwimiii , 


FanoftheBAJa 

ofSatAii. 



.dlLx. 


The settlement 
oftheXahratto 
oountiy, 1819. 
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The Bombay Gk>Ternment conquered the Konkan. Baighnr, 
the famous capital of Sivaji, the strongest fort in the East, was 
tidcen May 7, 1818. 

The forts from Fdna to Ahmadnagar, and those in the Ohanda 
range, were taken by Major Elridge, Colonel M*Dowell, and 
Colonel Cunningham. 

The whole country was now diyided among yarious 
British officers, who gradually brought it into order. 

Captains Grant Duff, Bobertson, Henry Pottinger (afterwards 
Governor of Madras,' 1848-1853), and Captain Briggs (translator 
of “Ferishta,*’ and author of the Muhammadan History**), 
were employed under Mr. Elphinstone, who became Governor of 
Bombay in November 1819, and held that office till he was suc- 
ceeded by Sir J. Malcolm in 1827. 

The Bhlls of the mountAius adjoining K&ndteh were reduced to sub. 
miaaion bj Sir John Malcolm. Till hia removal to Bombay, as the 
aucceaaor of Elphinatone, he laboured in Central India with rare benevo- 
lence and wiadom ; and hia name is regarded with the higheat venenitiou 
in those districts to this day. 


§ 166. The Blja of KolhipAr, who had been a faithful adherent of the 
British, was rewa^ed with the districts of Chickuri and Menouli. 

The old hereditary Jaghirdars, the Kaja of Akulkot (§ 45), the Pant 
Suchdo of Bhor (one of the eight hereditary ministers of tbe Mahratta 
empire), the Prati Niti of Satark, the Buffld, the Nimb&lkur of Phultun, 
the Wall^ of Wal, and others secured their estates. 

The ^want WIffi state was included in the treaties of 1819. The Phat- 
wardan, the Bh&wa of K&mdrdg, and the Ghorepuray of Mddhdl, are the 
chief of the Southern Mahratta Jaghirdars. 

Liberal pensions were given to all who had just claims. 

From that time to this the progress of the Mahratta country has been 
rapid and unbroken. This, however, can best be studied in tbe voluminous 
and highly interesting published selections from the records of the Bombay 
Government. 

The fact that the rebellion of 1857, 8, did not extend to tbe south of the 
Narbaddah, though the ISiak of Bitdr was one of its leaders, is proof 
Buiiicient t^t the people are contented with their English rulers. 


§ 167. Thus have wc given a faint outline of the story of this 
most remarkable Indian race, whose rise, as a ruling power, was 
coeval with that of the English. A people, among whom have 
been found men like S&liv&hana, Sivaji, the first four Peshwis, 
R&m S&strt, Nftnd, Fanmvts, Mulh^i Holk4r,and R&noji S India; 
and who can boast of a ruler like Ahalyd. B&i, deserves to rank 
among the foremost. 
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We have followed them from Tomea, where the youthfol 
Sivajt performed his firat exploit ; to t)dghir, where they ob- 
tained their greatest victory over a Muhammadan army; to 
PAnipat, where they received the blow which for ever enfeebled 
them ; to Bassein, where they triumphed, as no other Indian 
race has triumphed, over a European foe ; to Arras, where they 
first, in an open battle-field, met an English army ; to KordU, 
where all their confederate hosts mustered for the last time ; to 
Assai, where the great Wellington taught them that Mahratta 
horsemen could never hope to stand a^inst the British bayonet ; 
to Delhi, where Lake took the Mogul emperor out of their hands ; 
to LaswAri, where all Hindiist4n was wrested from their grasp ; ; 
and to Mabtdpfir, where they fought their last national fight 
with the English. We have traced their history through 
triumphs and defeats. Maintaining a not unequal war for forty 
years with one of the greatest of the Moguls, they were at 
length supreme in Delhi itself. Over the Portuguese they 
triumphed. They, at one time or another, conquered and ruled 
from the banks of the Indus to those of the C&v6rl ; from the 
shores of Orissa on the east, to GujarAt on the west. The 
matchless genius of the Wellesleys, of Lake, and of many other 
Britons haidly inferior to these, was requii'ed to effect their 
overthrow. 

WargAom and the Mokhundra Pass seemed for a moment to 
give them a hope of overcoming even Britons themselves ; but, 
in a vast number of exciting oo^icts, we have seen them Imten 
down; until — ^while scions of the race still reign in OwAlidr, 
Indftr, and Bardda, upheld by British power and glided by 
British councils (and long may they so reign in peace and pro- 
gressive prosperity), — ^in the other seats of ancient Mahratta 
dominion, English oommissioners and collector-magistrates hold 
sway. If their career, for the most part, was one of restless 
aggression, of unscrupulous treachery, and of devastating war- 
fare; if their great aim was to plunder the districts they 
over-ran ; if they have conferred no moral or intellectual benefits 
on mankind ; if their subjugation was the greatest blessing that 
could be conferred upon the unhappy regions wandered over and 
trodden down by their countless hosts : we cannet, for all this, 
cease to regard their history as one of the most interesting 
episodes in the annals of the human family- 


OHAP.T.im 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA. 


PART 1. — The Sba-boutb to India. Da Gama. 

§ 1 . Englishmen hare a spcial interest in the history 
of Portuguese maritime discovery. John of Gaunt, 
*Hime-honoured Lancaster,” had a daughter, Philippa, 
by his first wife, Blanche of Lancaster, who was married 
to John I. of Portugal. Their third son. Prince Henry, * 
being intent upon encouraging maritime enterprises to 
the utmost, took up his abode at Sagres (near Cape St. 
Vincent), from whence he could see the fleets sailing 
forth on their errands of discovery. This good Prince 
was, till his death in 1463, the great patron and pro- 
moter of navigation in Portugal. 

“ The Genius, then, 

Of Navigation, that in hopeless sloth 
Had slumbered on the vast Atlantic deep 
For idle ages, starting, heard at last 
The Lnsitanian Prince, who, heaven-inspirod, 

To love of useful glory roused mankind. 

And in unbounded commerce mixed the world.” 
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Hilsi labours produced abundant fruit before the end 
of the century. All Europe felt the impulse. 

§ 2. After the discoveir of Madeira in a.d. 1420, 
and of the Capi^ de Yerde islands in a.d. 1460, the 
great object the Portuguese navigators had in view was 
to complete the circuit of Africa. This grand design 
they accomplished, and in doing so changed the whole 
face of European affairs. 

In 1486, Bartholomew. Diaz, an experienced and 
enterprising navigator, passed the most southerly point 
of Africa, naming it the Gape of Tempests ; but King 
John II., who had far more comprehensive views, called 
it the Gape of Good Hope. A new route of navigation 
to the East had now been discovered. 

In 1497, Yasco da Gama was sent out by King 
Emmanuel, the enlightened patron of sea-adventure ; 
passed the southern extremity of the mighty continent, 
without encountering any storms or dangers; and, 
skirting the eastern coast of Africa, procured a pilot 
at Melinda, from whence he steered boldly across the 
Indian Ocean, and cast anchor off Galicut, on the 11th 
of May 1498. Yasco da Gftma now knew that his name 
would rank with that of Golumbus ; and that his own 
country might again vie with 'Spain, enriched though 
the latter country was with the wealth of the New 
World. All Europe, too, was aware that a new sera 
had dawned upon the human race. 

§ 8. The emperor reignine in Delhi at that time was Sikander, 
the seocmd of the house of L6di. (Oh. ii. § 47. a.d. 1488- 
1518.) 

The BAhmant dynasty, then ruling in the Dakhan,' was, under 
the weak Hahmdd II., falling to pieces. (Oh. iv. § 21.) 

The Bljapdr kingdom, established a.d. 1489 bj Yusuf Adil 
ShAh, possMed the Eonkan, between the Western GhAts and 
the coast, from Goa to Bombay. (Oh. iv. § 22, 28.) 
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South of Goa the country was still under petty BAjas. (Ch. W. 

§ 8 .) 

The most considerable of these was the Tamurin or Zamorin 
of Calicut. 

The Mamelukes reigned in Egypt from 1382 to 1617. EhAnsu 
Gbdri ws;'* ihcir chief at this period. 

The U^ hekH in 1498 got possession of BokbAra. 

BAber was then engaged in his arduous struggles west of the 
Indus. (Ch. iii. § 3.) 

§ 4. The Eaja of Calicut was a Hindft. The port 
was open to merchants of every nation ; but the trade 
was in the liands of the Muhammadans (or Moors) from 
Arabia, Egypt, and the eastern coast of Africa. 

Muhammadiinism bad made .great progresB in HalabAr owing to the 
efforts of these Arabian traders.^ Ot these converts the M&pillas (Hoplas) 
are the descendants. 

These Moors, who trafficked' in every great port of 
India, Africa, and the Mediterranean, were the rivals 
and bitter enemies of the Portuguese ; and often com- 
bined with their fellow Muhammadans in India. 

Da Gama landed in great pomp, and had an inter- 
view with the Baja, who received him with kindness ; 
which, however, was soon turned into suspicion by the 
artifices of the Muhammadans. Finding his armament 
insufficient, he returned to Portugal, where he arrived 
in August 1499 ; and was ennobled and amply rewarded 
by Emmanuel, King of Portugal (1498-1521), whose 
reign was thus rendered memorable by the foundation 
of the Portuguese power in the East. 

§ 5, The next Portuguese expedition to India, under 
Alvarez Cabral, sailed in a.d. 1500. 

He was accompanied by eight friars, with instructions 
to propagate Christianity wherever they came, and to 
cari^ fire and sword into eveiy county that refused to 
receive it. Thus they irritated the Muhammadans by 
their cruel intolerance. 
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Cabral,, in sailing southward throngh the Atlantic, was carried 
too far towards the west : a fortunate accident, for he thus dis- 
covered the fertile, finely wooded, coast of Brazil ; which has 
ever since been a possession of the Portngnese ; and which now, 
under a prince of the royal family of Portugal, is a flourishing, 
independent empire. 

In the stormB this expedition enooimtered while passing the Gape, 
Bartholomew IHox, who had first rounded it (§ 2), perished. 

Cabral arrived at Calicut in September 1500. He 
was at first received with kindness ; but jealousies soon 
arose. He captured a ship belonging to the Moors ; 
who in revenge attacked the factory, and massacred 
fifty of the Portuguese. Cabral revenged himself by 
burning the Moorish ships and bombaMing the town ; 
after which he withdrew to Cochin, a city second at 
that time to Calicut only. Here he was well received, 
as at Cannanfir also. The fiajas of these places were 
at enmity with their nominal superior the Zamorin. 

He reached Lisbon, July 31, 1601, where the story 
of his disasters excited strong interest. 

The Portuguese had been wanting in tact. They had not tried 
to conciliate ; but had behaved with the arrogance of conquerors. 
Yet, in rega^ to trade, they were in the event eminently suo- 
oessful. By their command of the seas they secured an absolute 
monopoly of all Indian products, which henceforward found their 
way to Europe only round the Cape, the routes by the Persian 
Qulf and Bed Sea being closed. 

Venice, Genoa, and Amalphi saw with dismay the souroes of 
their opulence dried up. 

§ 6. Vasco da Gima was sooo at the head of a new 
expedition, bent on revenging the supposed wrongs of 
Cabral, and on carrying thmgs with a still higher 
hand. 

. He tarnished the lustre of his name by seizing a 
Moorish ship, and burning it with all its crew. 
Anchoring on Calicut, he demanded redress for the 
injnines sustained bjr Cabral; and when some delay 
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occurred, collected fifty natives from different captured 
ships, and cut their throats, sending their hands and 
feet on shore to Zamorin. 

After this the natives contrived to get him into their 
power ; but he escaped and set sail for Portugal. This 
exjiedition seems to have been entirely fruitless. 
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Meanwhile a sqnadzon under Vincente Sodre cruised about the mouth of 
the Red Sea. to cut off the Moorish vessels; and thus the Fortngueso 
mode themselves masters of the Arabian Gulf. Vincente Sodre, after many 
acts of piracy, perished at sea. 
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§ 7 . The next expedition, in 1504, was under the 
two brothers Alphonso and Francisco Albuquerque, 
and Saldanha. 

Alphokso Albuquerque is the greatest name in 
Indo-Portuguese history (§ 12). He was not uniformly 
successful, nor perhaps always prudent. 

The comparison of his history with those of Clive and Dnpleiz will be 
most instructive. 

At this period, the Zamorin, enraged at the coun- 
tenance afforded to the foreigners by Triampara, the 
Baja of Cochin, had attacked and driven him from his 
capital to the island of Yipeen, where he was rescued 
by Albuquerque. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
arrange matters with the Zamorin, the Albuquerques 
returned to Europe, leaving the fleet in the hana of 
Duarte Pacheco. 
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§ 8. Duarte Pacheco was a man of rare valour, a 
most able commander, and far-sighted politicito.. His 
exploits resemble those of the ^ench Paradis, while 
his end was that of Dv^leix. (Ch. viii. § 24.) 

His great exploit was the defence of Cochin, and the 
signal defeat of the formidable armaments of the 
Zamorin. No sooner had the Albuquerques departed, 
thlm the Zamorin again attacked Cochin with an over- 
whelming force, l^heco took the command of tibe 
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Cochin forces, consisting of a few hundreds of native 
soldiers and 400 Portuguese. With these he defeated 
an army of 50,000 men, trained by some Milanese 
deserters, and aided by a fleet of 160 vessels. Not one 
of the defenders fell. A second attack and a third 
were similarly repulsed, with great slaughter, and 
Pacheco had at length the satisfaction of seeing the 
Zamorin’s armament return to Calicut utterly defeated. 

Thus Paclieco taught to the nations of the West (thou^^h the lesson was 
at the time overlooked), what Paradis demonstrated two hundred years 
afterwards (in 1740) (ch. viii. § 5) ; and what Clive a^in proved at Plassey 
(in 1757), that no native army, however large, can stand against evona 
handful of men, disciplined and led by sldlfnl £nroi)ean officers. Ihis is 
not because native troops are deficient in courage. They are not so. 
Science and discipline chiefly give the European force its tremendous 
advantage. 

§ 9. Lope Soarez soon superseded Pacheco, who had 
spent his fortune in his country’s service. The latter 
was made Governor of Elmina, where false accusations 
being brought against him, he was sent home in chains. 
He was honourably acquitted, but died in obscurity. 

Soarez took Cranganor. By his overbearing temper 
he destroyed the prospect of peace with the Zamorin, 
and returned to Euroi>e. 

PART II. — The Piest Viceroy. Almeyda. 

§ 10 . Francisco Almeyda, the first Portuguese 
Viceroy of India, was sent out in a.d. 1505. 

He received an embassy from Vijayana^r (or Nar- 
singa) (ch. iv. § 19, 29), bringing splendid presents, 
uni offering the B&ja’s daughter in marriage to Prince 
John (afterwards John III., 1521-1557), son of King 
Emmanuel. 

During Almeyda’s time a dreadful tragedy took place 
at Quilon, where a Portuguese factor interfered with 
the Moors, who retaliated by burning a church with 
thirteen men in it. This he avenged oy burning their j 
fleet. 
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«f vwrtiipMM p««w. 

Warwitk This jear the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, Khansu 

Ghdri (§ 3), fitted out a fleet to contest with the Por- 
tuguese the empire of the Arabian Sea, instigated by 
the Venetians, who were jealous of the monopoly of 
Indian productions now possessed by Portu^. A 
terrible naval battle was fought off Chaul, which lasted 
two days. The E^ptians were aided by the King of 
Qujar4t, Mahmud Begara, who sent a fleet under Aiaz 
Sultdni (Malik&z). Mahmud had fitted out his fleet 
originally to destroy pirates ; but he zealously aided 
the Sultan in his project of sweeping the infidels from 
the Eastern seas. The Musalm&n fleet on this occasion 
gained an advantage. (Gh. ii. § 41.) 

The death of Almeyda’s heroic son, and the humanity and 
oonrtesy of Ai4z, are especially to be noted in this affair. 

The death of Young Lorenzo Almeyda was wounded. The combined fleets 

young Almey^ of the Musalmdns were overwhelmingly superior to his own, and 
his ship had got ashore ; yet he made heroic efforts to maintain 
the flght till the advancing tide should float his ship. He kept 
the whole squadron of the enemy at bay ; and, when his thigh 
was broken by a shot, caused himself to be lashed to the mast, 
whence he cheered on his men, till be fell mortally wounded by 
a ball in the breast. 

Ai&z treated the survivors tenderly, and wrote a letter of 
condolence to Almeyda, who bore his loss with the spirit of an 
ancient Boman. 

Almeyda visited Gelon in 1507* 

Tbs aeoond § U. Meanwhile (in 15Q8) Alphonse Albuquen|ue 
landed the second time in India, hringini; a commission 
uu(> * to supersede Almeida. 

AT.unqnnnQrB is therefore the second Viceroy, or 
Ch>Temor-Qeneral of Portugese India. 

Aims^’s Almeyda, refusing to yield to him, sailed on an 
expedition to attack the Musalm&n fleet, and to avenge 
the death of his son. 

MiiiiiaiK.iv He attacked D&bul on his way, and burnt the dfy, 
X. tram Bom. ^hreadful and atrodous cruelty. 
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He then sailed to the Gulf of EAmbay, where he met 
the combined fleets off Difl. 

He was completely successful, but stained his yictory 
with the blood of his prisoners. This put an end to 
the designs of the Sultan. Portugal remained supreme 
in the i^bian Gulf. 

On his return to Cochin, he was with difiiculty per- 
suaded to resign his office to Albuquerque, and set sail 
for Portugal. On the way home, he landed on the 
African coast, and fell in a miserable scuffle with a 
band of Hottentots. 

Thus ignobly perished (in 1509) the first Portuguese 
Viceroy. 
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PART III. — The Second Viceroy. ALBuquEnquE. 


§ 12. ALBuquBRquB, his successor, from the first 
burned with ambition to reduce all India beneath the 
sway of Portugal. 

The anarchy wliicli pi’ovailed thronghout the land at the time 
favoured his The Muhammadan empire north of the 

Narlmddnh wrs in that stato of disor{?anisatioii which poon after 
(1526) invite*! Hahcr to its con(inc«t ; and the Bahinini Dakhnn 
kingdom was in the course of distnoiubermcnt by its viceroys. 
(Ch. iv. § 22.) 

He nearly lost his life in an abortive attack on 
Calicut. 

His n(*xt ])roject was to seize Goa, which is situated on 
an island, on the west coast, and then belonged to Bija- 
pur. He was instigated to this by a pirate, Timmuji. 

He took ]>ossession of it easily ; but was soon driven 
out by Yusuf Adil Shah in person. 

A second attempt was 8ucc(‘8sful after a protracted 
contest. He had thus got, what he justly considered 
to be essential to Portuguese supremacy in the East, a 
spacious harbour and a considerable city. 

He immediately sent embassies to the different 
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D AlbnquerqiM, tbe second Portugraese Vleerop, 160S-1516. 

native courts, and received their envoys with great 
splendour. 

Hispolicj. He encouraged intermarriages between his officers 
and respectable native families ; and acted the part of 
a Romulus to this new Rome. 

Onuu, 1510. § 13 . Oimuz, an island which commands the entrance 

to the Persian Gulf, had been nearly taken by Albu- 
querque on his way out. He now fitted out a splendid 
expedition, which easily wrested it from its petty ruler ; 
and this place soon became the centre of the trade 
between India, Persia, and Western Asia. A splendid 
city rose on this uninviting spot. a.d. 1510. 

Aden. An expedition planned by him against Aden failed. 

Albuquerque's Having secured such an admirable emporium as 
scSSms§ **^^* Ormuz in the Arabian Gulf, he now, with far-seeing 
wisdom, resolved to establish a city in the Eastern 
Archipelago, which should command the trade between 
India, China, and the vast islands of the Eastern seas. 
Malacca, 1511. upon Malacca; and, not without difficulty, 

captured it from its Malay founders in 1611. 

SwOTds**^ Here, too, a splendid city speedily rose. He strove 

naSres! in tlic Malayan peninsula, as everywhere else, to join 
together the natives and the Portuguese by the bond 
of a common interest, treating them as friends and 
equals. Albuquerque also sent embassies to Siam, 
Java, and Sumatra. 

§ 14. But Albuquerque was growing old, and, strange 
15 ^ to say, was superseded by Lope Soarez, the third Fmiu- 

* guese Viceroy, He had been in India before (§9). 

Thus did Portugal proYc signally unmtefnl to her matest men. So, 
at n later period, was France. Clive and Hostinn, too, nad to bear severe 
persecutions, though they outlived them. (Ch. ix. § 32; x. § 13i) 

Albuquerque, dismissed without a reason, and without 
anything that might have softened the blow, died 
broken-hearted. 
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Li a Bhip near Gk)a he breathed his last, tranquil at 
length as death drew near, and was buried on shore 
(a.d. 151^. A si)lendid monument still attests his 
merits. B!e was violent in some of his actions; yet 
his general administration led to such splendid results, 
and Us personal qualities were of so high an order, 
that his countrymen unanimously stylo him ‘‘the 
great.” 

§ 15 . The Portugaese empire, if so it can be called, was now 
at its zenith of glory. A few additions were made afterwards ; 
and daring the reigns of Emmannel and his son John III. (1498- 
1667), they acquired many settlements, some of which still 
belong to Portugal. These were a few stations on the eastern 
coast of Africa, the island of Ormuz, Did in Gujardt, Goa, and 
some lesser places on the west coast of India, several settlements 
in Ceylon, a few inconsiderable stations on the Coromandel coast, 
Malacca on the Malayan Peninsula, and some factories on the 
Malacca islands. Their posseesions thus extended over 12,000 
miles of coast. Over this immense area they had about thirty 
factories in the most favourable positions. Their real strength 
was at sea ; and their empire was not the dominion over ex- 
tensive kin^oms, but the more really beneficial one of an 
absolute command of the lucrative trade between the East and 
the West, without rival or control. Their great object was to 
exclude all other nations from a share in this wealth-bestowing 
enterprise. We shaU see in the sequel how quickly this imposing 
fabric fell to ruin. 

PART IV.— From 1630-1680. 

§ 16, But we must resume the history; The cir- 
cumstances under which Diu became a Portuguese city 
(1634) are remarlmble. Bahadar Sh&h was King of 
Mnlwa from a.d. 1526; (Ch. ii. § 41.) The troubles 
of the times enabled the Viceroys of Gujarat to main- 
tain, in general, their independence (ch. iii. § 4, 6) ; 
but Humay&n (1631) made an expedition against 
Bah&dar, which was nearly successful. 

Then Bassein was taken (1534) by the Portuguese. 
(Comp. ch. T. § 51.) 
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This was the time chosen by Nunho Cunha, then the 
Portuguese viceroy, to attack Dih. The attack was 
unsuccessful; but Bahadar entered into negotiations 
with the Portuguese, which resulted in their occupation 
of Did, and the erection of a fort. There was, how- 
ever, much jealousy on both sides. Bah&dar one day 
went on boara the ship where the viceroy was sick, or 
pretended to be so, and an inexplicable tumult arose, 
m which Bah&dar was killed and many others, both 
natives and Portuguese. The suspicion cannot be 
avoided that treachery was designed by the latter. 
About the same time they took Damdn. These two 
small places still remain under the power of Portugal. 
(Introd. § 19.) 


Bombaj was oocapied In 1590; and made over to England in 1961. 



Norhonluk 


§ I?* The year 1538 is memorable for the siege of 
Did by the Gujardt forces, aided by the Pasha of 
Egypt, under orders from his superior, Sulaiman the 
Magnificent, the Ottoman Sultan of Constantinople. 
Gracio de Noronha was now viceroy. But to the brave . 
Silveira must be ascribed the glory of the gallant 
defence. The besiegers did not desist from the attempt, 
till the Portuguese, who had fought with unparalleled 
determination, were reduced to forty persons. 


Bdmi KhJkn, the Turkish engineer, was in command of the Gujar&t 
artillezy. (Ch. iii. § 4,- p. 88.) 

Emcis XaTier.| The greatest man connected with the Portngnese in India is 
1506-1552. Fkancis Xavucb, bom 1506, in Navarro, of an illnstriouB family 
of royal descent^ companion of Ignatius Loyola, and one of the 
founders of the order of Jesuits. He came ont under the patronage 
of John 111., who appointed Martin Alphonso de Souza viceroy 
in 1541, especially because be was zealous for the propagation 
of Christianity. 

Xavier preached, baptized, and founded missions, which still 
flourish, along the coast of Southern India, in Malacca, in the 
Spice Islands, and in Japan. He died on the Island of Chang 
Chum, in an attempt to introduce Ghiistianity into China (1662). 
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His body is buried in €k>a. He was oanonised, and is generally 
styled the Apostle of iJie Lidies,** He was one of the greatest 
men of Ghristei^om. 


§ 18. In 1545, Juan de Oastbo, one of the most JaudeOurtio. 
celebrated of the Portuguese Ticeroje, arriyed, and 
found the port of Did hard pressed. He relieyed it, 
took possession of the uatiye city, and gaye it up to hib enniiyaad 
indiscriminate plunder and massacre. He then made 
a triumphal entry into Qoa, with the royal standard of 
the G-ujarAt king dragged in the dust. 

It was well laid in reference to this, that ** Jnan de Oastro oonqnered 
like a Chriatian, but triumphed like a pagan.*’ 

This great yiceroy was disinterested, braye, and suc- 
cessful; but his cruelties tarnished his fame, and 
prepared the way for the down&il of the Portuguese 
power in India. 

In fact, this period of Indian history is full of 
accounts of expeditions in which the^oastwas rayaged, 
and yillages burnt and plundered by the Portuguese. 

§ 19 « It is not surprising, then, that in 1571 a com- Confederation 
bination was formed by Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur, 

Murteza iC^izAm Shah of Ahmadnagai*, and the Zamoriu, 1^71. 
to drive the Portuguese out of India. Goa was besieged 
by a mighty host under Adil Shah, and Chaul by 
another at the same time under Murteza. But the 
valour of the Portuguese, and the skill of their viceroy, . 

Luia de Ataide^ prevailed; and, after a ten months’ 
siege, Goa was saved. The other attacks too were 
repulsed. (Oh. iv. § 23.) 

l^e Portuguese settlements in India were now 
divided into three distinct governments, Ceylon, Goa, 
and Malacca. But the sure progress of decay was felt 
in all. 
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PAET V.— Decat. 

§ 20. Prom 1580 to 1640 Portugal was under the 
sway of Spain ; and during that period, though isolated 
acts of heroism were occasionally performed, the trade 
of Portu^ declined, her colonies languished, and her 
sceptre gradually passed into the hands of the Dutch. 
(Comp. ch. iii. § 8 [6].) 

We find the degenerate successors of Albuquerque 
trembling before Sivaji in 1662, paying tribute to the 
Mahrattas, although at times valiantly opposing them, 
and, alas ! suinpassing them in barbarity. 

Ill 1739 (ch. T. § 51) the Mahrattas took Bassein 
from the Portuguese after a terrible siege. This was 
a great triumph to that rising power. 

Sad is the record of the wresting from Portugal of 
her Eastern possessions, one by one. 

In 1607 the Moluccas were seized by the Dutch. 

In 1622 Persia seized upon Ormuz, and the Imam of 
Muscat gradually stripped them of most of their pos- 
Bessions on the east coast of Africa. 

In 1640 Malacca was occupied by the Dutch. 

It was taken from them by the British in 1795, restored in 
1818, and finally again came under England in 1824. (Ch. x.; 
§ 82 .) 

In 1656 they were driven from Ceylon by the same 
inde&tigable enemy. 

§ 21. The causes of this rapid decline are, however, 
sufficiently obvious. 

(1.) Spain had laid her benumbing band upon the 
unhappy mother country. Philip II., too well known to 
England, ruled her. His tyranny and jealousy were the 
first causes of the decline of the Portuguese in India. 

(2.) The Dutch, having gained their independence, 
broke the monopoly, and entered upon their new career 
with an energy wnich enabled them to triumph over 
their rivals. 
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(3.) The Portuguese power rested solely on their 
supremacy at sea. When this passed into other hands, 
their Indian empire collapsed. 

(4>.) The Inquisition was introduced into India as 
early as 1526. Sword and faggot were the ordinary 
means of conversion. The intolerance of the Portu- 
guese lost them the confidence of the natives. 

This intolerance was shown hj the Portuguese especially in their treat- 
ment of the Christians of Travancore, who are now called Syrian^ and 
whose ancestors were converted to Christianity in the fourth centuzr. 

They repeatedly earned away the Syrian bishop and imprisoned him: (Diamper, 
and in a synod at Oiamper. in 1599, Meneses, Archbishop ox Goa, decreed l4 miles E. from 
that all the Syrian boohs should be destroyed, and pmeeded to the em- Coehia.) 
ployment of the most cruel measures to reduce the Syrians to obedience to 
the Papol See. This, however, he failed to effect. 

(5.) They were, from first to last, cruel in their 
treatment of enemies. They never gained in the East 
a reputation for wisdom or humanity. Without this, 
no such dominion can hope to endure. 

(6.) The successors of Albuquerque were, with one 
or two exceptions, corrupt and incapable; while in 
cruelty and violence they surpassed the founders of the 
empire. 

The later viceroys were generally beneath contempt. 

§ 22 . The present possessions of Portugal in India Portagnasa 
are Ooa, Damdn^ and with a population of about 

600 , 000 . (iiitiod.#is.) 
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CHAfTES m 


THE HISTOST Of THE EUBOFEAN COlfFAHIES, WHICH, 
APTEB THE POBTCQCESB, STBOVB TO OBTAIN A 
8HABE IN THE EASTEBN TBADE TO A.D. 174B. 


PAET I. — Eablt Commebce with India. 

Anoient com. § 1. In ancient times, each empire, as it rose, a^med 
at the conquest of India as its crowning triumph. 
[Comp. oh. IL] Traces of Phenician traders, probably of Hebrew, and 
' certainly of very early Greek merchants, on the western 
coast of India, have been found. In the middle ages, 
the trade with India raised the imperial republics of 
Venice an Yenice and Genoa to a surprising pitch of greatness. 
Geii^. modem times, the maritime powers of Europe 

have vied with one another in their efforts to obtain a 
monopoly of the Eastern trade. 

inflnenoen^ § 2. The desire to find a western route to India led 
SStodetoto Columbus to the discovery of America. The hope of 
naeh India. discovering a noith-eastem or north-western passage 
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Vhs Mntoli la XadSa. 

CH.ya.$3,4. 

A.D. 14f&7- 

1684. 


to India was one of the great incitements to European 
B^ors to undertake voyages into the arctic regions, the 
records of which contam siich examples of heroic effort 
and endurance. 

The Yoyagea of Willonghby, Chancellor, Cabot (1497), Fro- English naTiga- 
bisher, Davis, Hudson, and many others, to the north-west and 
north-east, though they failed in their main object, were bril- J^loughby, 
liantly successful in enlarging the bounds of geographical ^ ’ 

knowledge ; and they laid the foundation of the naval supre- 1597. 

maoy of England. 

The determination to find a route by sea to India led 
to those expeditions which, in a.i). 1498, were, as we ch. ▼!. § 2.) 
have seen, crowned with success, when Vasco de Gama 
landed at Calicut. 

The Portuguese showed Modern Europe the way to the East. 

The record of their successes and failures has been given in 
chap. vi. They strove in vain to inOjintam an exclusive right to 
the navigation of the Eastern seas. Their monopoly was hap- 
pily soon broken. 

§ 3t The Portuguese were followed in succession by European 
the Dutch (a.d. 1594) ; by the EngUsh (a.d. 1600) ; by 
the French (a.d. 1668) ; and by the Danes (a.d. 1616). 


PAET n.— T he Dutch East India Company. 

§ 4 . The Dutch had no sooner freed themselyes from 
the tyranny of Spain than they turned their attention 1579. 

to the _^stem trade. They endeayoured first of all to 
find a northern route by sea to India and China. 

This failing, tkey sent out four ships under a man 
called HoutD^, who had obtained some knowledge of 
the East (a.d. 1594). 
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Dutch rlTulries 
with the Portu- 
guese, 1594. 


1683. 

(Dryden wrote 
a tragedy on 
thisinl^.) 
^(^p. Intr^ 


TIm Dnttih In XndJjk 


The destination of these and of seyeral succeeding 
expeditions was the Eastern Archipelago, where they 
carried on a thriving trade in spices. 

They soon began to try to supplant the Portuguese, 
and easily expelled them from the Moluccas. 

This led to open war between the two nations ; and 
in 1605 the Dutch expelled the Portuguese from Am- 
boyna and Tidor, and fully established their own 
supremacy in the Eastern seas. 

The name of A.mboyna is connected with a mournful occunence, com- 
monly called the Massacre of Amboyna. in which ten l^glishmen, one 
Portuguese, and nine Japanese were put to death by the Dutoh, for a sup- 
posed conspiracy. 

In 1656, the Dutch drove their rivals from Ceylon, 
where taey themselves established large and prosperous 
factories. 


1610. 


(Peace of Ver- 


Ceded to England in 17^. 

They at length founded the colony of Batavia, on the 
north-west coast of Java, which is still the capital of 
the Dutch settlements in the East. 

In 1640, they drove the Portuguese from Malacca, 
and now their only rivals in the Eastern seas and , 
islands were the English. They very soon lost their 
supremacy. 

Their chief settlements in India were at Eegapatom ' 
(taken from Portugal, 1660), Sadras, Pulicat, and 
Bimlipatam. These have all fallen into the hands of 
the British (1783). (Ch. xii. § 30.) Cochin was taken 
in 1796. 

NoTi.---Pul<oat is outbiQ coast, twenty-tlixee miles N. from Madnc. nieie 
is a lake near it, forty miles in length and six in breadth. The Dutdi were 
here in 1909. The English took it. in 1795. 

Sddrof is on the coast, forty-one miles S.W. from Madras. It was a 
populous and flourishing Dutch settlement in 1647. 

BmXipolUm is on the seaFOoast in the Northern SfrUrs, sixteen 
N.N.E. from Visagapatam. 
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Th* Dtalili Oompuij. TIm lAnglidi In X&dlA. CH.yn.§5,6. 


PABT m. — ^The Danish Company. 

§ 5 . TheGtoAomment of Denmark has only held two 
settlements in India, at Tranquebar (bought from the 
Baja of Tanjore, a.d. 1616) ; and at Serampore, on the 
Hhglt. 

These were sold to the English in a.d. 1846. Peiwaaiyss. 

Both places have been celebrated for the laborious and learned ^snqueblr and 
men who wore there engaged in translating the Christian Scrip- 
tures into the vernacular languages of India, and in other works 
connected with the propagation of Christianity in the East. The Mi i rinn s rle g. 
memory of Ziegenbalg (1706-1719) and Fabricius (1739-1791), 
who lived in Tranqueb&r ; and of the noble band of the Serani- 
pore missionaries, Carey, Ward, and Marshman, will ever com- (Prom 1800.) 
mand the respect of all who know how to value self-denying, 
benevolent, and heroic effort. 

Schwartz, another excellent Christian missionary (1750-1798), Sohwarti. 
resided for eleven years in Tranquebilr, and afterwards in Triohi- 
nopoly and Tanjore. He was sent as an envoy to Haidar in 1779. 

(Ch. xii. § 25.) 


PAST IV. — ^Thb EhoIiIsh in India. 

§ 6. (<>•) rhe example of the Portuguese and Dutch 
was not lost upon the English. 

One of the first Englishmen who Tiilted India was a man of the name of 
Thomas Stevens, of New OoUeM, Oxford, who went to Qoa in 1587. The 
narrative of his travels ezdtM immense interest in England. He was 
principal of a college in Sslsette in 1008. Then came the tmvels ef Storey, 

Newberry, Leedes, and Pitch. They csnied a letter from Queen Elisaleu 
to Akbar. Storey remained in Goa as a monk. Leedes took service under 
the Emperor Akbar. 

(b.) Accordingly in a.d. 1600 (at the time when 
England was in the zenith of her glory), the most _ 

extraordinary chartered body, as to its constitution and ' * 

fortunes, that was ever formed, the British East India. 
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SngUsli Bast India Oompany. 


Company, was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth. At, 
the time no great enthusiasm was shown. It was 
proved by the promoters of the undertaking that 
spices, inmgo, and silk, could be bought for one third 
of the price in Malabar that the English merchanfts 
were giving in Aleppo or Alexandria ; but money came 
in slowly. 

There were twenty-four directors and a governor. The first ** chairman 
of the Court of IMzectora ** was Thomas Smythe. Their first ships sailed 
in IfiOl ; but the destination of these was the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. 

Second com- (c.) The second company was formed in A.D. 1698, and the two 

pany, 1696. united by King William III. in 1702. 

Chptain (d.) Meanwhile an expedition (the first to India) 

Hinder Captain Hawkins arrived in Surat in 1608, with 
” letters to Jehangir, from James I., and from the East 
India Company. Hawkins delivered his letters in 
person, was honourably received, and remained at Agm 
for three years. (Comp. pp. 103-108.) 

Midd]0ton,l6O9. (e.) Sir H. Middleton arrived at Surat in 1609. Here 
1611. the Company’s first factory was established in 1611 ; 
not without great opposition from the Portuguese. 

(/.) Jehangir, in the year of his marriage with Nur 
Jehan, gave permission to the English to establish four 
factories in his dominions. This firman was signed in 
1613. 

Best* • fiotoiT, This I'cault was partly due to the fact that Captain Best, with 

four ships of war, had encountered and defeated a Portugucso 
fleet off Sflrat, and thus gained for the English a reputation for 
superior prowess. This was in 1612. 

Sir^mas (p.) The embassy of Sir Thomas Boe (in 1615) was 
embassy, moTe importance. He was received with great 

(jgAiigir,i 60 !^ ^n(]nesB, and had ample opportunities of seeing the 
emperor’s court and capital. Gteneral permission to 
trade throughout the empire was now given to the 
English. 

lu 1616 we find an English fMtory at AJmlr. 


Kidd]0ton,16O9. 

1611. 


Best's Tiotoiy, 
1612. 


Sir Tliomas 
Boe's embassy, 
1615. 
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Sagliili Bast Z&dla Oompaaj/ 1616-1649. 

(ft.) New Delhi was then in course of erection, and the 
magnificent buildings which have shed such a glory over 
the memory of Shah Jdfcftn, were beheld by the English 
visitors in their foundation and growth. (Oh. iii. § 8.) 

(i.) In 1616, the Company had factories at Surat, 
Calicut, and Masulipatam. 

They had also a settlement at Bantam in Java, and to this the Indian 
settlements were subordinate. 

(j,) The year 1624 is rendered remarkable by the 
concession to the company of the power to punish their 
servants, even capitally. 

They hod thus become rulers 1 This is looked upon as an era in their 
history. 

In 1634, permission was given to the English to 
trade with ^ngal, but they were restricted to the one 
port of Pipli in Midnapfir. 

(ft.) During the reign of Shfth Jehftn (in 1636), Mr. 
Boughton, an English surgeon, was sent according to 
the emjieror’s request to attend his sick daughter; and, 
succeeding in curing her, ho obtained from the emperor’s 
gratitude extensive privileges for his countrymen. 

(?.) In 1639, Port St. George, or Madras, was founded 
by Mr. Francis Day. The Coromandel coast was, in 
fact, found more convenient for the purchase of ‘‘ piece 
goods,” muslins from Dacca, and cotton goods from the 
Dakhan. 

The factoiT had pieyioiuily been placed at Armogam, thirty-six mile? V. 
of Pulicat (1625). The Hindd TOremor offered to build a fort foi the 
English at his own expense, and to exempt the trade from cnstoxiui'duties, 
if the English would settle at Madras. (Ch. iv. § 29.) 

(rn.) Madras was fortified at the command of 
Charles I. He blamed the Company for neglecting to 
e$tahlUhf(niified fact^^ where the king's svbjeeta could 
reside wvth safety." (Ch. iv. § 29.) 

(n.) Gurionfl it is indeed to reflect, that while the contests of 
the reign Oharles 1. were ^ing on; while Pym and Hampden 
were contending against arbitrary power; wmle Strafford and 


CJB[AP.Vn.§6. 

a.b.1616. 
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Land were dying witH a oonrage worthy of a better oanses 
while tho battles of the civil war raged; and while Charles 
himself was being beheaded to make way for a military 
despotism, these factors were quietly laying the foundations of 
an empire which was to be handed over to the Queen of England 
two centuries later. 

In 1650 yre first hear of a factory at Hfiglf ; and at 
Bftlasdr in 1642. 


XM7. 

IMl. 

The difsnoe of 


1667. 


Bombay, 1008. 
(It was made 
over to the 
British itf 1601.) 


(o.) In 1653, Madras was made a separate presi- 
dency. Cromwell, very characteristically, wished to 
abolish the Company’s monopoly, but was prevailed 
upon to grant a charter in 1657. 

In 1661 Charles 11. issued a new charter. 

(p.) The military reputation of the English was 
extended through the defence of Siirat by Sir G. 
Oxenden (Governor of Bombay, 1665-1667), when 
attacked by Sivaji in 1664. (Ch. v. § 17.) 

All fled but the English, who resisted the invader 
and protected the inhabitants. 

Aurangzib testified his admiration and gratitude by 
remitting certain duties and charges payable by them 
to the imperial treasury. [But compare ch. iii. §. 10. 
( 20 ).] 

(g.) In 1668, Bombay, which had been given as part 
of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, was handed 
over to the Company, and became the chief presidency 
in India. It was made the chief seat of the British 
Government in 1683. As early as 1664 they traded 
with Malabar, and in 1708 obtained a grant of Telli- 
I cherry. 


It was in 1688 tbat tbe ** tea-trade " was first beard of. 



(r.) In 1696, the villages of Chuttanatti, Calcutta, 
and Govindphr were purchased from Azl^-u-Shan, 
grandson of Aurangzib. 

In 1702 the rival company, which had been formed in 
1698, was amalgamated with tiie old one. 
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CHAP.yn.|iL 


Then was granted what is c^ed Queen Annexe 
charter. 

At this time the Company was authorised to raise 
troops for the defence of its settlements. 

(s.) A fort was ordered to be built and cidled Fort Ga]oiiMii» IM. 
William, in honour of King William III. 

The history of Calcutta to 1756 is little else than a 
record of the efforts of the British merchants to resist 
the exactions of the Nuw&b of M&rshedabad. (Ch. iii. 

§15.) 

In 1715 a deputation was sent to the Emperor 
Farukhshir, to secuio a greater degree of protection 
from the native powers. [Comp. ch. iii. § 12 (8).] 

They were successful, and Calcutta was thereupon 
declared a separate presidency (1715). 

The use of the temi prmdnqf requixes explasatlon. The establldunent Fteiideiiej. 
at each pxinoi^ seat of tzade connsted of merohants, senior and Jnnior, 
who conducted the trade ; factorb, who ordered goods, inspeoted them and Sstablishmenti 
despatched them ; and writers, who were the chnrks and oookkeepen. A at the PTssi^ 
writer after five years became a factor ; after three years more a merchant, denoies. 

From these last the members of council were chosen, and one of them was 

selected as president of the factory. Soldiers, sepoys, and peons made up ThB Fresidsat. 

the establishment. 

The directors doubted the expediency of accepting the territory granted 
by FomlEhshtr ; for, say they, ** as our business is trade, it is not politic Moderate and 
for us to be encumbered with much territory.'* The letters of the dimotors humane coun* 
abound in injunctions to their serrants to be just, humane, unostentatious, sels of the IM- 
and economical. rectors. 

At tho same time the heads of the presidencies are encouraged to proceed pnsiTa 
with all the works of a de/ensivo character, all offensive warfare being quite 
foreign to their plans. 

Their president, in a. d. 1725, charged them with 1100 rupees for a " chaise 
and a pair of horses.** This thev disallowed. ** If our servants will have 
such superfluities, let them pay for them.** All extravagance is to be dis- 
couraged. ** In some shape or other we shall have to pay for it." ** It 
leads to penury.** 

Yet these ^Residencies in due time became provinces, hlerchants gave way 
to TOvemors. Profits were replaced by revenue. Trade gradually was 
exohanged for dominion. 

The Nuw&b of Bengal, Jaffir Eh&n, died in 1725, 
and was succeeded by his son Shuja-ud-din>Khftn. 

One of his Omrahs was the adrenturer Ali-Tardl'Kh&n. 

(Ch. iii. § 16.) 

In 1742 the Mahrattas attacked BengU, demanding 


Moderate end 
humane eoun* 
■els of t^ IM- 
reotors. 

Defensive 

works. 

No extrava- 
gance allowed. 
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TrmikL BMt India Companj, 16C4. 


Chout (ch. Y. § 57). It was then the Mahmtta ditch 
was dug to afford protection against a repetition of the 
attack. 

For the further history of the British settlements in ^ 
Bengal, see chap. ix. 


PABT V. — ^Thb French in India. 


FrtndiEMt 
India CompuT, 
mk 


OtXkKkmk 


Ora, IMS. 


IMt. 


im, 

lf74. 


April IWA 


.L 

Fmaeoii Miff - 
tliLtiM fonader 
of POndiobony. 


^ 7. (!•) Various French East India Companies 
were formed, and expeditions made by that nation, 
from A.D. 16C4. 

(2.) But the celebrated Colbert has the merit of esta- 
blishing the Company on a firm footing, in 1664, Louis 
XIV. declaring that trade to India was not beneath the 
dignity of a noble. 

Thii computy iru disBoWed in 1769. 

(3.) Their first settlement in India was at Sfirat, 
where both the English and the Dutch had flourishing 
factories. 

The lender wm Fian^oii Caron. 

(4.) In 1669 they obtained a settlement at Masuli- 
patam. 

They took Trincomalee and MeilftpAr (or St. Thom^) 
from the Dutch in 1672 ; but lost them again in 1674, 
the EngHsh being neutral. 

(5.) They now bought a piece of land from the 
BliapAr GoTernment, on which they erected the city 
called now Pondicherry (Puthu-cheri = nets tatm\ 
[Comp. ch. iii. § 9 (13).] 

Franfois Martin, an honoured name in French his- 
tory, was its founder. He died in 1706, 

(6.) Martin’s first danger was from Sivaji, who, 
during his expedition to the Carnatic, his last mreat 
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Sli« Murly rzwMh in India. Fondicharry. Mi^.- 



cffort, threatened Pondicherry ; hut was conciliated by 
the judicious measures of the French GoTemor. (Ch. 
V. § 23-24.) 

(7.) Martin’s next enemies were the Dutch, who in 
1693 attacked and took Pondicherry. 

In connection with this, the reply of B4m B&j (oh. y. § 84), to 
the Dntch, who offered to bay Pondicherry from him, deseryee 
to be. remembered. 

“ The French,’* said he, fairly porchased it, and paid a yaln- 
able consideration for it ; and all the money in the world would 
nerer tempt me to dislodge them.” 

.Bat poor Bdm Bij was soon cooped up in Qingt ; and the 
Moguls receiyed the Batch bribe, and aided them in their attack. 

(8.) In 1697 the Peace of Byswick was signed, 
Pondicherry was restored; and Martin returned in 
triumph to enlarge and fortify it, and to raise it by 
skilful policy, good goyemment, and fair dealing, to 
the rank of a great commercial city. He was an able 
man, and a magnaminous and disinterested patriot. 

Mr. Ibomai Pitt, gmadfsther of the Eiurl of duitbaixi, was then Governor 
of Madras (leSS-lTOO). It was at this time (1700-1702) that Anraugsib’s 
great general. Dadd Khin Panid. paid a visit to Mad]M. and demanded 
10,000 pagodas os a present. Mr. Pitt feasted him. and gave him abnudonco 
of the strong waters hs loved ; but some part of the present, at least, was 
given. 

(9.) In 1688 the French obtained from Aurangzib a 
! settlement at Ghandemagar, when Sbayista KhUn was 
Viceroy of Bengfil. 

(10.) In 1725 Mah^ was added to the French posses- 
sions. Its name was Mahi ; but it was taken chiefly by 
the daring and ingenuity of a young French nayal 
officer, Bertrand Fran^Qoia Make de la Bourdonnais; and 
the slight change in the name was made in honour of 
the captor, who was destined, twenty years afterwards, 
to act a memorable part in the affairs of South India. 

(11.) In 1731 Joseph Fbancois Dupleix was ap- 
pointed director of Ghandemagar, which he raised 
from a well-nigh deserted port to a flourishing empo- 
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rium. He also amassed by trade, then permitted to 
the Company’s seryants, a yaat fortune. There he re- 
mained till 1741. 

(12.) Meanwhile, in the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
a great colony had been founded. 


n. 

BnniM, 173S- 
175 : 


DnniM* Afitem 
! of inteifnence. 


Doit AIL 


17X0-1747. 


The Isle of Fnnce, originsUy Cem^, wsa esUed Hftiurltine bj the Dutch 
(in honour of Prince Hiiarioe of Kaisen), which nuns it now bears. 

The French goyemor of these islands, M. Dumas, in 
1735, became Ooyemor-Ceneral of the French posses- 
sions in India, which position he filled till succeeded by 
Dupleix in 1741. 

(13.) Dumas was worthy of his predecessor, Martin. 
In his time began that system of interference with the 
affairs of the Hindfi princes, which has led to such 
mighty results. 

In 1710 Sadat-ulla-Kh4n was appointed Nuwub, or 
Deputy-Governor, of the Carnatic by Daud Khan 
Panni (8). He was the first who attempted to make 
the office hereditary. In 1733 he died at his capital, 
Arcot; and his nephew, Dost Ali, succeeded him, 

I without any sanction, howeyer, from Delhi. He relied 
I greatly on the French, as the only European nation 
I whose position at that time commanded respect. 

Arcot and Vellore (VMur s javelin town) were the chief towns of the 
Payin Ghat, or Lower Carnatic. 

By his influonco tho right of coining waa conceded to the ! 
French by Muhammad ShAh, the Emperor of Delhi. (Ch. iii. : 

§ 15.) i 

(14.) Meanwhile it must be remembered that NizAm-ul-Mulk | 
(ch. iii. § 16) was Viceroy of the Dakhan, and BAji BAo I. the 
gfeat PeshwA of the Mahrattas. (Ch. y. § 63.) 

(16.) The most prominent person in the Carnatic, 
howeyer, at that time, was a son-in-law of D6st Ali 
(and his Diwan), whose name was Chanda Saheb, who 
assumed the position of a free lance, and who was 
enthusiastically deyoted to the French, by whom he 
was always supported. (See Table, p. 269.) 
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TlMMXly Vz«noliij9kXBdl». IhiiiiM. Ohaa&AA SaliAb. 

ahan^ SabAb'i (16.) In 1736 Chandii Sah^bmade himself master of 
Trichinopolj by treachery. The Baja of that place bad 
died without heirs ; and, a dispute arising, the widow, 
Min&kshi Ammal, applied to Ddst Ali, Nuwab of Arcot, 
Hifpaijiiiy. for assistance. He sent to Chanda Saheb, who entered 
the cit^, after taking an oath to defend the Bani ; but 
UiupaiiflB. immediately imprisoned her, and assumed the govern- 
ment. 

In the very chonltiy where he swore the false oath; he was 
(Ch. Tiii § 88.) murdered sixteen years after ! 


Kario&i gained (17.) Another affair in which Ohandil Saheb was con- 
by the French, eemed led to important results for the French. 

The kingdom of Tanjore was held by Sahuji, a relative 
of the great Sivaji (see Table, ch. v. § 27), who was 
about this time dis]K)ssesscd by a pretended cousin. 
Tanjoro affaire This expelled king offered Dumas the town of 
Smiies^!*from Kdricdl, and some adjoining villages, as the price of 
Tranquebir.) his .restoration. Meanwhile, however, he regained his 
kingdom without French aid. Dumas was disappointed. 
1739. Chanda. Saheb, however, stepped in, offered Dumas 
to take the coveted villages from Sahuji, with whom he 
was at war, and to make them over to the French. This . 
he did, and from that date (1739) Karical and the 
neighbouring villages have belonged to France. 

This was S&huji's first ezpeiiexice of European afbirs ; it was not his 
last. (Ch. Tiii. § 15.) 

(18.) Meanwhile, the Mahrattas, jealous of these 
natio. Muhammadan conquests, advanced with, a large army 

into the Carnatic, under Bughuji Bhonsle (ch. v. § 5i>) 
and Morari Buo. 

^th Dfist Dost Ali met them near Ambur, at the Damalchcri 
iM battiw PA'Ss (about 120 miles N.W. of Madras), but was there 
ym. defeated and slain- (1740). 

^ NoTX.~i4mbilr la fifty miles west of Areot, end thirty mlUif south of 

•Dimalchtri. 
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The widow of Ddst Ali, with the wife and son of 
Chandft Saheb, found a refuge in Pondicherry. 

Safder Alt, the new Nnw&b, sent his wife nnd childrcii to Morlras. having 
more eonildence in the Englidi. He also fortilied himself in Vellore. 

The Mahrattas made an engagement with Safder Ali, 
by which he was recognised as Niiwab of Arcot, paying 
a large tribute and assisting the Mahrattas to exi>el his 
ambitious brother-in-law, Chanda Saheb, from Trichino- 
poly. (Comp. ch. v. § 53, 55.) 

(19.) M. Dumas now showed his firmness and ability. 
Threatened by Baghuji with destruction, if he did not 
consent to surrender the fugitives, he replied that “ all 
the French in India would die first.” Meanwhile he 
put Pondicherry into a state of preparation for a siege. 

(20.) Safder Alt and Chanda Saheb met in Pondi- 
cherry, from whence the former departed to Arcot, 
where he was soon assassinated (26) ; and Chandft 
Saheb to Trichinopoly, where his well-merited punish- 
ment was in due time to overtake him. The Mahrattas 
lost no time in investing Trichinopoly, took Chanda 
Saheb prisoner (March, 1741), and conveyed him to 
Satara, where he languished for seven years in prison. 
Morari Kao was left Governor of Trichinopoly. 

There Chanda Saheb formed a romantic friendship 
with Muzaifir Jung (ch. viii. § 16), a grandson of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. 

These were both destined to play an important part in the 
fltrugj'les betwc(?n tln» French and the Kiiglish, to have a tempo- 
rary triumph, and to perish. 

(21.) Raghuji still threatened Pondicherry ; but, awed 
by the firm attitude of M. Dumas, and bribed by a pre- 
sent of French liqueurs, eventually left him unmolested. 

This brave resistance to the Mahrattas was M. Dumas* 
last act; and, amid the 2 >raises of all South India, with 
the thanks of the aged Nizam-ul-Mulk, of Salder Ali, 
and of the Emperor himself, who even conferred on 


CHAP. VII. § 7 . 
AD. 1740,1. 


SaMerAll,Bon of 
I>6atAlt,Nuw&b 
of Arcot, 1740. 


RaghnJlaDd 
Dumoi, 1740. 


AiBOBsliiEtion 
of Safder AU. 


ChandA Sah£b a 
prisoner, 1741. 
[Ch. viii. § 22.) 


Mnzaffir Jung 
and Cbonda 
Saheb. 


Boghnjl before 
Poiiilicherry. 
Fre.'icli iirmuoBB 
tauLliquiurt, 


TUnli^lKiTniyi 

ShAh. 

1741. 
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CHAP. vn. s 7. 
iL.D. 1741, 6. 


TlM 6U]yirr«ii6h la India. Oaplals. 


JH. 

Dupleix in Pon- 
die&eny, 1741- 
IZSA 


him the title of NawA.b, he resigned his office to M. 
Dupleix. 

(22.) Dupleix immediately assumed the state of a 
Nuwab, proceeded to Ohandemagar for instaUation ; 
and used every effort to strengthen his posi^n. 


Tbe Wirof the 

AuitrUnSne- 

oeuSsm. 

1740. 

aheUtherebea 
Prendi empin 
lalndlaF 


In the eyes of the natires the French were now supreme, and Pondi> 
cherry impregnable. 

(23.) The war of the Austrian Succession now broke 
out in Europe, lasting from 1740 to the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1748. This war had been long expected ; 
and Dupleix had prepared to strike the blow which 
should expel the English for ever from India. He had 
already conceived the idea of founding a French Empire 
in Inma. 


The great Albuquerque, the splendid Dupleix, and the heroic 
Clive, each in his turn, formed the same design. To Clive alone 
was destined the honour of accomplishing for his country what 
these two before him had dared to plan for theirs. 


IV. 

LaBourdomisis 
In PoBdichsrry, 
1746. 


1746. 


His efforts. 


(Nigo-patta- 
nom a Drogoii- 


SO miles B. of 
Tronqueblr.) 

Preparation for 
the stmgglo. 


(24.) Meanwhile a worthy coadjutor of Dupleix, 
who was afterwards to become his rival and enemy, was 
rea<^ to join him at this eventful period. This was 
La Doubdonnais (10). Mr. Morse was then Governor 
of Madras (1744-1749) ; and a squadron of English 
ships was cruising in the Indian seas, with the design 
of ruining the French trade. 

La Bourdonnais was at that time Governor of the 
Isles of France and Bourbon, which, by his sldll, 
energy; and indomitable perseverance, he had brought 
into a most satisfactory state. By wonderful efforts he 
contrived to equip and man a squadron of ships ; and, 
in spite of opposition at home and tempests at sea, 
arrived off Negapatam in 1746, and engaged the 
English squadron, which unaccountably avoided a 
general engagement and put into Trincomalee. 

(25.) Madras was thus left exposed (July 1746), 
whUe a French fleet was triumphiwt in the Madras seas. 
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TiM VktnAInX&dla. lliiplAis aad Bourdomuds. 



bupleix and La Bourdonnaia in Pondicherry, and 
Gk>yemor Morse in Madias, were the antagonists. 

The Btruggle between the two nations (which lasted fifteen 1746-1761 
years) must be detailed in the next chapter. 

(26.) It is necessary here, as a preparation for these The Osmatio, 
details, to glance at the histoiy of the Cabkatio from 
1741 to 1746. 

(a.) In 1742 Safder Alt (19) was assassinated by his Stfdar All’s 
brother-in-law, the treacherous and cowardly Murtesa 
All. His family and treasures were now put under the 
care of the English. 

(b.) Seiad Muhammad Ehan, his son, succeeded; 
but, as he was a mere youth, all was anarchy in the 
province. 

(c.) NizAm-ul-Mulk, Viceroy or Shb&dar of the Nisiand^Knik- 
Dakhan m name, but really independent, now thought 
it time to come and claim arrears of tribute long due. 

The English factory at Madras sent a deputation to wait upon 
him at Tz^shinopoly; but they were thought too insignificant to 
obtain an audience.- 

(d.) Alter reducing all to order, he left Anwnr-ud- see ThWe, 
din, a veteran officer, to guard the infant Nuwal) (1743), p- 2®®- 
who was, however, assassinated the same year. 

(b.) Anwar-ud-din (who was always suspected of 
complicity in the murder of which he reaped the fruit) 
was now appointed Nuwab ; and the first use he made 
of his power was to shield the French from the attacks 
of the English, on the breaking out of the war. 

But the time soon came, as we shall boo, when the English 
needed the friendly intervention of the Nuwab on their own 
behalf. 

(f.) Ghand4 Sah4b, it will be remembered, was still in his Comp. p. 18L 
Ma^^ratta prison, chafing at the thought, that the prize he had 
coveted so eagerly had been grasped by another, wlule he was a 
powerless captive. Hia time will come ! 


18 
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Vasco de GAma lands at 
Calicut. 

Conquest of Goa. 

Death of Albuquerque. 


Portugal under Spain. 


British East India Company. 

First French expe- 
dition. 

Hawkins in Sdrat. 


Er^bassy of Sir T. Boe. 


Power of life and death given 
to the E. I. Company. 
Surgeon Boughton. 

Madras founded. 

Fort St. George (Madras) 
constituted a presidency. 
Charles U. gives new charter. 


Oxenden defends Sdiat. 

Bombay made over to East 
India Company. 

French East India 
Company formed. 

French in Mauritius^ 
Ac. 

Fondidhexxy founded. 


Stevens in Goa 
(1579). 

Union of Utreolit 
(1679). 

Dntoli E. I. Comp. 

estab. (1696.) 
Dutch send ships 
to India. 


Dutch Bunxeme in 
E. Arompelago. 

Batavia founded. 

Danes buj Tran- 
queb4r (1617). 


Dutoh take Cey- 
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Babt Huiobt or Bin Ihdii OoMinnia— 


1687 

Bombay made the English 



[JT-B.— In. 1716 a 

16S8 

capitiJ. 

Tea- trade sprang np. 



company, called 
the Ostend East 

1696 

Galcntta^ io., bought. 



India Company, 

1698 

The second Company formed; 



wasestabli^ed. 


and the foundation of Fort 
William. 



It lasted for 11 
yean only.] 

1702 

Amalgamation of Companies. 



1716 

Surgeon Hamilton. 


Fondi- 


1736 

— 

Dumas in 




cherry. 

1 


1739 

. 

French in EirioAl. 

Mahnittas taka 

1741 

- 

1 Dupleiz in 

Pondi- 

Bassain, 



cherry. 



1746 

Madras taken* 

Paradis gains battle 


IBI 


of St. ^omd. 



1746 
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CHAFEEB VnL 
1746-1761. 

THE BIVALBIES AHD WABS OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANIES, FBOM A.D. 1746, 
TO THE SUBBENDEB OF PONDICHSBBY TO THE 
ENGLISH, A.D. 1761. 


PAST I. — 1746-1748. Thb Captttbb ov M^dbab to 
THE Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

I744ri748. § The period from 1744 to the Peaice of Aizla- 

Ghapelle was an eyentful one for India. The two 
greatest nations of Europe are beginning to struggle 
for supremacy upon Indian ground. The conqueror will 
rule in time from sea to sea. 

LaBonxdoiuiftUi § 2. We hare seen the able and gallant nayal com- 
mander La Boubdonnais, after the departure of the 
1740. English fleet, land in Pondicherry. 

He and Dupleix met on the 8th July 1746. 

His words were: — “We ought to regard one another as 
Profession snd ^q^slly interested in the progress of events, and to work in con- 
inaotioe. oert. For my part, sir, I devote myself to yon beforehand^ and 
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CH.yni.f 

A.D. 1746. 


swoar to you a perfect confidence.’* Yet the disunion of these 
two at last mined their cause. With it we may contrast the 
2j;ciierous conduct of Lawrence and Cliye. 

§ 3. Dupleix was a genius ; a man of lofty, chiyalrous 
mind; a great statesman, full of the most brilliant ®*‘“**®**"' 
conceptions ; but no warrior. La Bourdonnais was a 
soldier, ardent and impetuous ; but not possessed of the 
transcendent abilities of Dupleix. The latter, too, was 
supi'cme inrittdia, though at sea the former was inde- 
pendent. 

Dupleix was greatly assisted by his wife, whose namo was ThowifseC 
Jeanne, which she changed into JehSn Beg^m. She was of 
French extraction, bom in Beng&l, and was very useful to him 
from her knowledge of native languages and manners. 

§ 4 . After some delays, by no means creditable to La 
Bourdonnais, Dupleix prevailed upon him to advance to 
attack Madras ; where Governor Morse in vain prayed 
Anwar-ud-din, the Nuwab of the Carnatic, to interfere 
for the protection of the English as he had formerly xxaxaiidCim. 
done in behalf of the French. He had the mortifica- Moo*-) 
tion, too, to hear that the English fleet had actually 
sailed for Bengal. 

La Bourdonnais had with him 4,000 men, of whom 
400 were sepoys, 400 Africans, and the remainder 
Europeans; while the English garrison consisted of 
but 300 or 400 men, and the fortifications were of the 
slightest description. 

On the 21st of September, Governor Morse, there. Oapituiation. 
fore, was compelled to capitulate. The whole of the 
English became prisoners of war ; the town and all in 
it, with its dependencies, were made over to the French : 
conditions of ransom were to be settled afterwards. 

The French did not lose a man in the siege ; the English 
onlyfioe'* Thus Madras was taken, 107 years after its 
foundation. 
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lliaoitynxi- 

wnoad. 

a3i0lirilM. 


Unptibriotio 
conduct of La 

P OUplAWtllliM , 


Goncloslon of 
the history of 
La Bouidon- 
nois. 1746-17d3. 


Dnplilx aa4 ikaw4v-iid-4lB« 


The fate of the captured city had now to be decided 
by the French leaders. La Bourdonnais, influenced by 
a bribe of 100,000 pagodas, agreed to allow the English 
to ransom the city for four lakhs and 40,000 rupees. 

Duploix refused his consent ; as his wish was to drire 
the English out of India ; and, if the conquest of 
Madras had been followed up, this might have been 
effected. A storm meanwhile shattered the French 
fleet, and La Bourdonnais, hastily signing the treaty, 
set sail on the 29th October, having spent about four 
months on the Indian coast. Having thus thrown 
away the opportunity of completely crushing the 
enemies of his country, and of gaming for himself un- 
dying fame, he returned to France^ and was thrown into 
the Bastille, where he remained three years ; and. 
though acquitted, he died of a broken heart in 1753. 

We may lament his fate ; but it was hardly unde- 
served. 


*013 ITnwIb of 
Ixoot inter- 
feres. 


DaploiKde- 
oeWee tbs 
KawAb. 


1746. 


§ 5. Anwftr-ud-dtn had been no unconcerned spectator 
of the capture of Madras. Jealous of French aggrandise- 
ment, though inclined to favour them, he sent a mes- 
senger to Dupleix commanding the French to desist, 
and threatening to interfere with an armed force. 
Dupleix unhesi^tingly replied, that he was only be- 
sieging the town for the Nuwab, to whom he would 
surrender it when taken. But, when five weeks 
passed, and the French flag still floated over the ramparts 
of Fort St. Gkorge, Anwar sent an army to enforce his 
claims. Dupleix determined not to surrender the place 
till he had destroyed the fort ; and accordingly gave 
orders to the French officer in command to hold his 
ground against the Nuw&b’s army. 

The rewt was a defeat to the NuwAb’s forces, that 
should have taught him of how little value his army 
was before a hwdful of Europeans. M. Fhradis (by 
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no means the least of the remarkable Frenchmen who 

V. 

have distinguished themselves in India), with 230 

The great vlo* 
toiy of M. 

Europeans and 700 native sepoys, put to utter route 

Paradis. 

the Nuwab’s army of ten thousand men, under his son, 

The Battle of 

St. ThonuS. 

M&phuz Eh&n. 

Nov. 4. 

This action (which might have been the French 

Dupleix master 

Plassey) made Dupleix for a time the Nuw&b’s master. 

of the situation. 

§ 6 . Dupleix now utterly disavowed the treaty made 

Dupleix breaks 

by La Bourdonnais, and appointed Paradis Governor 
of Madras. The English prisoners were sent to Pondi- 

the Treaty. 

cherry. Some escaped to Fort St. David, a fortified 
town twelve miles south of Pondicherry, bought by the 
English in 1691, and now become the chief place occu- 
pied by the British on the Coromandel Coast. Among 

1 

1 

these latter was Ensign Clive, then in his 21st year. 

CUve. 

§ 7 . The next thing, of course, was for the French to 
attack Fort St. David. The attack failed, and was not 
resumed when opportunity presented itself.” Meanwhile 
Admiral Griffin, with his fleet, appeared on the coast, 
threatening Pondicherry, and the English were saved. 

The capture of Madras was of no real use to the 
French. 

Fort St. David 

attacked. 

Admiial Gxiffln. 

§ 8 . Dupleix managed, in the interval, to make peace 

Peace between 

with the Nuwab, whose assistance did not, however, 
materially benefit him; for, when the French cause 
seemed to be desperate, he did not hesitate to foic^ke 
their allianoe for that of the English. 

Dupleix and the 
NuwAb. 

§ •, We cannot give the details of the defence of Gnddaldr, 

Defence of Cud* 

attacked by Dnpleix, in which the skill of the veteran Major 

diOte, 1747, 

Stringer Lawrence, who had recently arrived (Jan. 1748) to 
command the English forces in India, was conspioaons. 

1746. 
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The attack of 
Ariankhpam. 
Latertna taken 
priaonor. 


i §10. Two miles from Pondicherry is a small place 
! called Ariankupam. This place, fortified by the skill 
of Paradis and defended by Law, was attacl^ed by the 
English, who were at first repulsed, and Lawrence was 
taken prisoner. In the end, the French were com- 
pelled to abandon it and retire to Pondicherry, where 
they were now closely besieged. 


Thaflnt siege 
of Pondicherry, 
1748 . 

Bosoowen. 
Dnpleiz makes 
great efforts. 


Ikaih^ 

Pandit. 

The siege 
ndsed. 

Cuts. 

obtained his 
Commission in 
1747 .) 

Dnpleix 

triumphant. 


§ 11 . Admiral Boscowen, grand-nephew of the great 
Marlborough, was commander-in-chief of the English 
forces, both naval and military; but the wonderful 
qualities of Dupleix enabled him for five weeks to baffle 
every effort of the English leader, who was inexpe- 
rienced in military operations. Paradis fell early in 
the siege. On Dupleix all depended ; glorious and 
successful was his defence. 

It was here that “ensign ” Clive first gave indications 
of that wonderful military genius to which British 
India owes so much. 

§ 12 . Dupleix had for the time saved his country’s 
cause, and far and wide did ho cause the note of triumph 
to be heard. All India resounded with acclamations, 
and the French were everywhere regarded as the 
greatest of European powers. 


1748. § 13 . The news of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle now 

Anf.iaSS^. reached India. Madras was to be restored to its 
mortS^ English masters; and all things were to revert to the 

position in which they were before the breaking out of the 
war in 1744. Bitter was the mortification of Dupleix ; 
but his genius will yet devise other methods for carry- 
ing out his cherished plan of expelling the hated 
English, and founding a French Empire in India. 

Will they succeed ? 
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§ 14. Let us, before we seek an answer to this question, take 

Pietare of India 

a Riivvoy of the state of affairs in India (in 1748), at the time of 
the Peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle. 

in 1748. 

(1.) The twelfth Mogul emperor, Muhammad ShAh^ the last 
who possessed even the semblance of power, died in April 1748. 
The puppet emperor who succeeded ^m was the victim of the 
Mahrattas and of his own viceroys. From this time there was 
no real Emperor of Delhi. (Gh. iq. § 18.) 

Nldir ShAh was aasassinated Jane 8, 1847. 

Mogals. 

(2.) 8Ahu, the grandson of Sivaji (Table, p. 172) died also in 
1748 (ch. V. § 59) ; and under the third Peshwft, Bllljt lUo, now 
really supreme, the Mahratta power was attaining its greatest 
extent of dominion. There were four great leaders, Holklr, 
Sindia, Bajhujt, and Daxnajt GAekw4r. 

Mahxattaik 

(4.) NizAmuul^vMilk died in June 1748, aged 104 years. The 
dignity of Viceroy, or Bdb&dlr of the Dakhan, having become 
hereditary in his family, this portion of the empire may now be 
considered to have been finally rent from it. 

NIsAn-nUCiilk. 

The struggle for the succession between his sons led to the 

The disputed 
■aeoeselon. 

most momentous results. (Table, ch. iii. § 16.) 

(5.) GhandA SahAb was liberated the same year, and came 
down to wrest, if he could, the NuwAbship of Arcot from AnwAr- 

CbandA ShhAb. 

[Ch. viil.§7 

ud-din. (See Table, p. 269.) 

(15).] 

(6.) La Bourdownais was in the Bastille. DupleiXj baffled and 

LaBouzdon- 

disappointed, but, in the eyes of all the native powers, covered 
with glory, is deviisiing new schemes for the aggrandisement of 
France. 

naii. 

Dupleix. 

(7.) Clive is an ensign. (Bom September 29, 1725 ; landed in 
India 174‘lf.) The English, taught by the example of the French, 

Clive. 

are beginning_to train sepoys. Warren Hastings, the future 
Govenior-Genoral (bom 1732), came to India in 1750. The 

Hastings. 

veteran Major Lauorence (Governor of Madras in 1749) sails for 
England in 1750 ; to return (in 1752), and with the young hero, 
Glive, to do great things. 

Lawrence. 

(8.) In BengAl, BahAr, and Orissa, AlUvardt KhAn has made 

1740-1780. 

good his position; and is mling with a degree of talent and 
justice that reconciles the people to his usuipation. (Gh. iii. 

§ 16.) 

All.vaxdi.KhAn. 

(9.) Oudh is in the power of SAdat KhAn’s nephew, Safder 

Oudh. 

Jwng (oh. iii. § 18), who is independent | though he condescends 
to call himself Vazir of the Empire. 

Safder Jung. 
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A.B. 1Y48. 
BoUlkbaiid. 
Hjdar. 


Th9 flzst BngUsli Ift BfttLvB dlq^ntMk 


(10.) In Bohilkhand the Afghans have become Tirtnally inde- 
pendent. 

(11.) In Mysore, Haidar was now. a rising chief. His 8on« 
Tippii, was bom in 1760. (Ch. xii. § 11-13.) 


PA£T ZL — ^Fboh the Peace of Aix-1iA>Obapei.le 
TO THE Defence of Ascot. 


liujove 
diqmtofl, 1741. 


IMTlXAtataken 
by the English, 
(s thf Fort of 
hoCMdou, It 
is 37 miles S. 
fromPondip 
eheny.) 


§ 15. In 1748 Sahuji, ex-S&ja of Tanjore [ch. vii. 
§ ^ (1^)]) disposBessed by Prat&b Sing 

(his illegitimate brother), applied to the English to 
restore him to his rightful possessions. He offered, as 
the price of their assistance, Devi E6ta (at the mouth 
of the Colleroon) and the surrounding territory. They 
consented, and dispatched a body of troops to restore 
Sahuji. It was found that the people, who had suffered 
much under his weak rule, were averse to his return ; 
but, after an unsuccessful attempt, the English not- 
withstanding sent Major Lawrence to storm Devi Kota. 
This he effected ; but Pratab Sing now came forward, 
offered to confirm the captors in the possession of the 
fort and territory, and to give a pension to the ex-Baja, 
who retired to Madras. 


riiedifpates 

thcDaUum. 


It will be seen that the English thns led the way, though 
feebly, 'and without either dignity or consistency, in the adoption 
of that policy of interfering in the disputes of native princes^ 
which Dupleix, with well-matured plans, afterwards adopted on 
such a gigantic scale. 


in 


§ 16* On the death of Niz&m-ul-mulk, his eldest son 
(see Table, p. 132), preferred to remain at court (ch. iii. 
§ 18) ; and the succession of the Sfibadarship of the 
Dakhan fell, according to his grandfather’s supposed 
will, to Muzaffir Jung. But Nazir Jung, the second 
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son, who had already rebelled against his father, seized 
the treasures, gained oyer the army, and proclaimed 
himself viceroy. 

In fact, six uncles of Muzaffir were his rivals. 

The dispossessed Muzaffir repaired to Satar& to seek 
Mahratta aid, met there with Ohanda Sahdb, who was 
impatiently luting his wings against the bars of his 
prison; and the two wrote to Dupleix, under whose 
protection Chond&’s wife and family were living in 
Pondicherry. [Ch. vii. § 7 (18).] j 

Dupleix promptly negotiated Chanda Saheb’s release ; 
paid the ransom, seven lakhs of rupees, and sent an 
army of 400 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys towards 
Ambftr, where Anwar-ud-din (now in his 107th year), 
at the head of 20,000 troops, was posted. There the 
French were joined by the released Chanda (who was 
burning with impatience to gain for himself a Hngdom) 
with 6,000 troops, and by Muzaffir Jung with 30,000. 

Their plan was to defeat and dethrone Anwiir-ud-din, 
seat Chanda Saheb on the throne of Arcot ; and then, 
with the combined forces of the Carnatic and the 
French, to oppose Nazir Jung, and place Muzaffir on 
the throne of the Dakhan. 

The plan was successful. The French leader, M. 
D’Auteuil, was murdered ; but his place was taken by 
the French Clive, Bussy ; Anwar-ud-din and his eldest 
son were killed fighting gallantly ; and the whole of his 
camp, artillery, and stores fell into the hands of Chanda 
Saheb, who took possession of Arcot the next day. 

Muzaffir Jung now proclaimed himself Viceroy of the 
Dakhan, and appointed Chanda Saheb Nuwab of the 
Carnatic. 


CH. Vm. € IS. 
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The Second 
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rOomp. cb. vii. 

Death 01 
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Both then repaired to Pondicherry to offer their 
thanks to Dupleix, accompanied with the substantial 
gift of ei^hty-one villages around Pondicherry. Eight 
days were spent in magnificent festivities, in which the 


Freneh 

triumphs. 


j. 
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conspirators were to desert, display the French standard, 
and to fall upon their master. While Nazir Jun^ was 
awaiting an answer to his offers of submission from 
Dupleix, the French moyed to the attack under M. de 
la Touche ; and Nazir Jung, on an elephant, took up his 
position with the captive Muzaffir on anotW elephant, 
guarded by an officer, who was ordered to behead his 
prisoner on the first appearance of treason ; but who, 
fortunately for Muzaffir, was himself one of the 
traitors. In the midst of the action the traitors dis- 
played the French standard, and Nazir Jung gave 
instant orders to behead Muzaffir; but was himself 
shot through the heart by the Nuwab of Kadapa, and 
his head laid at the feat of Muzaffir, who had ex- 
pected a similar fate. • The prisoner, over whom the 
sword had been hanging, found himself suddenly, not 
only free, but a mighty ruler ; and resolved to march 
at once to Pondicherry to than]< and consult the now 
triumphant Dupleix. 

Four of Muzaffir’s uncles were at the camp at the time in im- 
prisonment. 

Pondicherry was intoxicated with joy. This was in 
1750. 

Thus ended the third act of the imperial drama. 

§ 19 , Dupleix followed up his now assured triumph 
by ordering the building of a town on the battle-field, 
the scene of Nazir Jung’s assassination, to be called 
Dupleix-fattih-abud, the town of the victory of Dupleix, 
with a pillar bearing on its four sides laudatory in- 
scriptions in different languages. The town was scarcely 
built, when the pillar was, as we shall see, demolished 
by Clive (§ 23). Magnificent presents were given to 
Dupleix and to the French East India Company ; while 
another installation, more imposing than the former, 
took place in Pondicherry. 
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Dnpleiz now desired peace ; but peace there could 
not be while Muhammad Ali was the rival Nuw&b>of 
the Carnatic. This difficulty seemed to be removed, MubunaMd in 
when Muhammad himself proposed to acknowledge ^ 
Ghand& Sah6b, if his father’s treasures were given Msign. 
him, and another government assigned to him in the 
DaUian. 

§20. In JanuaiT 1751, Muzaffir left Pondicherry for iBaBsymiiiohM 
Aurungabad, which was to be his capital. Bussy was 
to accompany him, at his own request, with a body of 
French troops, and to reside at his court. This ar- , 
raugement, of course, made the French masters of the 
Dakhan. 

On the march, when near Eadapa, the same three 
Nuwabs, who were leaders in the conspiracy against SS&bat ‘ 
Nazir Jung, conspired, for reasons not clearly ascer- 
tainable, to murder Muzaffir, whom they haa before 
saved. A conflict ensued, in which Muzaffir was killed 
by the Nuwab of Kurnul. There happened to be in 
the camp, in irons, another son of Nizam-ul-mulk, 
called Salabat Jung (Table, p. 132). Bussy lost no 
time in releasing him and placing him on the throne. ' ^ 

Such were the rapid changes of those eventful times. 

Bussy succeeded in conducting Salabat in safety to The succenor 
Aurungabad ; where, on the 29th of June 1761, he was muik^t^'on 
installed as Subadar of the Dakhan. Bussy remained thpoue. 
with him, the master-spirit of his, court : and thus a 
Frenchman, at this period, really ruled the Dakhan. 

§ 21 . The year 1751 thus far seemed destined to be a Trinmphant 
most glorious year for France, and an equally disgrace- 9 ^tha 

ful one to England. The vast territory ruled over by 
the Nizam was in the power of a French general. The 
Northern Sirkars were really French ; since that nation 
possessed a strong force in Masulipatam. Ghandft 
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Sahcb, whom Duplcix had released and elevated to his 
I present dignity, was Wuwftb of the Carnatic; while 
Muhammad Ali had consented to abdicate. The 
English now held nothing in the Carnatic but Madras, 
Fort St. David, and Devi Kota, and had lost any repu- 
tation they had ever acquired among the natives ; they 
had, in truth, hardly one respectable name to oppose to 
those of Martin^ DumaSy La Bourdonnais, Paradis, 
Busay, and Dupleix. Yet, to these the historian of the 
French in India can add but one other distinguished 
name, that of the rash and unfortunate Lally, who 
witnessed the final downfall of French power in 
India; while Lawrence, Clive, and Hastings, whose 
career had then scarcely begun, were the first names in 
a long roll of English heroes, statesmen, and admi- 
nistrators, of unrivalled fame. 

This year, IdSl, is the critical year in South Indian 
history* 


PAET ni. — T he Defence of Aecot to the De- 
PARTUBE OF DUPLEIZ FROM InDIA. 1761-1754. 


Hie French and 
Englieh bcffin 
the itroggle. 


AU depend! on 
TMohfnopoly. 
It ia on tne 
point of . 
■uiendering. 
CUto appean. 


§ 22. Muhammad Ali, though seemingly intent on 
making terms with Chandil Saheb and the French, was 
secretly urging the English to aid him ; and, at length, 
obtaining a reluctant promise of renewed help from 
them, he determined to defend himself in Trichinopoly. 
Dupleix, for his part, resolved to assist Chanda SaliCO^ 
with all his available resources. The English, too, 
fairly roused at last, made up their minds to support 
Muhammad Ali to the utmost of their power. Every- 
thing turned on the siege of Trichinopoly ; and when 
the siege of that city became a block^e, and the 
English were dispirited, it must have been taken, if 
the genius of Lieutenant Bobert Clive had not com- 
pletely changed the aspect aSairs (1751). 
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He recommended to the Governor of Madras, Mr. 

Saunders (1761-1765), who was a man of firmness and wST ^ ^ 

judgment, a plan which he had devised for relieving Mr. Saundeii. 

Trichinopoly, by carrying the war into the enemy’s own 

country. With 600 men, of whom 200 only were cuve'i 

Europeans, and a few light guns, Clive, not more than 

twenty-five years of age, with ofiiccrs none of whom 

had ever been in action, took possession of Arcot; put< 

it into a posture of defence ; and, though his force was ' 

reduced to 820 men and four officers, made good his 

position for seven weeks, against 10,000 men headed by 

Baja Sah6b, the son of Chanda SahSb. 

The people, seeing Oliye and his men march steadily in a storm 
of thunder and lightning, said they were fire-proof, and fied 
before him. The hero contemptuously refused Rdija Sahdb’s 
bribes, and laughed at his threats. When provisions failed in The fidelity of 
the besieged town, the sepoys came with a request that they sepoys, 
might cook the rice, retaining for themselves only the water it 
was boiled in, handing over every grain of it to the Europeans, 
who required, they said, more solid food. Such self-denial and 
heroic zeal had Clive’s influence inspired in these men. Morfiri (Comp. ch. v. 
BAo, the Mahratta chief of Gfiti, and his 6,000 men, who were not » P* ^1 
far from Ambfir, waiting to see the course of events, joined 
Clive, saying, ** Since the English can so nobly help themselves, 
we will help them.” ' Mr. Saun<lors exerted himself energetically 
to aid the gallp>nt garrison ; and, after a desperate assault, in 
which he lost 400 men, BAja Sah4b raised the siege. The moral 
effect of this memorable defence was incalculable. 

§ 23 . After this, Clive’s course was one of continuous GUTe*! triumph, 
victories. On the 25th March 1752, he demolished the 
town and pillar of Dupleix (§ 19), a measure of im- 
portance, as destroying in the eyes of the natives the 
impression of French supremacy. 

On the 26th March, Lawrence again landed in BetuznofLaw- 
India. And now the English force marched to relieve 
Trichinopoly, under Lawrence, the experienced, scientific, The veteiaa 
veteran soldier, and his subordinate Clive, the youthful “dthaOmifasi 


19 
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hero, and untaught genius ; trusting one another and 
oo-operating, without a pa^cle of enyy or impatience 
on either side. An instnictivc sight ! 

: should be noted here, that when the DIreeton Toted to CSire, on hla 
first return, a sword of the value of £500, he reihued to receive It, till a 
■iniilar honour had been conferred on General Lawrence. He elao MtUbd 
upon his old commander a pension of £500 a jeer, i^hen the latter reUied. 

Remember, Muhammad All was blookaded in Triohinopolj. 
Cbandil Sah5b and Law (the vain and incapable) were pxesnng 
the Aiege. Lawrence and Clive were hastening to its relief. 
Dnpleix and Samiders were at Pondicherry and Madras, making 
prodigious efforts to aid their respective armies. Bussy, the 
French Clive, who might have chang^ the aspect of affairs, was, 
alas ! for the French, in Anrung&bhd. 

After many straggles. Law and the whole besieging 
force were invested in Srirangam, a small island, on 
which stands a very famous temple of Vishnu, and 
within a long cannon-shot of the Port of Trichinopoly, 
The result was that, on the 13th June 1752, Law and his 
force of 785 Frenchmen and 2,000 sepoys surrendered, 
with forty-one pieces of cannon and all military stores, 
to Lawrence, acting for Muhammad Ali. 

Chandsi Saheb had given himself up on the 11th to 
the Tanjor commander, Manockji, who stabbed him to 
the heart ; and his head was laid at the feet of his 
triumphant rival. 


'Comp. ch. vii. 
17.(16.)] 


It was afterwards given to Nandi J2^', the Mysdr commander, 
who sent it to Scringapatam, where it was exposed over one of 
the gates for three days. Thus ended the career of this able, 
but unscrupulous man. Superior to most about him, free from 
the sonlid and sensual vicos of many of his contemporaries, we 
might have desired for him a better fate ! 


Thus too finally fell to the ground the plans of Du- 
pleix for the settlement of the Carnatic. He should 
now at least have allowed peace to be made. 

§ 24. We will here briefly sum up the liistozT of 
events in the Carnatic, from this fa^us 18th June 


SoBiiBSiyof 
events mm 
17S8tol7M. 
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1752, to the departure of Dupleix from India, October 
14, 1754. It is simply the history of unwearied but 
abortive efEorts on his part to retrieve his cause. 

The Baja of Tanjor, Pratab Sing; the Baja of 
Mys6r^s General, Nandiraj (with whom was Haidar 
Naik, the future usurper) ; and Morari Bao with his 
Mahrattas, had hitherto aided Muhammad Ali. These (Cb. sii. $ ii.) 
Dupleix contrived to detach from the English side. He 
even tampered with Muhammad Ali himsidf. He at tiuToUiM of tiio 
the same time negotiated for peace with Mr. Saunders, 
who refused however to concede any one of the disputed 
points. 

About this time he received from Salabat Jung a 
firman containing his own appointment as Nuwab of * 
the Carnatic and of all south of the Kishtna. Thus 
emboldened, Dupleix nominated Baja Sahcb (son of 
Chandft Sah6b).his deputy; and finding him utterly 
worthless, appointed Murteza Ali [ch. vii. § 7 (26)], 
who readily accepted the nomination. 

Clive, after the heroic capture of the forts of Cavelong Clive retnnw to 
and Chingleput, accomplished with the most wretched 
troops, in the most astonishing manner, left for England . 

in 1758; but Lawrence, feeble in health, yet with 
undiminished energies as a commander, remained. 

The Freuch wrote Dupleix complimentary letters, and 
made him a Marquis ; but sent him no efficient aid, 

Tlie “PrinoeL** vrith leiiiforcementa, commanded bj De la Touche, waa ^ nea burnt 
burntatiea. •taea.im 

Another si^ of Trichinopoly was now undertaken, 
in which the English under Lawrence were the success- 
fill defenders ; and this siege, marked by many most 
gallant co^icts, lasted till the truce preceding the 
peace of January 1755. 

Meanwhile Dupleix had lost the confidence of the iiupMz 
French Government. It must be remembered, that, 
while all this fighting was going on in India, England 
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and France were at peace! Saunders, not without 
reason, wrote to the English directors ; who communi- 
cated with the Minister ; who, in turn, urged it upon 
the French Govemment, that there could not be peace 
in India, or commercial prosperity, while the restless 
and ambitious Dupleix was in Pondicherry. M. Godeheu 
was accordingly sent to replace him. Whateyer may 
have been the errors of this great man, he was now 
treated with injustice and contumely, which he bore 
with dignity and firmness^ He left India, October 14, 
1754, a ruined man ; for he had spent more than hie aU 
in this desperaie struggle. 

He died bfokan-heaited, in the ntmost poT^^, st Firli^ Nofembeor 10, 
1784. 


PABT IV, — 1754-1761. Fbom the Appojnthekt of 
Godeheu to the Final Buin of the Fbench 
Cause in India. 


Trnoe between 
Fioiudk end* 
EngHeh. , 


Tmitj. 


§ 25. A truce was now agreed upon, October 1754, 
and a peace followed. Neither party was to interfere 
further in the concerns of the native princes. The 
possessions of the two countries in India were to be 
equalised. Muhammad Ali remained Nuw&b of the 
Carnatic. The plans of Dupleix wore definitely aban- 
doned. Bussy continued in the Dakhan, and the English 
supported their Nuwab ; but avowed hostilities between 
the two nations ceased for the present. 

This treaty was signed January 11, 1755. Godeheu 
— ^like Cornwallis and Sir G. Biarlow in 1805— with 
feverish haste sacrificed all for peace. Saunders, to 
whom England owes a debt of gratitude for his un* 
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wavering firmness in resisting Bupleix, and for the 
tact and skill with which he conducted all the negotia* 
tions, had the merit of bringing about this resmt so 
favourable to England. 

§ 26. Peace did not continue long between France The last 
and England. Absolute cessation of military operations 
there was in fact none. The last struggle of the rival 
companies, however, began in January 1757, and ended (Fieneh War 
in January 1761. The great names connected with it 
are Olive, Bussy, Count Lally, Colonel Forde, and Sir 
Eyre Coote. 

The English assisted the NuwAb of the Carnatic, Treatrfiokted^ 
Muhammad Ali (of course the French governor no i 

longer bore the title), to collect his tribute in the south I 

.from the refractory poligars. The French, in like 
manner, interfered to assist the Mysdr regent to collect 
his dues. Both, in fact, infringed the conditions of the 
treaty. 

§ 27, Meanwhile, Olive, now a lieutenant-colonel, had 
arrived in India a second time, as Governor of Port St. 

David. Admiral Watson was sent with a fieet to watch 
over English interests. 

Their first buBinesB, however, before proceeding to the Coro- 
mandel Coast, was to reduce the Fort of Gheriah and dislodge 
the famous pirate, Tulaji Angria. This was gallantly and effec- 
tively done ; and thus commerce was freed from a great danger 
on the western coast. (Ch. v. § 65.) 

Clive arrived in Madras in Mav 1756, and took charge 
of Fort St. David on the 20th of June, the very day of 
the Black Hole massacre. 

It was at this tims that a Una's regiment, the 89th Foot, was seat to 
India. It was soon followed by the 79th Foot. The former was at Flsss^, 

•nd still bears on its oolonrs the motto, Primitt in Indii ; first in India. 
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§ 28. Soon after this, events in BengAl called Clive 
and Watson thither. (Ch. ix. § 6.) Olive never ceased 
to feel an interest in Madras affairs, and constantly 
corresponded with his old friends there. 

A large French force was also sent to Haiderftbad to 
assist Bussy. (Ch. iii. § 16.) Neither party could do 
much at this time in the Carnatic. 


Hie Seven 
Yean* War 
breake out, 
175S-1788. 


Uinidry of WiU 
liamPmtM 
Elder, 17S6- 
1761. 


§ 29. In the end of 1756 came the long^eroected 
tidings of the breaking out of war between France 
and England. It was the seven years’ war, destined to 
strip France of all territory and power in both the East 
and West ; the war in which Wolff won Quebec, and 
Coote took Pondicherry. 


vn. 

Lellj, thede- 
etrojer of 
Frenehbiflu- 
enoe in India. 
Decay of the 
Fien^ 



llieaeooiid 


(Gk.l.) 


§ 30. Lally was the man destined by the French 
Government to drive the English out of India. 

He was, however, to see the final overthrow of French 
power in India. He landed in Pondicherry in April 
1758. His powers were all but absolute. It was un- 
fortunate for him that he superseded manv of the older 
officers, and, among others, Bussy. Lally knew nothing 
of India, and heartily despised all of every race who 
dwelt in it. He found Pondicherry full of corruption. 
There was neither ability nor honesty among those who 
should have seconded liaily’s efforts. More especiaUv 
the admiral, the Count d’Achd, failed to co-operate with 
him effectually. Yet in a few weeks he took Fort St. 
,David. Bussy joined him soon after from the Dakhan, 
but seemed to have no other desire than to take care of 
his immense gains. His recall was a deathblow to the 
French interests in the Dakhan. (See ch. iii. § 16.) 

After an ill-managed expedition to Tanjdr, it 
resolved to attack Madras, which was invested in 
December 1758. 

Mr. (afterwards Lord) Pigot (Gh)venior of Madras, 
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1756-1763), the yeteran Lawrence, Major Calliaud, and 
others, were the defenders of the city. 

The besiegers wrere ill-disciplined and disaffected ; 
and, in spite of Lally’s efforts, no progress was made ; 
until the arriyal of Admiral Pocock in the roadstead 
with the English fleet compelled the French to raise the 
siege, and to retreat towards Pondicherry in a miserable 
plight. (February 1769.) 

§ 31. In 1759 fresh troops arriyed from England, 
under Colonel Etbe Coote, one of the heroes of British 
Indian warfare. Lawrence had sailed for England in 
ill health. 

Lally tried to set up Bussiilat Jung, brother of 
Sal&bat Jung (see Table, p. 132), as Nuwab of the Car- 
natic ; but this prince had ceased to trust or respect the 
French, and the scheme failed. 

The great campaign began in December 1759, and the 
struggle at Wandiwash (Yandivasam) was the decisiye 
battte, which destroyed for eyer the idea of a French 
empire in India. 

Lally and Bussy attacked this town with a force of 
l,35p European infantry and 150 cayaliy. The native 
troope refused to engage. 

Coote hastened to the relief, with 1,900 Europeans, of 
whom 80 were cayalry ; and 3,350 natiyes. 

The French were defeated (Jan. 22, 1760) and neyer 
again rallied. Bussy was taken prisoner. 

Of him we hear onoe again. Hie returned to India in 1783 (ch. zil. §329 to 
fight again against Ck)ote, failed as before, and died in the Camatio. 

Coote’s coarse was now one of continuous success. 
Chittapet, Arcot, Timery, Deyi-£dta, Trincomalee, 
AlampArya, KAricAl, Chilfumbrum, and Cuddal6r fell 
successiyely into his hands; and in January 1761, 
Pondicherry surrendered. Lally was sent a prisoner to 
Madras ; and thus ended the schemes and labours of 
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Martin, Paradis, La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, Dumas, 
Bussj, and Lallj. 

Pondicherry was restored to the French in 1763, at 
the Peace of Paris. Muhammad Ali was acknowledged 
Nuwab of the Carnatic, and Salabat Jung, SAbadar of 
the Dakhan at the same time. 


BeoChorLaUy. 


It was again taken, 1778, on the breaking out of the war on 
account of America, and held till the peace of Yersailles, 1783. 
Onco more seized in 1793, it was hold by the English till the 
peace of Amiens in 1802. 

Lally was himself beheaded in Paris in 1766 ; and the French East India 
Company ceased to exist in 1769. 


Saminaiy. 

Bothsiiieeof 
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§ 32 . Let US sum up this chapter. 

(1.) The genius of Dttpleix conceives a stupendous 
plan ; extending, no doubt, in his mind, to the occupa- 
tion of the throne of the Mogul at Delhi by a French- 
man. The very existence of the English in India is 
incompatible with his vast designs. He prosecutes his 
schemes with unspeakable skill, energy, and persever- 
ance. They fail utterly, and involve him in their ruin. 
His vanity almost equals his genius. 

(2.) Madras is twice besieged, in 1746 (§ 4), and in 
1757-^ (§ 30) ; successfully and unsuccessfully. 

(3.) Pondicherry is twice besieged, unsuccessfully in 
1748 (§ 11) ; and successfully in 1760 and 1761 (§ 31). 
* (4.) Pabadis shows that native troops cannot stand 
before Europeans (§ 5). This is the French Plassey. 

(5.) Bussy and Olive are heroes of rival fame. The 
one takes Ginji (§ 18). The other takes and defends 
Arcot (§ 22) in 1751. 

(6.) Of the rival candidates set up by the two 
nations, France maintains hers in Haidar&b&d (§ 24) ; 
and England hers, and a most unworthy ruler he was, 
in Arcot (§ 24). The original claimants, however, 
perish ignominiously in the struggle. AU hut Mvhcm- 
mad Ali die a violent death. 
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(7.) Trichinopoly is thrice besieged, successfully by . . 

the English in 1762 (§ 23) ; and by the French imsuc- 
cessfuUy in 1751 (§ 22), and in 1754-6 (§ 24). 

(8.) The English owe much to the steadfastness of Saimden, Law. 
Saunders ; more to the bravery and skill of Lawrence ““ 
and Olive; and most of all to the absence of real 
patriotism in the Frenchmen of the day. The French 
missed an opportunity such as is rarely presented to the 
nations of the world. 

Disunion and jealousies weaken the French. Union 
and magnanimity give strength throughout to the 
English. 

(9.) It is a war from first to last forced upon the 
English ; who engage in it with reluctance, but prose- ° ^ 

cute it with the most dogged pere^verance. 

(10.) Afghans, Moguls, and Mahrattas are seen con- Th» northp 
tending in the north-west, unconscious that a power is r^ foumni 
meanwhile being consolidaited in the south-east and 
north-east, which is destined at last to overwhelm them iwE] **** 
all, (Ch, V. § 69, 700 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH POWER IN BENGAL, 
1766-1774. 


PART L — ^1740-^1756. To the Blace-Holb Tragedy. 

§ 1. The foundation, or, at least, the great extension, 
of British power in Bengal is connected (1.) with 
Suraja Daula, the Black Hole, and its attendant cruel- 
ties, A.D. 1756; (2.) Clive, and the great battle of 
Plasse^, June 23, 1757, which avenged those cruelties, 
and vuiiually made England supreme in Hindustan; 
and (3.) the treaty of Allahabad, by which Shah Alam 
n., in August 1765, made over to the English Company 
tl^ Diw&ni of the Subahs of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Onssa. 

So much as is important to the student of the history 
of the first English settlements in Bengal is given in 
chap. vii. § 6. 


Bngii § 2. During the eventful period from 1744 to 1756, 

animimportaiit struggles in the Carnatic (the history of 
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Siirl^A Danla’s acoaiaiim. 


CH.IX.fi. 9^4. 

A.]>. m«. 


which we have given in chap, viii.) were going on, the 
English settlements in Bengal were of less importance 
than either those in the Carnatic, or those on the 
western coast. 

They were soon to become the most important of alL The 
greatest name here also is that of Clive. (Ch. viii. § 22^) 

§ 3 . When Ali-vardi Khan (ch. iii. § 15) usurped the 
government of Bengal, he protected the English. He 
had to contend repeatedly with the Mahrattas, whom^ 
he succeeded in repulsing ; but the fertile plains of the 
north-east were repeatedly laid waste. 

He frequently demanded contributions from the 
English, as the price of this protection; but as his 
exactions were not excessive, and his services in repeb 
ling the dreaded Mahrattas were real, they did nOt 
much complain. 

He had permitted them (in 1744) to enclose Calontta with a moat, called 
the Mahratta ditch. (Ch. ▼. §57.) 

§ 4 . But in 1766, the year when the memorable seven 
years’ war broke out, Aluvardidied ; and was succeeded 
by his grandson, Suraja Daula, a young Caligula, 
guilty of the most detestable cruelties, and full of 
implacable hatred to the English. He, on one occasion, 
demanded from them the surrender of a fugitive,' 
which they declined ; and thus afforded him a pretext 
for attaclang them. 

The idea of the wealth of the infidel merchants fired 
him with an ambition to plunder their factories , one 
of which was at Cossimbazaar, near to his capital, 
Mfirshed&b&d. This he took, and then marched to 
Calcutta. 

Hon.— Tim Nitwlb of HfsBhedibld was called the Hittodb NttOsa (s mOi^ 
tary) to dietiiigiiidi him from the Nnwib Vadr of Ondh. He was aleo 
m^SdMddr. (Comp. S 28^ p. 815.) 


BritldLUettle- 

ment. 


Alt-vaidVKhAn 
and the Bngliah. 
1740-1756. 


Ch.TiL§0,0i 
p. 26S. 


TheOiloa^ 

ditch. 


Death of 111. 
yardlXhfin. 

Hie niooesaor. 


Umbrage given. 


Avarloe. 


(Or JCdaCaip 
oazdr.) 
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The Black 
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Tragedy, 


Oalmtto taken Iqr Onrl^a Sanla. 


There were not, he told his courtiers, 10,(XX) people iii all 
Europe. The triumph must be easy and final. 

Among the prisoners he took at Gossimbazaar was a young 
writer, TTarrea Uastinga^ who had not been in India six years yet, 
and was then twenty-four years of age. His after career was 
destined to be as brilliant in its way as Clive’s. 

§ 5; The Council of Calcutta were unprepared for 
such an attack. Their means of defence were inade- 
quate. Drake, the governor, was not a Dupleix, scarcelj 
even a Morse ; and they had among them no Clive. 

To be unprepared seems a characteristic of the English. 

They first tried to conciliate the Nuwab. They then 
asked help from the Dutch at Chinsura, and from the 
French at Chandemagar; but were refused with 
taunts. The Nuwab began to batter their miserable 
defences on the 18th June (memorable in 1815 !) ; and 
soon the unhappy garrison was driven within the walls 
of the fort. 

At nightfall the fatal resolution was taken by the 
governor of escaping down the river. The women and. 
children were sent on board one of the ships, and Drake 
put off in the last remaining boat. The soldiers of the 
garrison, and others who were left behind, tried in vaiii 
to find means of escape. The ships dropped down the 
river to Fulta, where the fugitives took refuge. 

Holwell, who was the chief among the deserted party, 
felt himself compelled to negotiate; and the army ^f 
the Nuwab marched in. The Nuwab summoned Mr. 
Holwell before him, and reproached him with defending 
the place against the rightful ruler of Bengal; but 
assured him no harm should be done to the prisoners. 

That evening, however, the whole of them, 146 in 
number, were crammed into a wretched dungeon, (ever 
since called the Black Hole,”) eighteen feet square, 
with two small apertures : a place which would have 
been an oppressively confined prison for one person. 
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This night, the horrors of vhich no pen can describe, ^Boacn. 
or mind adeq[aatel 7 conceire, may be considered an wia 
in Indian history. Scenes of equal atrocity were 
enacted in the Sepoy mutinies a century after. These 
are the things that fix the fate of empires. 

In the morning twenty«three only were found aliTe 
and thOT were a fearful spectacle. 

The Nuwib is said to have been free from the guilt 
of ordering tli^ frightful wholMale murder; but he 
evidently £d not regret it. His great anxiety was to 
find the treasures which he imagined the Englidi had 
concealed. 


PABT n. — ^1766-7. Ten BiiAok«Holi Tbaosdt to 
Plassit. 


§ 6. These sad tidings soon reached Ifridras, where Thesnsscn. 
Clive and Waiton, just returned from the destruction 
of €lheriah (ch. t. § 65), where soon ready to sail to 
avenge the cruel injury. 

CliTe waa the Gevenior of h’ort St BaTio. (Ch. tIU. $ 27.) He had 
learnt to estiinate native power rlghtlj. 

900 English infantry and 1,500 sepoys, full of spirit, 
and devotedly attached to their leaders, constituted the 
army, which was destined to effect a mighty revolution 
in India. 


It was the middle of December before the expedition 
reached the HfigU. 

No time was then lost. Budge-Budge was taken, 
Calcutta re-occupied, and the town of Hfigli stormed. 
At Budge-Budge, Qastings fought as a volunteer. 

There he and Clive first met. There was but seven years dif- 
ference in their ages ; but Olive had idready gained a mighly 


Madras trom» 
inBengdl. 

Badge-Budge. 


(10 miles hdow 
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CliTe and Hast- name. Hnstin felt the assarance within him, that he too conld 
hisci* i immortalise himself. But his fame was not to be gained on the 

I field of battle; and by Clive's advice he remained a civilian. 
(Comp. § 35, p. 318.) 


HAgU stormed. 
Goote, 


Hie four names. 


The storming of HAgli was the work of a j^ung 
captain, Eyre Ooote. He too has a niche among the 
heroes of British Indian history 295). Here then 
are four historic names associated at this memorable 
crisis: Olive, Watson, Ooote, and Hastings. To 
these must be added those of Fobdb, then a major 
in a king’s regiment, and of Oabnac. 


Smijft 

frightened. 


§ 7. Suraja Daula at length began to awake from his 
dream of fancied security. He knew something of the 
wars in the Oamatic, of Arcot, and of Gheriah ; and 
now this same Olive was in Oalcutta ! 

Clive had already acquired the name, by which he is still 
known, of Sdhat KMn, or darirtg in war. 


Oalcatta re- 
taken, Jon. 1757. 

Hollow peooe. 


An obstinate engagement took place, and the N uwab’s 
attacks were repelled at every point. Oalcutta was re- 
taken January 2, 1757. Negotiations followed, and a 
hollow peace was made. The English were allowed to 
assume their old position, and vengeance was postponed. 

Watson disapproved. The Nuwab, he said, sliould 
be “ well thrashed.” Olive, who had now become a 
diplomatist, unwillingly consented, from political con- 
siderations, to sign the treaty. (February 9, 1757.) 


War with 
France. 

Hie French 
settlement 
taken. May 
1757. 

(CaLvil.§7.) 


§ 8. There was now, strange to say, pretended peace 
between the English and the author of the horrors of 
the Black Hole. 

Meanwhile in Europe the seven years’ war had begun 
(ch. viii. § 29) ; and Watson and others wished to attack 
the French settlement of Ohandemagar. Olive at first 
wished for neutrality in India. TheNuw&b was, how- 
ever, asked for permission to attack the French; but 
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he refused, and even aided them with arms and money. 

In defiance of his threats, the English forces under 
Cliye attacked the place, and Watson co-operated with 
the fleet. 

Ohandemagar was thus taken in May, 1757. 

On the tomb of Admiral Wataon, who died in Galontta, are Wataon'e tomb, 
these words, in relation to the events related above : — lA 17S7.) j 

" Gheriah taken, Febmary 18, 1756. 

Galcntta, January 2, 1757. 

Ohandemagar taken, March 23, 1767. 

Bzegisti monnmentum sere perennius.*’ 

§ 9. The peace between the Nuwab and the English ThepnSdyof 
was not re^, and could not be lasting. The latter 
began to feel their power; and the former, full of 
hatred, fear, and distrust, acted in the most violent and 
inconsistent manner. He intrigued with Bussy, who 
was at Cuttack in the Northern Sirkars (not more than 
two hundred miles from Calcutta), which had just been 
ceded to France. [Ch. viii. § 20, ch. iii. § 16 (5).] 

He at the same time sent conciliatory messages and 
even money to the Council at Calcutta : in fact, acted 
like a madman. He had not a friend, even among his 
own subjects. 

And now a formidable confederacy was formed. The Fzor. 
against him. The plotters were Baydullub, his trea- The con. 
surer; Mir Jaffir, the commander of his troops; Jagat 
Seid, the richest banker in India ; with Mr. Watt, the 
English Eesident at Murshedabild ; and the Council at 
Calcutta. 

“ He or we must fall,” said Clive. 

A Bengali named Omichand was the agent employed Omibband. 
to transact the business between the English and the 
Nuwab. He, of course, was in the plot. 

The plan of the conspirators was this. Sur&jawas Thepba. 
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xadtiMtiM. 
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The monllfgr of 
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ta be deposed, the British co-opeiating with Mr JaiRr. 
GQie most ample and exclnsiye privileges were to be 
granted to the English, and the fullest compensation 
for their losses ; while a large sum was to be distributed 
among the members of the English Secret Committee. 

A difficulty here arose. Omichand, at the last mo* 
ment, threatened to disclose the whole, unless a sum of 
3,000,000 rupees was guaranteed to himself. To satisfy 
him it was arranged that a clause should be inserted in 
the agreement, to be signed b;^ Mir Jaffir and the 
members of the English Committee, relating to his 
claims. 

But Clive and his fellow conspirators condescended 
to cheat the wily Hindh. Two treaties were prepared, 
one on white paper, the other on red. In the latter 
Omichand’s claims were guaranteed ; while in the other 
no mention was made of them. The white was the real 
treaty. The fictitious one was shown to Omichand, and 
he was satisfied. Admiral Watson had refused to be a 
party to this deceit, and his signature was forged. 

Tms plan to dethrone the vicious monster, on whom 
no one could rely, and whose tyranny his subjects could 
no longer endure, was justifiable. The dissimulation 
connected with its execution was necessary, it was said ; 
and was defended on the false principle, that the end 
justifies the means.” 

But nothing renders deceit right. Clive and his 
fellow plotters disgraced themselves by fighting bad 
men with their own weapons. 


§ 10. All was now ready, and Clive wrote a peremp- 
tor]^ letter to the Nuwftb, demanding satisfaction for 
all injuries, and stating that the British army would 
wait upon him for an answer. The NuwAb instantly 
put his army in motion, and the hostile armies met on 
the field of Plassey. The Nuwftb had SO^OOO in&ntry, 
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CHAP. IX. § 10. 
A.D. 1767 . 


18,000 caralrj, and an enormous train of artillery; 
while Clive had 850 European infantry, 150 gunners, 

2,100 sepoys, a few Portuguese, and 10 pieces of artil- 
lery. 

Meanwhile Mir Jaffir was terrified by the approaching 
crisis, and ceased to communicate with Clive. The 
wisdom of attacking the Nuw&b, with such fearful odds 
against them, seemed to Clive’s officers to be doubtful ; 
and, in a council of war (the only one Clive ever 
assembled), thirteen voted against fighting the enemy, 
and but seven for it. In the minority was Coote. 

Clive dismissed the council, took a solitary walk in a 
grove hard by, and decided in his own mind that the 
attack must be made rum or never, and that it should 
be made fu>w. The next morning he crossed the river, 
and foi^ht the battle of Plassey on the 28rd June, 

1757. &e victory was immediate and decisive; and 
the loss on the side of the English was only 22 killed 
and 50 wounded. 

Sur&jafled. Mir Jaffir, now that victory was assured, 

i 'oined Clive, who did not condescend to notice his vacil- 
a.tion ; but saluted him Nuwab of Beng&l, Bahar, and 
Orissa. Thus Clive did in Bengsil what Duplcix had I 
done in the Carnatic. (Ch. viii. § 16.) 

The new Nuwab was, however, but a tool in the 
hands of those who had made and could unmake him. 

Omichand was soon undeceived as to his reward, and 
was stunned by the blow ; but seems to have soon re- 
covered, as we find him afterwards recommended by 
Clive, “ as a person capable of rendering great services, 
and, therefore, not wjiolly to be discarded.” 

Clive degraded himself by his duplicity in this transaction. Tricks, 
and injured that reputation for strict integrity which, iii regard 
to individuals as well as States, is one of the most essential 
elements of success. It is not too much to say, that “ Clive’s 
treatment of Omichand was truly a nationid calamity.” 


Plossey. 1757. 
|90 milc8 S. 
nrom Muralicu- 
ibSd.) 


Mir Joilir'scon. 
duct. 


The Council of 
War. 


dive makes up 

kis ]|||,i6. 


(Comp. ch. till. 
§ 5, and ch. vl. 

Is.) 

Mir Jaffir is 
made Nuwdb. 

The First Ben- 
olL Bevolu- 
Tiov, 1757. 


Omichand un- 
deceived. 
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§ 11 . Suraja was soon seized, haying been betrayed 
by a man whom he had wronged, and brought before 
Jaffir, whose son, Mir&n, caused him to be put to death. 
The poor yictim had not completed his twentieth year ; 
and had not been on the throne fifteen months. 

And now came the diyision of the spoil. Cliye con- 
tented himself with between two and three hundred 
thousand pounds, besides an estate receiyed at a later 
date ; of which immense wealth a great part went, by his 
generous gift, to form what is called “ Lord Cliye’s 
fund,’’ and the proceeds were applied from the first to 
the relief of inyalids in the seryice. 


Gftinstotlie 



Introd. S 23. 


CliTe mm not, on tlie whole, mercennry ; yet these immense sums, received 
in this iixegiilftr wsy, demoralised those who received them, and lowered 
Englishmen in the eyes of all men. 

Vast treasures, as indemnity for losses sustained, 
were poured into the Company’s coffers ; and all shared 
in the goldeji haryest. 

What are called the twenty-four Pergnnnahs (= auh-dUtricts) 
were then given to the Company as a Zaminddry. The grant is 
dated December 20, 1757. They comprised an area of about 
1,200 square miles. 


Clive, 1757- 
1730. 


PAST m. — 1767-1760. CLiyn’s First Admi- 

KISTBATION. 

§ 12 . Cliye was now yirtually ruler of these rich 
proyinces. He was made Goyernor of the Company’s 
settlements in Beng&l ; and remained at the head of 
affairs till 1760. The transactions of this interval we 
have now to record. 


Smnmaiyof 
adain in 1757. 

(Ch. iii.S19, 
137.) 




We must pause, however, to consider the state of affairs 
throughout India at this moment, June 1767. 

(1.) Ahmad Shdh Abd&lt made his fourth mvasion of Hindd- 
st&n this year, and Delhi was sacked by bim in September 1767. 
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..(*•) Alamgtr n. was the nominal Emperor, and GhAzi-nd- Emperor, 
din IV. (Table, oh. iii. § 16, p. 132) was his Vazir. 

(3.) The Mahrattaz were intriguing with SalAbat Jxmg andhiz NlzAm. 
brotW Kiz4m All in the Dakhan. Bnzzy waz in the Northern 
SirkArz ; from whenoe he waz peremptorily recalled by Lally in 
1758. (Gh.m. §16.) 

B&ttjt B5jt BAo (1740-1761), waz FeshwA. (Gh. y. § 56-66.) MUbzattM. 

(4.) Seringapatam waz attacked bj the Mahrattaz in 1767 ; iijiAr. 
and NandirAj, the regent, conzented to pay them tribute. Haidar 
waz then a rizing general. (Ch. xii. § 12, 13.) 

(6.) A deznlto^ warfare waz being carried on between the OMmatle. 
French and Englizh in the Carnatic. Lally sailed from France, 

May 1757, and arriyed at Pondicherry, April 1758. (Gh. yiiL 
§ 30.) Madura was taken in 1757 by Colonel Calliaud. 


§ 13. A great danger threatened the new Nuwftb in 
1759. ^ Cliye too was placed in a dilemma. It was thus. 
Poor Alamgtr n. was in the hands of Ghazi-ud-din lY., 
who at last murdered him. His son, Alt Gdhar (com- 
monly styled the ShahzAda, or Prince), afterwards the 
unfortunate ShAh Alam II. (by which name we shall 
call him), escaped from Delhi, crossed the Karmandsa 
(which diyides Oudh from Bahar), at the very time 
(November 1769) of his father’s murder, the news of 
which he did not receive for a month. 

He then assumed the title of emperor; appointed 
Shuia-ud-daula, Viceroy of Oudh, his Vazir ; and, with 
Nazib Khan as his commander-in-chief, proceeded to 
take possession of the eastern districts. The Governor 
of Patim was a Hindh, Bam Narayan ; who, being de- 
feated by the imperial army, threw himself into Patna. 

Olive (thus involved in a necessary rebellion against 
the great Mogul !) wrote to the trembling Mir Jaffir 
and to Bam NAravan to re-assure them ; and Colonel 
Calliaud, marching promptly to the relief of Patna, 
defeated the imperial and Oudh forces in February 
and April 1760; and thus saved the NuwAb for the 
time. Captain Knox, another distinguished officer, 


ShAhllzmli. 
inTzdei.ihz 
NnwiVi 
nionz, 1750. 


AflUniaDenii. 
(Itf waten are 
oonzidered lo 
impure, that he 
who tonohee it 
loses all hie 
merit.) 

|Gom]^. oh. iU. § 


(On the S. bank 
of the Ganges.) 

CSive defends 
the NuwAb, and 
negotiates with 
Shih Alam II. 

The first Battle 
of Patna, 1700. 
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tained a splendid victorjr^over the Eaja of Pumia, who 
(latzod. §a) was in rebellion. Shah Alam now wrote to Clive, who 
sent him a sum of money, on condition that he should 
evacuate the province of Bahar, which he did. Thus 
relieved, Mir Jaifir testified his gratitude by bestowing 
CU7e*g on Clive, as a J&ghir, the rent due by the Company 

for the villages round Calcutta. 

Death of Wx» Mtrwan, the son of Mir Jaffir, a man of energy, but a monster 
waa, 17fl0. of omelty, was struck dead by lightning (in July 1760) while 
§ 11. marching with Colonel Calliand. 


The Northern 

SirkAn. 

(C!h.iii.§16.) 


April 7, 1789. 


The NnwAb. 
dire, and the 
Dutcii* 


Humiliation of 
the Dntoh. 


Clive tslled lor 
England, 1M>. 


§ 14 . Two other important achievements conclude 
this portion of Clive’s history. 

(1.) The Northern Sirkdrs were at this period in the 
hands of the French ; but Bussy had been recalled by 
Lally. (Ch. viii. § 30.) Clive sent an expedition under 
Colonel Forde in 1759, which drove the French out. He 
retained for the English only Masulipatam. The battle 
of Peddapfir, near Kftjamandri, and the dashing capture 
of Masulipatam, with the French leader in it, are 
among the most glorious exploits of Anglo-Indian 
warfare. 

(2.) The fickle Nuwdb now began to intrigue with 
the Dutch ; for his English friends were so powerful 
that he dreaded their turning against him. The Dutch 
in Chinsura wrote to their chief at Batavia, and it was 
arranged that a Dutch' armament should attack Cal- 
cutta. CUye ^t intelligence of the intrigue; and, 
thoimh England was at peace with Holland, attacked 
the Dutch by sea and land, defeated them utterly, and 
laid siege to Chinsura. The Dutch, thoroughly hum- 
bled, agreed to the terms Clive imposed upon them ; 
and Mir JalBr’s intrigues in that quarter were at an 
end. 

Clive now sailed for England the second time, 1760. 
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There he was reoeived mth great honour by the King, Mr. 
Pitt, and the whole nation. He waa raised to an Irish peerage. 


PABT IV. — ^1761-1766. Administration op Van- 

BITTABT AND SpENCBR.' 

§ 15 . This was a most eventfiil period in Indian Theerisisor 
history^ The French power in India was at this period i^nehud 
utterly broken by Coote (ch. viii. § 31) ; and soon after ?^**H2f* 
the Mahrattas sustained the crushing defeat from which ^ 
they never fully recovered. (Ch. v. § 69, 70.) 

But in those stirring times Mr. Vansittart, an utterly Vaaiittwi^ 

incompetent person, though honest, was acting as Clivers 
successor in J^ngAl. There were quarrels between him 
and his Council; and, till Olive’s return in 1765, 
nothing can be more painful than the annals of the 
administration. 

y 6. After the death of his son, MSrwan, the aff^ 
r Jaffir became worse and worse ; and he at length 
semt his son-in-law, Mir E&sim, to C^cutta to arrange 
his pecuniary matters. Mr. Vansittart and his Council, 
being struck with the ability of Mir Kasim, resolvedto 
dethrone the Nuw&b Nazim, and to put his son-in-law 
in his place. The Nuwdb was hopelessly in arrears in 
his payments to his British allies, was madly extravagant 
in 1^ expenditure, and evidently looked with no favour 
upon those by whose hands he had been elevated. 

Mir JafBr was induced to resign and to take up his M!r 
abode in Calcutta; while Mir Kftsim was instolled 
(27th Sept. 1760). The latter ceded to the English the 
wree provinces of Midn&pAr, Chittagong, and Burd- oompwj- 
win, as the price of his elevation. 
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HmSmovd 
BbtcIi. Beyo- 
immm, 1760. 


Thus, for the second time in four years, had the 
British effected a reyolution in Miirshedftbftd. 

The real object of this transaction was to enrich 
the members of the Bengal Gk>yemment. Against 
every unjust measure of this period Mr. Yansittait and 
Mr. Bastings, then a young civilian, protested ; but in 
vain. 




§ 17. Mir Kasim began with great energjp’ to can^ 
out reforms. He reduced expenditure; paid off his 
English friends ; and, disgusted with -his position, re- 
solved to shake off their yoke ; for which pttTi[K>se he 
removed his capital to Monghyr, and there quietly 

S ithered together and disciplined his army. This he 
d with surprising judgment and skill. 


SbihIkmIL, 

17SL 


Th» Moond 
battle of Patna. 


§ 18. At this time Shah Alam II., who dared not re- 
turn to his capital (ch. iii. § 19-22), was hovering about 
Bahar with a lawless host. Colonel Camac attacked 
and dispersed them ; and Law, the Frenchman (who 
had escaped from Ghandernagar, and broken his parole), 
with his band was taken prisoner; but, to the surprise 
of the natives, was treated by the English with distin- ' 
guished courtesy. The Emperor himself was persuaded 
by Colonel Camac to join him, and accompany him to 
Patna; where Mir Kasim was induced to pay him 
homage ; and was, in consequence, formally invested 
by the Emperor with the Shbfid&rship of Beng&l, Bahar, 
and Orissa. 


§ 19. Mir Kasim’s conduct at this time was, on the 
Ye^^pa^ whole, vigorous and just ; but he was cruel in his treat- 
ment of Bam Nar&yan, the Governor of Patna, whom 
he despoiled ; and Mr. Yansittart’s failure to protect 
this unfortunate ^vemor is one of the worst features 
in his administration. 
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War wlta Wr WAaim. 



A quarrel between the Nuwab and the Calcutta 
Council soon arose. The cause was the immunity from 
the payment of transit duties claimed by the servants of 
the Company. This freedom had been formerly granted ^ 
by imperial firm&n to the Company itself. It was no»T 
grossly abused. All the servants of the Company traded 
krgely on their own private account ; and they claimed 
freedom from the payment of all inland duties, not 
only for themselves, but for their servants and de- 
pendants also. Eveiy native, in fact, by hoisting the 
English flag could now evade the payment of all duties. 

The Nuwftb was thus defrauded of his revenues, his 
servants were insulted, and the trade of the country 
was thrown into confusion. 

After attempts at a compromise, in which Mr. Van- Aboutiimolaii 
sittart was thwarted by the cupidity of the other § ** * * * •>“** ***!•■• 
members of Council, the Nuw&b in desperation resolved 
to put his subjects and the English upon an equal 
.footing, by abolishing all transit dues throughout his 
dominions. 

§ 80. War ensued. Some English boats were stopped ifr.iaUfMiNd. 
and examined by the Nuw&b’s ofiieers at Patna. Mr. 

Ellis, the Besident, then rashly began hostilities, and 
seized the city of Patna ; but his European soldiers got 
drunk, and the native commandant recaptured the cit;^. 

Mr. Ellis and the other Englishmen were taken pri- 
soners ; and the Nuw&b at once ordered every English- 
man in his dominions to be seized. 

§ 81t The Calcutta Council was now resolved to de- Wirwithior 

throne Mtr Kasim, and reinstate Mir Jaffir, who was 72 

t ears old, and afflicted with leprosy, lliis was done 

y proclamation. This was the iMid Beng&l Bevolu- 

tion. A severe struggle ensued, and especially at 

Gtheriah a battle was fought, whidi lasted for four cSnSaliTSi. 
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<A plain near 
konhedibldj 


Tbemassaore 
of Fatna^ 1763. 

Thsteeondgreei 

Tragtd/lf, 


Grneltiea. 


Noble coadnet 
ofthepiiaoiien. 


The infamoua 
Bajmon^ 


The Patna Xasaaora, and ita pimlalimont. 


hours. In this the late Nuw&Vs' well-trained and 
disciplined troops showed most determined braverj, 
and were with difficulty overcome. This was in August 
1763. Major Adams commanded. The Nuwftb’s forces 
amounted to 28,000 men ; the English had only 3,000. 
Monghyr was soon taken, and the Nuw&b h^ only 
Patna. 


§ 22. Hitherto our sympathies have been with the 
Nuwab, whose conduct was spirited, though his cause 
was hopeless ; but the Massacre of Patna, the second 
great tragedy in British Indian history, places him in 
the list of men whose names history preserves only to 
hand down to perpetual infamy. 

He cast Bam 'Narayan into the river with weights 
j round his neck. The great bankers, the Seits, friends 
of the English, were thrown from one of the bastions 
into the river. 

The Nuwab threatened that he would murder every 
European the moment the troops advanced on Patna. 
The commanding officer addressed a letter to the pri- 
soners, asking them to suggest some means of releasing 
them. Their reply was : There is no hope of escape. 
Never mind us. Do not delay the advance of the army 
one hour.’’ The army moved on to the attack, and the 
ferocious Nuw&b fulfilled his threat. He ordered his 
officers to kill all the Europeans in prison ; but they nobly 
answered, “No ! turn them out, and we will fight with 
them, but not massacre them.” But an executioner 
was found ! Walter Baymond, a German, who had 
been a sergeant in the French service, and now held a 
commission in the Nuwab’s army under the name of 
Bumru (a name since notorious enough, and now 
changed to Sombre) volunteered to do the bloody deed. 
He led a file of solders to the house, fired on them un- 
armed through the Venetian windows ; and soon forty- 
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eight Englishmen ^r. Ellis among them), and 100 
soldiers, were lying in their blood on the floor. 

Patna was taken (November 6, 1763) after a vigorous 
resistance ; and Mir Easim fled to Shuja Daula, Nuw&b 
of Oudh, where the fugitive Emperor still lingered. 

These three now advanced against the English army, 
and a campaign began, which is one of the most glorious 
in the British' ann£ds. The Nuwab of Oudh had fought 
at Panipat in 1761 (ch. v. § 70), under Ahmad Shah 
Abddli ; the Emperor was the descendant of TeimAr ; 
and Mir EAsim had shown himself resolute and daring. 
Their attack upon Patna was repulsed ; and their army 
finally took up its position between Bux&r and the 
Sdn. 


The Englidi 
takePatiuk 


The three Kn- 
hanuDadan 
leaders, 1764. 
The oomhataats 
in 1764. 


§ fl3. And now took place the first sepoy mutiny in the Bengil 
army. The last and greatest, in 1857, led to the dissolution of 
that army, and the transfer of British India to the direct govern- 
ment of the Crown. Major Munro acted with firmness. A 
whole battalion attempted to desert to the enemy ; but they 
|~were brought back, and twenty men blovm away from guns. 
This firmness and promptitude at once crushed the mutiny. 


The Tint Sapoy 
Mutiny, 1761 

Major Mmfs 
Urmnsas. 


§ 24 . In October 1764, Munro led his troops against 
the Nuwab Yazir, who was still encamped at Buxdr 
with an army of 50,000 men. He was routed, and 160 
pieces of cannon taken. The consequences of this vic - 
tory were very great : — (1.) the Nuwab of Oudh, long 
master of the empire, was humbled ; (2.) the English 
were thus made supreme in HindAstiin; (3.) the Em- 
peror himself came to the British camp, and opened a 
negotiation with the Council at Calcutta for his restora- 
tion to the throne. It was reserved for Clive to reap 
the full fruits of this victory (§ 28). 


The Battle of 
Buxin, Oot. 28, 
1761 

?S.E. of the 
Gfinger 58 
mUes E.N.E. 
from BenizetJ 


flhih Q. 
intheBzitidi 
camp. 



§ S5. The NawAb of Oudh, Shuja-ud-DauIa, retreated 
toward Delhi; and obtained assistance from the Mah- 


OonsequiSieef 
of this great 
viotoiy. 
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C terj r iiyU on la SiogiL 


Tlie Kmnlb of 

Oodhoom- 

^Q^lwun. 

(Ob 8.W. buk 
•of the Jaiiixia»4l> 
mileeS-W. 
from Kh&apftr.) 


Death of Mir 
Jafflr.l78S. 


Siioooieio& of 
danhL 


"Nunoomar." 


LoidOin, 
oomei to India 
a thirdtime^ 
1765. 


State of afhin 
when he re- 
lumed the Qo- 
^eminent. 


rattas uader MulhAr Bfto HolkAr, and the in&mouB 
Oh&zi-ud-din. (Ch. y. § 81 ; ch. iii. § 18.) But Sir B. 
Fletcher took AU&hAb&d ; Gamac, advancing to Kalpi, 
dis^rsed the Nuwib’s army ; and the latter was obliged 
to tiirow himself upon the mercy of his conquerors. The 
great central plain of India woe now completely in the 
power of England. 

§ 26 . The reinstated Mtr Jaffirdied in January 1765. 
The O^eutta Council, the record of whose proceedings 
for five years fills our mind with shame and disgust, 
had made enormous demands of money from him ; and 
it appears that he died partly of vexation. His son, a 
youth of twenty, Hajim-ud-daula, was put on the 
throne ; the members of the Council received large and 
undeserved presents ; and the control of the country 
was virtually in their hands. 

A minister called Muhammad Beza EhAn was ap- 
pointed, whilst the Nuw&b wished to place in that 
office a most faithless and profligate man, whose name 
was Nand Eum&r. B&ja Shitab BAi was assistant to 
the minister. They were both tried in 1772, on charges 
of corruption, but acquitted. 

§ 27. The Directors of the East India Company, 
aware of the profligacy of their servants, and alarmed 
at the state of affairs, now solicited Clive to return to 
India the third time, with full powers, which he had 
demanded, 8rd May 1765. Mir EAsim had been ex- 
pelled from BengAl. The Emperor ShAh Alam II. was 
a suppliant in the British camp at AllAhAbAd. The 
Nuwab of Oudh, stripped of everything, waited his 
doom. The army and its leaders had covered them- 
selves with glory ; but the Council, with Mr. Spencer 
(the successor to Yansittart) at their head, had plunged 
into the lowest gulf of infamy. 
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PAST y. — C liti’b Ssooitd Ai>i[nriBTBA.noir, 
1765-1767. 


$ 28 . OliTe’0 first measure on his return was to en- 
force the orders of the Directors forbidding the receipt 
of presents by their servants. He made all government 
officers sign covenants binding themselves to obey this 
rule. 


He then proceeded to All&h&b&d. The result of his 
nerctiations was : — 

(1.) The Huw&b of Oudh was restored as an ally of 
England; 

(2.) Corah and AUah&b&d were given to the Emperor ; 


(8.) Hiis personage^ the descendant of Baber, granted 
to the Company the Diwdni or virtual sovereignty of 
Ben^, Bw4r, and Orissa, for which he was to receive 
a txwute of twenty-six lakhs a year ; while fifty lakhs 
a year were to be paid to the X^uwab, in whose name 
the government was still conducted. This was effected 
on the 12th August 1?65. 

nie NuwAb Nazim of Bengal was soon induced to 
retire on an allowance or pension of forty-two lakhs. 
This may be called the Fourth BenoIl Revolution. 


It i» worthy of remark that though the Nuwib Nazim waa henceforth of 
no potttioal importance, the aocesaion of each one was annonnoed to the 
Xnperor of Delhi and ooniinned by him until 1S25. 


§28. Thus in ten months (October 1764 to August 
1765) had the English overthrown all the powers of 
Hinafistftn ; and advanced from the position of a trading 
Company to the assumption of a virtually independent 
sovereignty. 

This penodj from the battle of Buxdr to the treaty of 
AtUUMidf ie ever memorable in EngUah annate. The 
year 1765 is an »ra in British Indian histoiy. 




GUye^iBe. 

Uram, 


TheOoyenaat. 


Cliye anaagea 
aflalxa. 



The Nnwib 
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OllTt's refbrnui. Dlioont«nt and lliitliiy. 


The only other powers of note in India at this time were the 
Hahrattas, Haidar, and the Nizftm of Hyderibld. 

M4da Jlio and Haidar Alt were then in the zenith of their 
power. (Gh. y. § 74; oh. xii. § 16.) 


Cli?a*i farther 


Doable Batta. 


TheEnropean 

Matiiij. 


caiYe OYsroomes 
them, 1797. 


§ 30* Oliye had now to carry out filHher reforms. 
The army was accustomed to what was called double hoMa 
when on the field. This was nominally an allowance 
of subsistence-money ; but the amount was unreason- 
ably great : in the case of a captain, it amounted to 
an increase in his pay of 1,000 rupees a month. Cliye 
was instructed to stop this anomalous system ; but he 
was met by a combination of the European officers, 
which, in fact, was a mutiny. Two hundred officers 
agreed to resign in a single day ; and, as the Mahrattas 
were adyancing (ch. y. § 81), they thought themselyes 
necessary to the State. 

Oliye accepted each resignation, and put the ex-officer 
in immediate arrest, while he sent to Madras for eyery 
available man. Eyen sei)oys were employed in coercing 
their European officers. Clive’s firmness subdued the 
mutiny in a fortnight. This woe a victory as important 
08 Plassey: he thus saved the dominion which he had 
founded. 

Sir B. Fletcher, commander of the forces, was implicated in 
the mutiny, and was sentenced to be cashiered. He was restored 
and appointed Commander-in-chief at Madras, where he was a 
leader in the opposition to Lord Figot. (Ch. x. § 10.) 


Tntdingpbt 

doim. 


§31. Clive’s next contest was with the whole services, 
the members of which universally were engaged in 
trade, which their position made especially lucrative : 
to the injury of their character, as it prevented them 
from doing their duty as public servants. They were 
now absolutely forbidden to engage in any species of 
trade, and a compensation was granted; but the question 
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of ofScial salaries was not actually settled till the time 
of Lord Cornwallis. (Ch. x. § 20.) 



§ 32i Clive left India for the last time in 1767^ a 
poorer man than he was when he returned to it in 
1766. 

He was received in England with great honour ; but 
his reforins had raised up for him a host of enemies. 
Nor had his course, as we have f^n, been uniformly | 
honest and incorrupt. All whom he had punished, or 
whose corrupt schemes he had thwarted, now leagued 
against him. The Court of Directors did not support 
intOLf as it ought to have done ; but when it was pro- 
pose to censure him in Parliament, a counter-resolution 
was passed, ** that he had rendered meritorious services 
to his country.” 

He died in 1774, ten years after Dupleix. 


CaiTalMTM 

IndJAforths 

krttimiblTS?. 

His xeoqpIloinlB 
£n|^siida 


22, 1774. 

(Ch. Till. §24.) 


PAET VI. — 1767-1772. Vbrelst and Caetibe.. 

§ 33. Prom 1767 to 1772, Mr. Verelst and Mr. Cartier Mr. Vereirt, 
w^re successively Governors of Bengal. The events of 
this period are chiefly connected with Mahratta and 
Mysdr history. (Ch. v. § 80-85 ; ch. xii. § 17, &c.) 

The curse of Bengal was the dottble government, which The double 
has been called Clive’s masked administration.” The 
government was nominally conducted by the Nuw&b’s 
servants ; while the European officials vied with them 
in making haste to become rich by every species of 
corruption. . The governor in vain strove to stem the Corruption, 
torrent. It wai^ a sad period ; the Muhammadan Go- 
vernment had been destroyed ; and no vigorous English 
rule had been substituted. All the evils peculiar to a 
g^t crisis were felt. 
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WittXiB Kaitfuif, CtovtxM oTBidBCil. 


The constitution of the Home Government of India 
was equally vicious. The Directors were appointed but 
for one year, and their chief anxiety was to make the 
most of their patronage. It was a period of unblushing 
jobbery and corruption. 

To add to the general affliction, famine, d^ly fever, 

I and small-pox took off 35 per cent, of the inhabitants of 
Bengal duringthe years from 1 769-1771. It is estimated 
that ten millions of human beings perished in that 
awful visitation, which in addition ruined a great pro- 
portion of the landed aristocracy of Lower Bengal. 


PART VII. — 1772-1774. Hastingj Govbbnob op 
BbkoJLl. 


Ibe doable 
OoTemmeDt de« 
■troyed, 177S. 


Tlie jGrreat luu 
for thirteen 


§34. The Directors resolved in 1772 to abolish the 
double government, and to assume the direct manage- 
ment, through their own servants, of the revenue of 
Bengal. Waeben HAstixos was appointed Governor 
of Bengal to carry out this sweeping measure. He had 
to arrange the details of the change from a mercantile 
firm to a sovereign dqpiinion. 


WuvenHiut- 

inflrs. 

Snmniwof his 
history from 
1750 to 1772. 


(Aaff.1758.) 




§ 35. Warren Hastings was bom in 1732, seven 
years after Clive : lauded in India in 1750 as a civilian ; 
was taken piisoner at Cossimbazaar just before the 
Black Hole tragedy took place (§ 4) ; joined the fugi- 
tives at Fulta ; fought as a volunteer at Budge-Budge 
(§ 6) ; was sent by Clive, who discerned his abilities, 
as Resident to Murshedubad after the battle of Plassey ; 
was appointed member of Council at Calcutta in 1760, 
where he supported Mr. Vansittart against his corrupt 
Council ; and returned to England in 1764. There he 
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mui fnmiiumed to give eridenoe before the Houae of 
Oottmuma ; and hia eridoice diaplayed each vigour and 
breadth of view, that hia reputation was made at once ; 
and he ‘waa appointed second in Council at Madxaa in 
1768. 

In 1772 he vma aent as Oovemor (or Ftesident) to 
Calcutta, iHiidi now became the seat of Oovemment 
instead of MhrshedAb&d. Srerr arrangement for the 
constitution of new courts of mvil and criminal jus- 
tice was made by Hastings, and a code was drawn up 
by him within six months. 

§ 36i An account of the affairs connected with the nw 
treaty of Benires, made between Hastings and the 
Yazbr of Oudh, will close this part of the history of 
British India. 

The Mahrattas crossed the Ganges on their return 
home in 1778 (ch. t. § 81) ; and the Yazir of Oudh 
asserted that the Bohilks had offered bim forty lakhs The boUUu. 
of rupees to defend them from those invaders, and that 
now they denied the debt. 

Hastings believed and acted upon this statement. Hutinge' 

He proceeded to Benires (in August 1773) to meet the 
Yazur ; and a compact was made, that the latter should 
pay to the English Gktvemment forty lakhs of rupees, 
and that Hastings should lend an auxiliary force to 
the Yaztr to expel the Bohillas. 

This was carried out in April 1774. Hafiz Bahmat, TiieB«diUis 
the Bohilla chief, who had 40,000 men under his banner, 
was defeated by Colonel Champion and slain, with 2,000 The Battiaet 
of hia men. The Yazir kept ^oof with his troops, till 
the battle was decided, and then rushed eagerly to spoil 
the defeated foe. “ We,” exclaimed Champion, “ have 
the honour of the day, and these banditti the profit.” 

These Af ghin strangers, 20,000 in number, now aban- BoIHIMmiiiS 
doned their usurped possessions, which still bear the ^ 
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name of Bohilkhand ; and the proyince, with its mil- 
lion of Hindhsi came under the power of the Yazir of 
Oudh. 

This was the famous Bohilla war. Hastings was vio- 
lently attacked for sending British troops as mercenaries 
to aid the Yazir in expelling the intruders. (Comp, 
ch. V. § 63, 81.) The Court of Directors, however, wrote 
in 1775, “We, upon the maturest deliberation, confirm 
the treaty of Ben&res.” ' 

TkaBjnfatil« 

AotkUnL 

WMIMBut. 
ins* GomiMr- 
taMO. 1774. 

§ 37. The Begulating Act (ch. x. § 2) was passed in 
1773 ; but the judges of the Supreme Court and the 
new members of Council did not arrive in Calcutta till 
October 19, 1774. Then Warren Hastings became the 
first Gtovemor-Qeneral of British India. The rema.inder 
of his history belongs therefore to the next chapter, 
which gives a summary of the careers of the illustrious 
men who have filled ^t high office from 1774 to the 
present time. 


8X7MMABT. 


It is difficult to say whether the struggle in the Carnatic, 
from the taking of Madras by the French in 1746, to the capture 
of Pondicherry by the English in 1761 (ch. viii.), or the series <)f 
events, from the seizure of Calcutta by Surtja Daula in 1766, to 
the final departure of Clive from India in 1767, is most important 
in the history of British India. 

This latter period is marked by two terrible tragedies. (§5 
and § 22.) 

Five graat battles were fought in it, at Plassey, in 1757 (§ 10) ; 
at Pktna, in 1760, 1761 (§ 13, 18) ; at Bazar, in 1764 (§ 24) ; 
and at Kalpt, in 1764 (§ 25). 

Foot Bengal revolations are recorded. 

By these Surfija Daula lost his dominions and his life, in 1757 
(§ 10) ; Mir Jaffir was displaced to make way for his son-in-law, 
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(Cli.ix.§8S.) 


II. TliOTe was, as we hare seen, no Oorernor-OeaeisBl 
at British India till 1774. Before that date the 
OoTemments of Oalcutta, Madras, and Bombay, were 
independent of one another, and were literally priri- 
dmdeB. (Ch. Tii. § 7.) Some account of their pro- 
ceedings has been given in the previous chapters ; and 
the history has been brought down to the time when, 
under Warren SbutingB, as head of ti^e l^gftl IVesi- 
denr^, the double system of government was destroyed. 
The Company was now the sovereign. 


BisocmteDt OL 
theEutladift 
Compinj, 


I 2. Tna BxouLAxnro Act (1778). 

What led to this cdebrated enactment P 
The proprietors and Directors of the East. India 
Company were essentially the partners and managers 
of a 'mercantile establishment ; Snd nothing oould con- 
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■ole them for inBufficient dividendB. The gloriouB buc- 
ceBBBB of Clive, their recent ^uieition of territory and 
influence, and the humiliation of their French rivEilB, ^ ^ f. a(^ 
ceuld not compensate them for an empty treasuiy. 

In addition to this, the servants of the Company in Ownray ttenia 
'many cases neglected their duties; made haste to 
become rich ; and, in doing so, were guilty of oppres- 
sion. Parliament determined to interfere : the Imperial 
Government, no less than the IMrectors, desired a 
reform. 

Lord Norfcli was then Prime If inieter | and England was on 
the verge of the war with the North American Colonies, which 
ended in the latter achieving their independence (177I^17SS). 


There were mutual jealousies. The ministers and 
Ferliament feared that the Company would, in conse- 
quence of recent events, acquire too much influence. 

The nation in general, on the other hand, feared that, 
with tlie ratronage of the East Indian Government in 
their hands, the ministers would become too strong. 

The result was a compromise ; and the charter of the Tbsysovisioiis 
Company was renewed, some important changes being 
made in its constitution, with the added proTisions 
that : — 

(1.) JC400,000 a year should be paid by the Company 
to the nation ; 

(2.) That, while Madras and Bombav retained their 
subordinate governors and Councils, the Governor of 
Calcutta, Hastings, should become Governor-General, 
on a salary of Jg25,000 a year; and, assisted by a 
Council, should be supreme oVer all the British posses-, 
sions in India ; and, 

(3.) That a Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting 
of a Chief Justice and three other judges, should be 
established in Calcutta. 

Many other minor reforms were made at the same 
time. 
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X. Wam& Baatlaffs, 1774-1776. 


This was the first Act of Pazliament recognising the BritiohEast India 
Company as a ruling body. 


The grand mis 
take. 


The great mistake in the Eegulating Act was, that 
the four members of the Oovemor-GeneraVs Council were 
invested with equal authority in Council with himself. 
The Governor-General was, in fact, made the mere 
President of a Committee. 


The new Conn- 
cU. 


Monson, 
Clarering, 
Francis, and 
BarwelL 


Factions oppo- 
sition to the 
Qoyemor- 
GeneraL 


Sir P. Pnnois. 


§ 3. Warren Hastings accordingly became Governor- 
General, with his Council of four, in October 1774. He 
held this high office for eleven years. His councillors 
themselves were badly selected. They were Colonel 
Monson, General Clavering, Mr. Francis (afterwards 
Sir Philip Francis, the generally supposed author of 
the Letters of Junius ”), and Mr. BarwelL 
The last, who had been long in India, invariably sup- 
ported Mr. Hastings. The other three as pertinaciously 
opposed him; and as the votes of the majority decided 
every matter, the new Governor-General found himself 
shorn of all his power b^ his accession of dignity. 
The majority of the Council were, moreover, ignorant 
of India, and full of eager animosity to Hastings, 
while Francis has seldom been surpassed in the faculty 
of energetic hatred. 


Monson died in September 1776, and Glavering in Augnat 1777- 
Sir Eyze Coote sacceeded the latter. 

Hastings struggled against his opponents with won- 
derful firmness, and with occasional errors in judgment, 
till the end of 1780, when Francis left the country. 


1776. 


TheXMsttlotof 
Baalies added 


§ 4. The affairs of Oudh first engaged the attention 
of the new Council; and the chief aim of the majority 
was to lower Hastings in the eyes of the people. The 
Yazir was compllM to make over the Zamind&ry of 
Benares to the English ; and Chey te Singh, its Zamin- 
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dar, was eleyated to the rank of Baja, and placed on 
the footing of a feudatory prince, paying a tribute to 
the Company of twenty-two and a half lakhs a year. 

The affairs of the Begums of Oudh have since 
l^ecome too notorious to be omitted here. The Nuw&b 
Yazir, Shuja-ud-daula, died in 1775. His widow and 
mother, the Berams,” claimed by virtue of a supposed 
will of the late iNuwab the whole of the treasure, two 
millions of rupees, which was heaped up in the vaults 
of the Zenana (§ 11). The acknowledgment of this 
preposterous claim Mr. Hastings opposed, but in vain. 
The young Nuw&b was thus left on his accession, with 
no money, an army to support, and a heavy debt to the 
English ^vemment. 1 



§ 5 . Charges were soon poured in against Mr. Has- 
tin^s by men who regarded his power and influence as 
extmct. The chief of the accusers was Hand Xum&r, 
a man infamous for his treachery and ^rfidy, whom the 
triumvirate took under their protection, and installed 
as the Titus Oates of Calcutta. In the desk of this 
worthy were fotmd, after his death, facsimiles of the 
seals of all the most eminent persons in Bengal. His 
accusations against Hastings, though implicitly accepted 
by the three councillors, were transparently &lse, and 
supported by palpable forgeries. 

While this was going on, Calcutta was astounded by 
the intelligence that Nand Eum&r had been arrested on 
a charge of forgery, at the suit of an eminent native 
merchant. 

He was tried on this charge in the new Supreme Court, Aug. 5, im 
the jury found him guilty, and he was sentenced to be 
ha^ed. 

This execution of a Br^man created a profound sOfeMutioB. 
sensation, and has been made a matter of accusation 
against Hastings. For this there is not the shadow of 
reason. Sir EhjfJi Impey, the Chief Justice, but admi- 
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nistered'the existing law, which has since been altered. 
There was undue se^eritj, but no injustice. 

Mr. Francis and bis two associates had the power, if 
they had willed it so, to suspend the execution, and to 
refer the matter to England ; but they declined to inter- 
fere. There is not, and there never was, the slightest 
evidence to connect Mr. Hastings, in any way, with the 
death of this atrocious miscreant. 


§ 6. The biography of Hastings must be read by the 
student, who will see him often thwarted and mis- 
represented by the selfishness of the Directors of the 
East India Company in England ; and always by the 
miserable perverseness of the majority of his colleagues 
in India ; yet holding on his steady course, and twice 
saving the British Indian Empire by his vigorous con- 
duct. 

There are ^ve errors in his administration; but 
they are surpnsingly few. 


ThstnkllUi- 

mUsWar. 


§ 7« The connection of Hastings with Mahratta 
politics must be studied in chap. v. § 91-108. (From 
the treaty of Sfirat in 1775, to the treaty of SalbM in 
1782.) 


Haamatlie 


§ 8« Hastings’ conduct in aiding the Madras Presi- 
dency in its struggles with Haidar, from 1780 to his own 
departure from Hidia, contrasts wonderfully ^th that 
of the Covemors of Madras during the same period. 
(Comp. ch. zii. § 26.) He was the only man of his day 
Aat saw the importsmt transactions of the time in their 
true proportions. 


§ 9« Madras affidrs at this period require some 
notice. 


L 
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(1.) In 1773 the Madras'Government aided the Nnw&b of Arcoti 
Muhammad Alt, in an iniquitous war against Taujore. The 
Court of Directors condemned this, and remoyed the President, 
Mr. VVynch (1775). 

(2.) Lord Figot succeeded (17^6-1776). As a civilian he had 
been in India forty years, had amassod a colossal fortune, and 
been created an Irish peer. He restored the Tanjore RXja in 
spite of the Nuw&b’s entreaties and offered bribes. He after- 
y/arcis had great di.sputes with his Council, who deposed and im- 
prisoned him. The Court of Directors restored him ; but he 
died in April 1777, while in confinement. 

(3.) Sir T. Rlimbold, a Bengal civilian, succeeded. Bas&lat 
Jung, brother of the Nizam, now made over the Guutdr Sirkftr 
to the English, and dismissed his French troops, whom Haidar at 
once employed. (Ch. iii. § 16.) 

Rumbold’s character was long considered to have suffered by 
certain transactions in his government ; but he has been fully 
vindicated. 

(4.) A Mr. Whitehill succeeded, and was removed by Hastings I 
(1780-1781). 


OHAP.r 


17M. 


Madias is U78. 

(P.a 8 i.) 


liOfdFigot^ 
Qovemor ol 

(Ch. viii § 30.) 

LoidPigotin 

Madiaa. 


8irT. BnmboU. 
1778-178S, 




(5.) Then came Lord Macartney’s (on the whole) able Lord Maeact- 
and energetic goyemment (1781-1785). 

His opposition to Hastings, and the treaty of Manga- 
lore, detract from his reputation. (Ch. xii. § 30-36.) 


§ 10. We now return to Bengal affairs. The judges 1780. 
of the Supreme Court established in Calcutta, in striving J^SbmSISL 
to protect natives from oppression, and to give India 
the benefits of English law,” committed many great 
mistakes. 

They interfered between the Zamiudftrs and their 
Bayats. Their attorneys stirred up strife evei^where. 

Everything was to be brought under the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court.” They applied English ideas 
to Indian affairs in an undiscriminating spirit. 

Hastings interfered, as far as he could, to protect the 
landholders from this vexatious interference; and Par- 
liament was petitioned for a change of system; but 
meanwhile a remedy was discovered. 
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SirSliJiliImpey 
made mipreme 
Jud^. 


of Courts. 
§141 


It was this : there was a Court of Appeal in Calcutta, 
called the Sudder Diwuni Adalut. In this the GoTemor- 
General himself and his Council had been appointed to 
preside. This they could not do ; and Hastings offered 
the appointment of Chief Judge of this Court to Sir 
Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
This reconciled all parties, and enabled Impey to 
turn his attention to the subject of the administration 
of justice according to such forms as might suit the 
greater simplicity of native habits. 

This, though vehemently decried, and at length dis- 
allowed by the Court of Directors at the time, was the 
system restored at the renewal of the charter in 1853, 
by the amalgamation of the Supreme Courts in each 
Presidency with the Comi)any*s old Courts of Appeal. 
The Chief Justice now directs the whole judicial system 
in each government, as Hastings desired. 


His flwMifiliJ 
difficulties. 


(Gh.T. §101; 
xU.§2S^.) 


13m disturb- 
ance in BenAres. 


§ 11 . Upon Hastings devolved the imperious necessity 
of providing the money to carry on the various wars 
which in 1780 were raging in India. Seldom has a 
heavier burden rested on the shoulders of one resolute 
man ; but he bore it nobly, and without flinching. 

The Mysoreans, the French, the Dutch, and the Mah- 
rattas were in the fleld against the English at once. 
The difficulty of the crisis was very great. Hastings, 
and his veteran general, Sir Eyre Coote, were equal to 
any emergency. 

To provide for the expenses of these wars was the 
onerous duty of Hastings. He has incurred much 
odium by the means he took to fulfil this pressing 
duty. 

(1.) He demanded from Cheyte Singh (§ 4)^ whose 
Zamindary.of Benares, transferred to the English in. 
1775, was now held by him as a feudatory or dependent 
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noble, an additional tnbute m men and money, in aid 
of hia benefactors and superiors. 

The requisition was a just one ; though it was some- 
what of the nature of a Tudor benevolence.” 

TheB&ja orZamindar ungratefully evaded compliance 
with the demand ; and Hastings proceeded to Itenares 
for the purpose of enforcing it, as well as of meeting 
the vakil of the Eaja of Berar. (Ch. v. § 98.) 

Irritated by the ingratitude of the B&ja, Hastings 
somewhat rashly placed him in arrest. The populai^ 
rose and massacred the sepoys who carried out the 
order ; and surrounded the place where Hastings was. . 

The B&ja himself escaped from the city. 

Hastings was now in extreme peril; yet he lost no TiMeooiiMnof 
jot of his characteristic self-possession, but negotiated 
the treaty with the Mahratta chieftain as calmly as if 
diis own life had not been in extreme jeopardy. Even- 
tually he retired to Ohunar ; troops were sent in from 
all quarters ; the Baja’s army of 20,000 men was de- 
feated ; and Bijghiir, his hiding-place, was taken. The 
troops, however, seized and divided the treasure found 
in the fortress. 

Hastings was cruelly disappointed ; for he had failed 
to supply the wants of the exhausted treasury. 

Cheyte Singh escaped to Gwalior, where he lived for 
twenty-nine yeai’s. His nephew was placed on the 
throne. 

The present B4ja is Isri Fers&d N4r&yan, who is a fendatory 
prince. See Intro. § 24. 

(2.) More doubtful is the treatment of the Begumo The Besami of 
of Oudh (§ 4). The young Nuwab Vazir of Oudh 
represented his inability to pay his dues to the Com- 
pany, and asked permission to seize the treasures which 
the Begums had wrongfully appropriated. Charges 
were, moreover, made against these ladies of abetting 
Cheyte Singn, and supplying him with men and money. 
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Hastings consented. The Begums were compelled to 
give up seventy-six lakhs of rupees, which were paid 
over to the Company. 

The whole ajffair was unjustijSable ; and it is a sad 
sight to behold Hastings mixed up in doubtful trans- 
actions with men like the Nuwab Vazir; though his 
own motives undoubtedly were entirely disinterested. 


§ 12. The Court of Directors condemned these mea- 
sures, and Hastings signified his intention of retiring. 
He proceeded in 1784 to Lucknow, when the JAghirs of 
the Begums were restored ; then addressed letters to 
all the chiefs and princes of India, taking leave of 
them ; and, after putting everything into perfect order, 
resigned with dignity a trust which he had heldi under 
different titles, for thirteen years. He left India 
finally in February 1785. 


§ 13 . In England, Hastings was received with favour 
by the King, the Ministry, and the Directors. But Pitt 
had a prejudice against him ; though he openly extolled 
the Indian Proconsul, and even vindicated him in Par- 
liunent. Francis, his rancorous foe, was now in Pbrlia- 
. ment. The renowned orator Burke, and the Whig 
party in general, combined against him, and it was 
resolved to impeach him. His trial before the Lords 
began, with extraordinary forpialities and pomp, on the 
13th February 1788; and was protracted till the 23rd 
April 1795, when he was completely and honourably 
1786 . acquitted on every charge. The trial cost him ^100,000. 
Though thus reduced to comparative poverty, he lived 
ism. peaceably at Daylesford till his death in 1818. Once 
only did he again appear in public ; and then he wai 
calied to give (in 1813) evidence before the House of 
Commons regarding Indian affairs. On that occasion 
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the whole assembly stood up and uncovered to do him 
honour. 

It was well said that, “ if there was a bald place on 
his head, it ought to be covered with laurels.” 


§ 14. Hastings, ‘‘the Chatham of the East,” will 
always rank among the ablest, most resolute, and most 
disinterested administrators the world has ever seen. 
He was pre-eminently a far-seeing politician, labouring 
calmly and unceasingly to lay the foundations of an 
empire; where men around him cared only for their 
own immediate profit, or for thwarting him. 

Hastings was the enlightened patron of Oriental learning. 

The AfZitic Society was established in Calcutta in 1784 undisr his auspices. 

Sir W. Jones, Carej, Willcins, Forster, and Colebrooke, were Uie illus- 
trious men who first made Sanskrit liteimture accessible to English scholars. 


§ 15. From 1780 to 1784 the ^airs of the East lo^intho 
In^a Company occupied a great deal of the attention 
of Parliament. Lord North, whose policy lost England 
her North American Colonies, seemed bent on ruining 
his country in the East, as he had in the West. Mr. 

Burke, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt (the 
younger), were the great statesmen whose influence was 
most felt in Indian affairs. Mi*. Burke’s reports on 
various matters affecting British India aroused all 
England to feel an interest in those Eastern possessions. 

Mr. Dundas, with strange ignorance of the merits of 
the case, denounced the first Mahratta war, and the 
English treatment of Haidar and Tippu ; he also called 
for the removal of Hastings from Calcutta, Hornby 
from Bombay, and Bumbold from Madras (§ 9). 

But the student will dwell chiefly upon what are 
called Fax*8 md Fttfs India BiUe. 


Fox’s bill aimed at the transfer of British India to the direct 
government of the Crown. Seren Commissioners appointed by ^ 
Parliament were to manage the government, and nine assistant- 
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Fll*fladl» 

Biitt*784. 


The Secret 
Committee. 

The Booed of 
Control. 


Peace policy. 
Non-interfer> 
ence. 


The Governor-' 
General made 
free. 


ChongeB in the 
constitution of 
the Council. 


Mr. Dundag. 

X784-1800. 


directors the trade. Fox, who was a sincere but mistaken 
patriot, believed himself to be aiding in the emancipation of 
millions of men from a galling tyranny. The bill passed the 
Commons ; but was rejected by the Lords, through the personal 
inflaence of the King. With this bill fell the Coalition Ministry 
(1784). The excitement in England was intense. 

William Pitt, the younger (born 1769, died 1806), 
England’s greatest statesman, succeeded as Prime 
Minister. He immediately introduced his India Bill, 
the main object of which was “ to provide a machinery 
which should control the proceedings of the Company” 
Its chief provisions may be thus summed up : — 

1st. The Court of Directors, still chosen hj the pro- 
prietors of India Stock, were to govern as before in 
appearance; while three of their number, forming a 
Secret Committee, were to be the real actors. 

2nd. In reality the power was transferred to a ‘‘ Board 
of Control,” consisting of six privy councillors, whose 
decisions were final. The president of this board was 
the Indian Minister, 

3rd. The bill forbade the Governor-General to enter 
upon any war, except in self-defence ; or to make any 
treaty guaranteeing the dominions of any native prince. 
It was not till Lord Cornwallis made it a condition of ] 
his acceptance of the office, that the Governor-General | 
was freed from subjection to his Council, and allowed to 
act in extreme cases in defiance of the other members 
of the Government. He was thenceforth virtually 
supreme. 

4th. The Govemor-Generars Council was reduced to 
three, of whom one was to be the commander-in-chief 
of the Company’s forces in India, and the other two 
Beng&l civilians. Similar councils were established at 
Madras and Bombay. 

For sixteen yean, Mr. l>undaB. who was ihe>tr8t president pftU Board of 
Cbntrol, filled that position. Parliament, after this, raxelyinterfeNd; and j 
for many years diowed little interest in Indian sAain. i 
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§ 16 . One of the greatest ecandi^ in British history is that 
connected with the Nnwftb of Arcot’s debts. His creditors were 
men in the Company’s service, of every grade. The olaiins were 
Swollen by every species of dishonesty. It became a gigantic 
system of fraud. To lend money to the Nnw&b was the shortest 
way to fortune. For sixty years these claims were nnder in- 
vestigation, and cost the country millions of money. 

§ 17. Sir John Macpherson, senior member of Council, 
acted as Qovemor-General for twenty months, from 
February 1785 to September 1786. 

The offer of the appointment was made to Lord 
Macartney, who judiciously demanded additional powers 
to add weight to an office of so much responsibility. 
Mr. Dundas was offended ; and Lord Cornwallis, who 
not long before (October 19, 1781) had surrendered 
himself and a British army to Washington, was ap- 
pointed (February 1786) Governor-General of India. 


PAET it. — ^Lobd Cornwallis, 1786-1793. 

The Second Gotebnob-Genebal. 

§18. The new Governor-General arrived in Calcutta 
in September 1786. 

For the state of affairs among the Mahrattas and Tippd at 
this period, the student must compare chap. v. § 107, and chap. 
nrl § 39. 


§19. Lord Cornwallis enjoyed the entire confidence 
of Pitt and Dundas. He came out pledged to avoidrall 
occasions of war : his mission was to be that of a 
peacemaker and reformer. 

His firmness repressed the fftctious, and he bent all 
his energies to the removal of corruption from all 



The Nuw&b of 
Arcot's debts, 
1784. 


Sir John ]lao> 



Feb. 1788. 
Lord Gom- 
wallis. 


His arrival, 
Sept. 14, 17^* 


He reforms the 

services. 

(Ch.iz.S31.) 
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branches of the service. Such a reform was nevermore 

needed than it was then. At this time small salaries 

tndt toUddon. 

were given to the Company’s servants ; and, as their 
opportunities were great, they easily yielded to the 
temptation of enriching themselves by every species of 
official depredation. 

The coinage at this time was debased, insufficient, and yarious. 
Lord Cornwallis and Mr. Shore steadily worked out a reform in 
the currency. This materially aided the effect of the other 
measures of reform then adopted. 

IMJagtnd 
oorrtipnon pat 
down. 

§ 20. real measure of effectual reform was 

that of assigning to every officer of Government such 
a salary as should leave him no shadow of excuse for 
trading, or attempting to acquire money by corrupt 
practices. This measure, added to an incomparable 
firmness and consistency in resisting all jobbery and 
favouritism, and in punishing all frauds, soon cleansed 
the Augean stable. The purity of the Indian services 
soon became (and has continued to be) as conspicuous, 
as their corruption had been notorious. The example 
of this great man was as effectual as his legislation in 
this respect. 

ThAOantAr • 

OI«*VAm h 

§ 21. The next step was to claim the Guntftr Sirkar, 

oirjcir. 1 

which had been assigned by the Nizam to the British 
Government on the death of Bas&lat Jung. (Oh. iii. 
§16.) 

In 1788, Lord Cornwallis made a peremptory demand 
for its cession. The Nizam complied at once, but 
begged for a British contingent to aid him against 
“ Tippu,” who had usurped the Bilagh&t. (Ch. xii. § 38; 

V. §106.) 

Jiil7.1789. 

Lord Cornwallis promised this aid ; stipulating, how- 
ever, that the British troops should not be employed 
against any power ih alliance with England. Of thesf^ 

... .• 
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powers a list was given, and Tippu^s was not there. 
This letter was the occasion, though not the real cause, 
of Tippft’s breach of the treaty of Mangaldr. 


§ 22. Cornwallis was in the Madras Presidency 

from 1790 to 1792 (ch. xii. § 4J), engaged in the con- ^ ^ 

duct of the Third Myeor War, the issue of which was 
entirely favourable to the English. This was the first 
time that the English arnpefi had been led by a 
Governor-General 

He was censured in , England for the acquisition o^. 
territory which was the result of this war ; but the 
nation in general approved of his conduct, and he was 
made a Marquess. He generously g£|.ve up to the army hui gnaroiitr. 
his share of prize-money, amounting to £50,000; as 
did General Meadows. 


§ 23. Some attention must be paid to Lord Corn- 
wallis’ PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. This is the chief 
ground of his fame. 

The land had been the principal source of revenue 
under every dynasty. The collectors of this revenue 
under. the Mogul Emperors had, by degrees, converted 
themselves into Zamindars, possessing military autho- 
rity. These persons the British Government did not 
at first recognise; but in 1780, the Directors wrote out 
that all engagements should, as a matter of policy, be 
made with the Zamindars. This was to be done for ten 
years, and the settlement was to be made permanent, if 
found to answer. Lord Cornwallis, by his regulations 
1793, conferred upon these persons the absolute 


m 


n rietorship of the soil. They were constituted 
ords, and the cultivators became their tenants. 
These last were left ,/ too much at the mercy of the Za- 
mind&r, and this was the weak point in the whole 
settlement. 


The PenMui 
Settlement. 


The Zaiplndlr 
Sjirtem: 


The Bemihi- 
tioneof 1798. 


The weakpobl 
IntheSetde. 







»« 


TbeOlvilua 

Griniiud 

Oouzta. 


UiiliiUrazolu- 
■tonof nattTM 

fEomoilloe. 


War with 

Trance. 

(Gh.¥iii.§81.) 


LordOcmwalUa 
one of the 
Toundereof the 
Britiah Indian 
Empiie^ 
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Mr. Shore opposed its being made j^ennaaent. Lord Ooni* 
wallis, Mr. Fitt, Mr. Dnndas, and Mr. Oharles Grant, deoided that 
it shonld. The settlement has oooasioned much disonsaiqn } but 
on the whole its principle seems to be sound ; though it requires 
modification to adapt it to the changed cironmstanoes of Bengtl. 
The System adopts in Bombay and Madras is the Btyattm 
system. (See General Index, B&yatwdr,) 

I7nd.er this settlement the North-Eastem provinces have 
greatly flourished. The subject of land^enuxes is, however, still 
surrouSoded with difficulties. 

§S4. The reform of the civil and criminal courts 
next occupied his attention. Sir Elijah Impey’s rules 
were developed into a volume of regulations by Sir 
George Barlow; and the system of Civil Courts and 
procedure, which, with some modifications, still exists, 
was established. 

The greatest evil of this system was the power it gave 
to the police of oppressing the people. Natives, morey 
over, were excluded from all share in the administration 
of justice, and from all but the most subordinate offices 
in the public employ. This was remedied in after 
times (§ 94). It seems a serious and inexcusable mis- 
take; but, regarding the great work of reform and 
reorganization before him. Lord Cornwallis determined, 
that eveiy responsible office should then be ^ed by a 
European. 

§ 25. The French Republican Convention declared war against 
England in February 1793 ; aud Pondicherry was at once taken 
by the British troops. It was held till 1602. 

§ 26. Lord Cornwallis left India m October 1798. 
He iSa firm} dignified, vigorous. His administration 
consolidated greatly the Anglo-Indian empire : Olive 
and Hastings were its founders; ComwaSis gave it 
system and stability. 
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Had Hastings possessed the authoritjr which Oom- 
widlis now compelled the Company to concede to him, 
he would haye left his successor kttle to do in the way 
of reform. 

§ 87 . For the important events which made Mahratta power 
enpieme in Delhi from 1784 to 1803| the reader must consult 
chap. ▼. 107| and chap. iii. § 24. 

§ 28. To this period belong the Deelaraf4)ry Aet^ and TheDaoUia- 
the Charter of 1/93. In 1788 Mr. Pitt inti^uced a 
bill affirming that the bill of 1784 was intended to 
transfer to the Grown all real power in regard to Indian 
affiaira. . This was the Deelaraiory AoL 

The dompany’s charter was renewed in 1793 for nMGhastorof 
twenty years, ' chiefly through . the ii^uence of Mr. 

Dundas. 

By it — (1.) the monoi^ly of the trade to India, and XonmMijeon. 
all other exclusire priyileges, were continued. Free 
trade was supposed Ux be ruin. 

(2.) Missionaries and teachers were excluded by its Knowiodge ex. 
proyisions. S[nowledge, and especially religious Imow- 
ledge, it was argued, would lead to rebellion. 

On these natters light has slowly dawned on the rulers of British India 
f§7a,10M45). 


PABT m. — Shobb (Sib Jobb Skobb, Lobd 
TBiONHOirrH), 1798-1798. 

Tsn Thibd GK>tbbh'ob>Obkbbal. 

§ 29« Mr. Shore wu a civilian, mainly instrumental m.fonsar ser- 
in effecting the permanent settlement, though he wished 
that it should be decennial. He had attracted the 


22 
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notice of Pitt and Dundas by his able conduct of that 
affair. He first arrived in India in 1769. 

1794. 

1795. 

§ 30. The affairs of Tippu, of the Pima Qovemment, 
and of the Nizam were very much complicated. The 
Governor- Grcncral tried to mediate, but with little effect. 
(Ch. V. §114; xii. §47.) 

Mr. Shore’s subsequent neutrality and want of energy 
emboldened the Mahrattas to attack the Nizam, left 
thus to his fate. (Ch. v. § 114.) The battle of EfirdlA. 
humbled the Nizam, and placed Nana Famavis on the 
pinnacle of power. 

Mutinrof 
Beng&f officers, 
1795-1796. 

§ 31. The mutiny of the European officer^ of the , 
Bengal army, who clamoured for higher pay and every 
species of privilege, was only checked by a weak and 
injudicious yielding to the malcontents of nearly all 
they asked. The Home Government immediately 
superseded Sir John Shore, and Lord Cornwallis agreed 
to resume his office for a time ; but the evident inclina- 
tion of the Court of Directors weakly to yield to the ‘ 
discontented officers, led to his subsequent refusal at 
that time to return to India. 

Oiidh. 

Vazir All de- 
throned. 

(Ch. iii. § 17.) 

9Adat All placed 
coi the throne. , 

§ 32. In 1797 Asof-ud-daulay the Nuwab Vazir of 
Oudh, died. In vain had he been exhorted to pay some 
attention to the welfare of his kingdom. Ho lived and 
died a child in intellect, and a debased sensualist. A 
reputed son of the late Nuwab, Vazir Ali, succeeded 
him ; but his proved illegitimacy and worthless, cha- 
racter led Sir John Shore to di8])lacft him, and to elevate 
Ssldat All, brother of the late Nuwab. The history of 
Oudh (ch. iii. § 17) will show how entirely its afhiirs 
were in the hands of the British Government. The 
tribute was seventy-six lakhs a year, and the subsidiary 
force 10,000 men. 
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T7> Maaqjaium IfwXMli&f (XMd MoniagUB), 17M-180B. 

CH.X.183,84. 

A.]>. 1798. 

Mr. Cherry was then Eesident at Ben&res, and he 
negotiated the treaty with Sftdat All, who then lived at 
Benares. Soon after, the new Nuwab marched to 
Lucknow, where Sir John Shore was encamped. The 
Governor-General was in extreme peril from the dis- 
placed Vazir All’s hordes of lawless soldiers; but, with 
the utmost calmness and composure, he maintained his 
position, and the new Nuwab was placed on the Musnud, 
Yazlr All being sent to BenAres. 

Mr. Cherry. 

Jan. 1726. 

In 1799 Vazir All assassinated Mr. Cherry in BenAres, and 
raised a temporary rebellion j but was defeated and taken pri- 
soner. 

Vazir All of 

Ondh. 

§ 33. Sir John Shore, who was created Lord Teign- 
mouth, sailed for England in March 1798. 


PART IV.— The Mabqxtbss Wellesley, 1798-1805. 


The Fottbth Govebkob-Genebal. 


“ The Aklar of the Comjpan^e Dynasty 


§ 34. (1.) The Marquess Wellesley (Lord Momin^- 
ton), the FOiTBTH Governor-General, arrived in India 
in May 1798, and quitted it in August 1805 : a most 
event^ period. 

Lord Mozning- 
tom.- 

(2.) The most hrillimit of the Governors of British India, he 
is to be compared with Clive, HaatirigB, and Dalhoune, 

(3.) He departed alto^ther, neoessakrily, wisely, and boldly, 
from the non-interference policy, 

(4.) The rouBTH Mys6r war was conducted to a happy issue. 
Tippu’s overthrow took place in 1799. Mysdr became again a 
Hhidd kingdom. (Gh. zii.) ' 

(6.) The affairs of Oudh yrere regulated in 1801. 



aa » 
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Treaty of 
Biun&,1802. 
(Ch. T. § 123.) 

Second Mall- 
ratta War. 1808. 

T. § 128- 

SabBidiary 

Alliances. 

French infln- 
ence. 


ShAhllamn. 


Third Mahiatta 
War. 

(Ch. T. § 187.) 


Character of the 
Marquess Wel- 
lesley. 


The idea of a 
Balance of 
Power de- 
stroyed. 


(§4a> 


XT. Kurqnasa WAUmOoj (£ord Mornlafton), 1798-1808. 

(6.) The Mahratta Confederacy was broken np by the Tbeatt 
OF Bassein, 1802. 

(7.) The second great Mahratta War. which lasted for a few 
months only, was brought by Lord Lake and General Wellesley 
(the Duke of Wellington) to a triumphant conclusion. 

The R4ja of Ber&r (Raghuji Bhonsld) and Sindia (Daulat BAo) 
submitted to form subsidiary alliancea with the British Goyem- 
ment, the former in Noyember 1803, the latter in February 
1804. 

(8.) The state of Europe, tom by the conflicts of the French 
Revolution ; and also the interference of France in Indian affairs, 
must be considered in studying this period. 

(9.) ShAh Alam II. was released from Mahratta thraldom by 
Lord Lake, September 1803. 

(10.) The war was renewed with HolkAr, 1805. Lord Lake 
was still in command. 

(11.) Bhartpdr was unsuccessfully besieged, 1S05; but its 
RAja submitted. 

§ 35. The new QoTernor-General was a man of genius, 
refined by education; possessed of a most comprehensiye 
mind ; the friend of Pitt and Dundas ; and for four 
years had been a member of the BoaM of Control. 
In his great measures the Directors of the Company 
opposed him ; while Mr. Pitt enthusiastically supported 
him. 

§36. It is his .merit to have destroyed the foolish 
idea of maintaining a balance of power among the native 
princes : of balancing them one against the other, and 
of secretly encouraging their enmities, in order to 
obtain power over all, without seeming to interfere with 
any. 

His was a bold, wise, and humane policy of interven- 
tion, It has been called the avbsidiary system. He was 
not its author ; but he developed it, and strove to intro- 
duce it into every native state. As the subsidiary 
system was the result of the- greater resources, intelli- 
gence, and military skill of the English, so it led, of 
necessity, to the rapid extension of the supremacy of 
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England; but, it must be conceded, that that system 
was rendered necessary by the selfish policy , the indolent 
incapacity, and the internecine wars of the various 
Dakhani chiefs. 

Without this system England must, at the close of 
the eighteenth century, have abandoned India, leaving 
it a prey to miserable anarchy ; and relinquishing the 
fruits of all her labours in the East. 

And it will be seen that, when once introduced, the 
subsidiary system could not but become universal. 

Tho subiidiaiy 
■ystem. 

§ 37. To estimate accurately the work the Marquess 
Wellesley had to do, we must compare chap. xii. § 47- 
61, and ch. V. § 117-128. 

Tippfi, the Niz&m, and Sindia were alike under 
French influence, relied upon French officers, and were 
disposed to aid the French to overthrow the English 
dominion in the East. French emissaries were at 
Seringaratam, Ba^mond with 14,000 men at Haidarabud, 
and De Boigne with 40,000 men in Sindia’s camp. If 
the English had shrunk from their work, the French 
would have been the gainers. 

Aflkinlntlia 

DsUuui. 

§ 38. ZemAn 8hAh, the grandson of Ahmad ShAh AbdAlt, the 
victor of PAnipat, also threatened to invade India. There was 
thus apparent danger on every hand. This man, in his old age, 
quite blind, accompanied Pollock’s army when it evacuated 
KAbul, and ended his life in the PanjAb. 

Timth pHiAV 

1796. 

(§uo.y 

§ 39. Oudh was at this period mismanaged and op- 
pressed by its ruler and his Vazir. The troops were 
ill-discipbned and irregularly paid. SAdat Ali, accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaty which placed him on the 
throne, was bound to maintain an efficient army, on 
which condition only the British Government had 
engaged to defend his throne and Idngdo^. This 
Lord Wellesley noyr compelled him to doT^Mr. H. 

Oudh aSUss in 
180L 

iW 
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Ceded abbiots 
of Ondh. 


TbaKisAm's 
aflidn zoga- 
lAted. 



17M. 

AddiiiioBfltotho 
Bntii^ tttxie 
toriM. 


Wellesley was sent to negotiate. Districts were ceded 
for the support of the army, and Oudh was thus placed 
for the time in security. These important districts 
comprised Allahabad, Puttehpiir, Khanpur, Azimghar, 
Gorruckpur, Bareilly, Moradabad, Bijiiiir, Budaon, ai d 
Shahjelianpiir ; forming the chief part of what are 
now called the North-western Provinces. 

§40. The first subsidiary alliance^ formed at tliis 
time, was with the Nizam, whom Kurdla (ch. v. § 1 14 ) 
had well-nigh ruined. 

The French force was disbanded, and a corps of Bri- 
tish troops, paid by the Nizam, and officered by EniT>- 
peans, was substituted for it. The British henceiorth 
garrisoned his territories, while he paid the cost. 

If the Kizim became thenceforth utterly powerless, he was at 
least rendered secure. This is the point to be considered in the 
whole question of the subsidiary treaties. The native states, it is 
true, lost their independence; but they gained a security, which 
they had no other means of obtaining. But for this they must, 
in fact, have ceased to exist. 

The districts of Bellary and Cuddapa were made over 
by the Nizam in payment for the subsidiary foree. 
They are called the ceded districts of Haidarabad. 
[Intro. § 23 (16).] 

§ 41. The Peshwa, by the advice of the Nana Faroavis, 
at this time, declined the closer alliance ; but remained 
outwardly friendly to the British Government. The 
other Mahratta powers followed this example. (Ch. v. 
§119.) 

§ 42. The capture of Seringwatam firmly established 
the British power from Gape Gdmorin to the Eishtna 
(Ch. zii. § 51.) The collectorates of Eanara and Goim- 
batdr, with the Wynfid and the Nilagiri hilhb were then 
added to the Company’s territories. [Intro. §28 (16).] 
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T7, VuqutM W^UMOtj (Lord Homlngton), l?9a-1805. 


CH.X.148.44. 
A.D. i7ee. 


At this period the Governor-General was appointed 
by the King as Captain-General in India. 


§ 43 . The number of great men then in the English 
service, civil and military, is very remarkable. A great 
Governor-General seems to have the power of summon- 
ing around him, and even of creating, men of genius. 

Colonel Sir Barry Close, Sir John Malcolm, the Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir Thomas Munro, Henry 
W('llesley (Lord Cowley), Arthur Wellesley (the Duke 
of Wellington), Mr. Colcbrooke, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
General Lord Lake, Colonel Collins, Colonel Ochterloiiy, 
Major Walker, and Mr. Webbe, were among the men 
who gave effect to the great “ Proconsurs ** vvislies ; and 
many of them were men formed and fitted for great 
achievements by his influence. Meanwhile the amount 
of labour, close and constant, performed by the Governor- 
General himself almost surpasses belief. A like remark 
may be made with regard to almost every one who has 
ever filled that high ofSce. 


The great mm 

in the Tn<iln.Ti 

services. 


The worthy 
disciples and 
coadjntors of 
the ** great 
Marquis." 


§44. The extinction of the Tanj6r R4j, as an independent 
government, took place in 1800. 

Sei'fojt, adopted by Tnljaji, was, after some disputes, put on the 
throne by Lord Wellesley ; but so many were the liabilities of the 
country, that the government was taken over by the English, 
with the consent of all parties, allowing the K4ja an income of a 
lakh of pagodas, and ono-lifth of the revenues. (The Eaj itself 
became extinct in 1855 on the death of Sivaji, having sub- 
sisted from 1637. Ch. v. § 7, 17, 24.) 

In 1801 the Madras Presidency attained very nearly its present 
dimensions through the formal resignation of the Government of 
the Carnatic by the Nuw4b, Azim-ud-Daula, who received a 
liberal pension, amounting to one-fifth of the State revenues. 
Tho NuwAbs, Muhammad All and Amaut-ul-Omrah, had both 
boen engaged in treasonable communications with Tippfi. The 
collectorates of Nclldr, North and South Arcot, Txichinopoly, 
and Tinnevelly, were thus formally added to the Companjr'e 
territories. (See Table, p. 251. Intro. § 16.) 


Taniduffain. 
(Table, ch. v. § 


The Chniatte. 
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Hononn tad 
rewards. 


XV. XarqiMM (^rd Mornlnffton), 1798-1805. 

§ 45, In August 1806, the Marquess Wellesley left 
Calcutta, attended by the applause of all right-judging 
persons. The Court of Directors, though opposed to 
his policy, recorded their opinion of his “ ardent zeal 
to promote the well-being of India, and to uphold the 
interest and honour of the British Empire.” A sum j)f 
J02O,OOO was granted to him, and his statue was placed 
in the India House. 


The Collem of § 46. An event which marked his career was the establish- 
Fort William meat on a grand scale (which was reduced by the Court of 
Directors) of the College of Fort William, for the education of 
civilians, and for the promotion of oriental learning. Charles 
Theophilus Metcalfe was the first student, in 1800. (Comp. § 96.) 

Private tmde. § 47. One of the subjects of continual debate during 
this administration was that of private trade. The 
Company in 1793 allowed 3,000 tons annually for this 
purpose; but the trade of private individuals soon 
passed this limit. Lord Wellesley wished to throw the 
trade open. The Court still dreaded interlopers, and 
continued to put off the inevitable day when India 
should be free to all. His liberality cost him the favour 
of the Company. The benefits bestowed on India by 
the unrestricted introduction of British enterprise and 
capital are now universally acknowledged. From this 
time there was little cordiality between the two parties. 
Financial embarrassment (for the cost of the Mahratta 
wars was enormous) was severely felt at this period. 

Yezatiouii inter- § 48. In 1802 the Court of Directors reduced various 
CoSt*o£*itoc. items of expenditure sanctioned by the Governor- 
ton. General; removed Mr. Webbe, the very able and 

upright Secretary of the Madras Gk)vemment; and 
otherwise interfered in such a vexatious wa^ with his 
prerogatives, that the Governor-General intimated his 


Welie8le7*f 

liberality. 

(§») 
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V. Lord OonwBllis. Sir a«org» Bulow, 1805-1807. 

CH.Xi4S.5S. 
A.D. 1805. 

intention of returning to England. Lord CUtc, the 
Governor^ of Madras (1799-1803), son of the great 
Clive, resigned in consequence, and was succeeded hj 
Lord W. Bentinck (1803-1807). The Marquess was, 
however, induced, to remain another year. That event- 
ful year fixed the destinies of British India. 

It was the year of the Second Mahratta War. (Ch. v. 
§124-136.) 

Theneond 

LoiddiTS. 

PART V. — ^Lobd OdBNWALLis, Second Time. Sib 
Geobge Bablow, 1805-1807. 

§ 49. Lobd Oobnwaxlis was appointed to succeed 
the great Marquess, and arrived a second time in 
Calcutta on the 1st of August 1805. 

1805. 

Lord Gom- 
waUiB* Moond 
arzi¥Bl. 

§ 50. His main object was to overturn Lord Welles- 
ley’s statesman-like nolicy, and to terminate the contest 
with Sindia and Holkslr at any cost. (Sec ch. v. § 124.) 
This new policy was essentially, though its advocates 
thought otherwise, sdJUh and inhuman. 


§ 51. He condemned the treaty of Bassein. (Ch. v. 

§ 123.) He was willing, despite tne manly and energetic 
remonstrances of Lord Lake, to lay British honour at 
the feet of the successful freebooter, Daulat Bao Sindia 
and of Holk&r. 

HlapoUoy. 

§ 52. Death arrested his progress to the scene of war, 
at GhAzipfir, near Benares. The mUd and virtuous old 
man died in the discharge of what he erroneously 
believed to be his duty ; and his memory will always be 
held in honour. 

Hlf daaUi, Oot. 

5. 1806. 

^thaK.baiik 
oftha Ganm 
4lBilMN!E. 

Iran Btoftna.) 
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Biurlow’s Tiews. 
(He was not 
perma!ieiit]|7 
OoTeraor^ 
OenenL) 


Sir Ctoosrg^ Baslow, aotlnff Oovsnior-GsiMral, 1805-1807. 


§53. Sib George Barlow, as senior member of 
Council, now succeeded. He entirely agreed with tlie 
views of his predecessor. Lord Wellesley's policy of 
intervention,” he said, “must in its nature be progres- 
sive, and must ultimately tend to a system of universal 
dominion.” It has indeed progressed, and England is 
now the paramount power in India. It must be stated, 
however, that Barlow steadily refused to depart from 
the policy of Wellesk^y in regard to Puna. He main- 
tained the position which the treaty of Bassein gave 
the English Government. At the same time he had to 
contend with great financial difficulties. 


Pamnomit 

powm 


§ 54. But those who are inclined to adopt the reason- 
ing of the Marquess Cornwallis must observe that India 
has always b('en under some paramount power. There 
was the Buddhist, Asoka’s, dominion. Then came the 
Afghan dynasties. Then the Mughal emperors. And 
finally arose the British dominion, more powerful and 
more beneficent than any that had precede it. 

Lord Wellesley’s policy was the only one that afforded 
a hope for the down-trodden inhabitants of the land. 
Tliis is now fully recognised. Sir G. Barlow himself 
was compelled to “ mtofere ” in the Nizam’s affairs to 
preserve peace. 


ThaVallore 

Mutiaj. 


(GlkxiLSM.) 


§ 55. Biuring Sir G. Barlow’s tenure of office occurred 
the Vellore Mutiny. There was dissatisfaction among 
the sepoys in the Madras Presidency on account of a 
change in their head-dress. Lord W. Bentinck was 
then Governor of Madras. The discontent was fomented 
^ the sons of Tippu and their retainers, who lived in 
Ydlore. 




The family of Tippfi had been permitted to live thei^, 
under scarcely any restraint, with princely incomes, 
surrounded by a large Muhammadan population; and 
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n* ▼•UOM XntlBj- 

there can be no doubt that their agents had corrupted 
the native soldiery. 




§ 56. On the 10th of July 1806, at 2 a.m., the TiwinMwm. 
native troops in Vellore rose against the European part 
of the garrison, consisting of two companies of the 69th 
Begiment, and massacred 113 persons. 

Colonel OiUespicy who was at Arcot, sixteen miles dis- (§ 74 ) 
tant, hearing of the attack, immediately marched to 
the spot, retook the fort, and dispersed the insurgents. 

Tranquillity was ultimately restored ; but the Vellore iwiwipwiioi. 
mutiny showed, what the greater mutiny of 1867 con- (§!». i®0.) 
firmed, that nothing is too insignificant to excite the 
most wide-spread panic in India. 


§ 57. On this occasion, it was said that the new turban Hm omism of 
was a kind of hat, and that its introduction was a part *^®§ *>*^***^ 
of a systematic design to make the sepoys into 
Christians. The turnscrew attached to the uniform was 
said to be across. Vaccination, which had been recently 
introduced, was a part of the plan. It was asserted thi^ AKotifo imIo. 
all natives who did not put up the cross over their doors 
were to be massacred. Muhammadan Fakirs vied with 
Hindu Sanyasis in fanning the fames. 

It is, however, a truth admitting of no dispute, that 
the world has never seen a goveinment more liberal, and ^ 

entirely tolerant, than that which Great Britain exercises 
over her Indian Empire. 

Thia has bean carried to an ezoesa. The Serampore misaionaries, Carqr, 

Ward, and Marahiaai^ were for a time nreyented from teaching Chriatianity 

in the Company's torntoriaa. Meanwhile it will now be readily admitted 

that Christian miasioDaiiea in India have been the unwearied, earnest • 

friends of the people. They hare in every pert of the land striven to benodt 

the native zaeosy and have been the best pioneers of civiheation and adnoa- 

tion. 


§ 51 . Tinl’. fiunilj was now lemoTed to B«ngAl, 

wn^tk.odkmj, libenlly supported bjtiie Ctoreni* 
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Yl. Zsnd Minto, 1807-1818. 

1808 . 


ment, still exists. Lord W. C. Bentinck and Sir John 
Cradock, the commander-in-chief at Madras, were re- 
moved, though no real blame attached to the former ; 
and the error of the latter was yenial. 

Sir G. Barlow 
removed to 
Madras. 

§ 59 . Sir G. Barlow, who was a good man of business, 
not of a high order of intellect, of unpopular manners, 
and destitute of tact, was now superseded by the 
Ministry (Lord Grenville’s) ; and Lord Minto was ap- 
pointed. Lord Lauderdale had been nominated, but 
his appointment was cancelled. Lord Minto had been 
President of the Board of Control. 


Mow in Sir G. Barlow was consoled with the goTemment of 

Madras, which he held from 1807-1813 ; when he was 
finally recalled. 


PAET VI. — ^Lord (Earl of) Minto, 1807-1813. 

India tniuiiifl ! § 60. LoRD MiNTO (who arrived in Calcutta early in 

1807, and left it in October 1813) found India in a state of 
stupor, which the advocates of the “ peace-at-any-price” 
policy called tranquillity. It will be seen, that this 
great man was by no means disposed to abide by 
the “non-interference policy.” But compare ch. v. 
§ 140, &c. 

TrayBaiooze § 61. In 1808 disturbances broke out in Travancore, 
which did not cease till February 1809. 

SnmnuuT of the In 1790 Tippii had attacked Travancore. This led to the Third 

toiw history Mybdr War (§ 22). (Ch. nii. § 40.) 

mTsnoore. ,pj^^ petty principalities of Travancore were reduced by WAji 
BAIA PeruznAl (1758-1799), wdio gradually became the SAja of the 
whole district. 

He was the steadfast ally of Britain | and in 1784 (oh. ziL 
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▼Z. XMd mAto, 180T-1813. 

CH.X 

A.D. 1 



§ 36) be was specially mentioned in the treaty of Mangal6r. In 
1788 British troops 'were stationed on his frontier for Us (irotcc- 
tion. 

In 1795 a subsidiary treaty had been concluded with this state, 
which was renewed in 1805. 

§ 62. The management of Trayancore had for some The onWeak. 
time been shamefully corrupt. The Kesident had inter- 1808. 

fered, and the Diwan was irritated. He intrigued with 
theDiwan of the neighbouring state of Cochin, and 
with the French. Sir O. Barlow was then Ooverfior of 
Madras, aiid took prompt measures to suppress the 
rebellion.. 

A vessel with thirty-one privates and a surgeon of Munors. 
the 12th Begiment put into AUepie, The men were de- 
coyed on shore, seized, tied in couples back to back, 
and with stones tied round their necks, thrown into the ““dQuiion.) 
back-water. 

The Resident’s house at Qmhn was attacked, and he 

escaped with difficulty. from cape’ Co- 

morin.) 


§ 63. A detachment under Colonel H.Leger marched 
from Palamcottah to the Arambdli lines, constructed, in 
the pass about twelve miles from Cape Comorin, where 
there is a broad level opening between the mountains, 
leading up from South Tinnevelly into the Trayancore 
country. . 

Note.— There are three passes. One into Coimbatur, called the Cho^i^hdt 
(near TrichOr) ; the second is the 'Ariyankol, into Tinuevolly ; the third is 
the AramhUli. 

These lines were soon occupied by the British tro(q)s 
under Major Welsh, 

Kotar, N&garcoil, Udteym, Killiaiior, 

were taken, and all the t>asses seized. The Diwan 
finally committed suicide, and his brother was hanged 
in front of the 12th Begiment, in the. murder of whose 
men he had participated. 


The storniingrof. 
the Aranibiili 
Lines, Feb. S, 
1809. 


Suicide of the 
DiwAn. 

Orh.! foiin^r a 
' rortmA-s ; tjn 
! Uttjr tUa r jsl- 
d^ticc of the 
U'lja.) 

His brother 
handed. 
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The lidja denied all cognisance of the acts of his 
Diwan. 


§ 64. The Tr&Tancore state remained under British management till 
1813, when it was I'estorcd to the Baja ($ Gl). 

Cochln.{ Cochin was conquered by Huidar All iii 1770 ; was transferred by the 

(Ch. xii.) treaty of 1792 to Bn.irlaud, and is tributary. In 1809 an insurrection took 

which was put donm. A treaty was then mode by which Cochin 
ten*!, ones were placed under more immediate British control. 


Kadras mutiny, 
1809. 


§ 65. There was great discontent in the Madras European 
army at this time, in consequence of a reduction in the emolu- 
ments of the officers. The commander-in-chief fomented this 
bad spirit, and was removed. He was lost on his way 'home, or 
he would doubtless have suffered the severest punishment. Sir 
G. Barlow seems to have been wanting in both temper and dis- 
cretion. 


Mauritius. § 66. It was now found necessary to send an expedition to take 

Kor. 1810. the Islands of Mauritius, Bourbon, and Rodriguez, from which 

French cruisers constantly issued and made prizes of our ships. 
Expeditions in 1809 and 1810 accomplished this result in the 
most brilliant manner. 

Mauritius still remains under the British dominion. Bourbon was 
restored to France in 1814. 


Sir C. Metcalfe, 
1808. 


Treaty with 
Baujit Sing, 
1809. 

First treaty of 
Labor. 

Metcalfe and 
Baujit ffing, 
1808,9. 


§67. Lord Miiito sent Mr. Metcalfe (afterwards Sir 
Charles and Lord Metcalfe), on an embassy to the sove- 
reign of Labor, the extraordinary Banjit Sing, (Ch. xi. 
§ 24 - 26 ). 

A treaty was then concluded, by which he bound 
himself not to encroach upon the rights of the Cis- 
Satlaj states, and to maintain amicable relations v/ith 
the British Government. 

Such an effect is said to have been produced upon 
that astute chief by the demeanour of the young eilvoy 
(then in his twenty-sixth year), that he never could be 
persuaded in his after-life to break the treaty he then 
signed^ 

This treaty with Banjit Sing marks the beginning of 
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CKX. 

A.D. 


a new period in British Indian history: the Bmj&h 
now becomes of importance. 


§ 68 . .As the French had at this time snbdaed the Nether- 
lands, it became necessary for the Goyenipr-General to take pos- 
session of the Dutch settlements in the Eastern seas. Awhai/nay 
Banda, and finally Java, were taken by a forco under Sir S. 
Auohmnty (April 1812). 

Sir S. Kafiles was appointed Governor. At the peace of 1814 
these conquests were restored to the Dutch. 

§69. Lord Minto not only made British influence 
sppreme in the Western and Basteih Seas ; but he 
opened negotiations with Sind, Kabul, and Persia, with 
the object of preventing French intrigues, and securing 
peace in India. The Amirs of Sind agreed to exclude 
the French, 

Mountstuart Elphinstone was sent to K&bul, where 
he concluded a treaty with the king, Shah Shuja. 
(Comp'. § 110 6.) 

Sir John Malcolm was sent to Persia ; and, another 
envoy having been sent from England at the same time, 
a treaty was signed by the Shah, in which he bound 
himself not to allow the passage through Persia of 
troops hostile to Britain. It is the glory of Lord Minto 
to have selected such men as Metcalfe, Elphinstone, 
and Malcolm. 


Dutch posses- 
sions taken 

1. One oi the 

MoltTccaa. 

2. A Gronrt. 120 

mdes S.E. 
from Am- 
boyna. 

3. Chitit' of the 

Suuda Is- 
lands. 
Restored. 

Treaty with 
Sind. 1800. 


Elphinstone in 
Kabul. 1809. 


Malcolm in Per- 
sia, 180^ 1800. 


Ihe Envoys. 


§ 70. The pacification of Bandelkhand was also the 
work of this administration Kalinjir (ch. ii. § 10) 
and Ajyghur were taken, and the lawless chiefs reduced 
to order. Lord Minto was now raised to an earldom ; 
hut died shortly after his return to England in 1813. 
He was, though the influence of the Prince Begent, re- 
called before his time, to make way for Lord Moira. 

He is justly esteemed one of the greatest of the 
Anglo-Indian statesmen. He had been one of the 


Bandelkhand. 

1807-1812. 


Lord Mi’^to 
made an Earl. 
His death. 
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XuftHMM Of XaitlBini (Sttl Kolxa), 1814-1893. 

managers of the prosecution of Warren Hastings. His 
Indian experience greatly altered his opinions on all 
Indian matters. 

The Anglo-Indian empire now numbered 75,000,000 
of subjects, of whom 15,000,000 were Musalmans, 
60,000,000 Hindus, and 30,000 Europeans. 

Benewidof the § 72. In 1793 the East India Company’s charter had 

ChMter.isis. renewed for twenty years. The time had now 

come for the reconsideration of the subject. The 
result was : — 

Monopoly de- (1.) The destruction of the Company’s monopoly, in 
defence of which the Court of Directors made a deter- 
mined struggle. The trade to China was still to reman 
in their hands ; but the trade to India was thrown opt 
(§28). 

Eooieiiuiioai' (2.) An ecclesiastical establishment was formed, t'^pn- 

EstabiiiiiBMit. gisting of a Bishop of Calcutta, and an Archdeacon at 
each of the presidency towns. (Comp. § 103.) 

The learned Middleton was the first Bishop of Calcutta* 
Heber, Wilson, and Cotton, among his successors, have 
left great names to be inscribed in the roll of British 
Indian worthies. 


PART Vn.— The Maequbss of Hastings, 1813-1823. 

(Eabl Moiba.) 

The Seventh Gk>vEBNOB-GENEBAL. 

Earl Moira. § 73* Earl Moira (afterwards Marquess of Hastings) 

succeeded. He was a distinguished soldier, an . expe- 
rienced statesman, and a man of noble manners and 
character. He arrived in Calcutta in Octobei' 1813. 
He found the finances embarrassed, and many disputes. 
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¥XZ. VUVWM ef HMtliiffs (awl atolM), 1814-1888. 


with native states pending. He was for hine years an 
indefatigable, resolute, and successful ruler. It was a 
truly critical j^riod of British Indian history, in which 
he held the reins of goyernment. 


CSAP.XITi. 
A.D. 1814. 


I § 74 . The first dispute he had to settle was with the 
Court of Nip&l, where the Ghiirkas had recently made 
themselyes formidable. These were recent conquerors 
of NipW (1767), acknowledged by the British, to whom 
the^ paid tribute for the lands about Makwanpfir. The 
native ruler of Nip&l had encroached on the British! 
territory on every side, and more especially had im- 
prisoned the ZamindAr of Butwal, who was under 
British protection, and had seized his territories. 
Eighteen English police-officers were murdered in Biit- 
wal ; and it became necessary to proceed in the most 
energetic manner to vindicate the national honour. 

Four divisions of troops were sent. One was to 
march on Eatmandfi by way of Makwanpilr. The 
second was to take possession of ButwAl, Sheroaj, and 
Palpa. The third to penetrate the passes of the DSra 
Dftn, occupy that valley, and seize the passes of the 
Jamna and the Ganges. The fourth, under General 
Ochterlony, was to act against the western provinces, 
where the flower of the Ghdrka troops were. 

The advance by the Dora Dfin into GurhwAl was 
slow. Kalanga^ a strong fortress,, twenty-six miles 
north from HurdwAr, was taken after several failures, 
and utterly destroyed. Here General Gillespie, the 
hero of Vellore (§ 66), fell. General Ochterlony occu- 
pied, after immense labour, and by neat bravery and 
skill, the heights of BAmgurh ; and the BAja of BaJas- 
pur was detached from the NipAl cause. But on the 
whole the aspect of things was not cheering, l^e other 
detachment met with small reverses ; and the Ghfirkas 
were elated, while the English troops were dispirited. 


WttwiUiNipIl 

ISli. 


Bulool or Bttt- 
aul, in Ott^) 


Oomporothe 
Map, and Intro. 

The Flan of the 
War, 1814. 


•Oisoonmging 
aap^of the 
War. 


(Bdagpoor, on 
theE bank of 
theSatlalTO 
milei ir.E. from 
LhdUna.) 
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CH.X.S75J6. 
A.D. 1815-18. 


Genenl Oehter- 
lony's 8110 - 
cesses, 1815. 
(lutro. § 23.) 


Treaty with 
Nipdl, Ifaich 
1816. 


Bohilkhuid, 
AprU 1816. 


Mahratta 
aflhirB, 1817- 
1819. 


The FourthMaltm 
ratta War, 1817, 
1818. 


VZX. MuqiiMB of Bastings (Bari Kolra), 1814-1888. 


The disaffected throughout India, and especially the 
Mahrattas, rejoiced in the apparent failure of the 
British arms. (Ch. y. § 149.) 

The capture of Maloun, by General Ochterlony, May 
1815, WBA the first very decided advantage gained. The 
whole of the forts between the Jamna and the Satlaj 
were then yielded to the British, and Gurhw&l was 
evacuated. 

Negotiations for peace were now set on foot ; and, 
though retarded by the insincerity and vaeillation of 
the Nipul court, resulted at length in a treaty of peace, 
by which the territories of the Nipal state were reduced 
to their present dimensions ; the Ghfirkas losing the 
territory between the Satlaj*. and the Gdgra. 

To Sir David Ochterlony’s judgment and skill the 
I successful result of this war is chiefly due. 

§ 78. Distarbances, which were soon put down, took place in 
Bareilly, the chief town of Bobilkhand, where Afgh&ns still 
abounded. 

§ 76. The events of the Marquess of Hastmgs’ administration, 
as connected with the Mahratta history, have been detailed in 
chap. V. § 148-164. 

They procured for him the applause of the whole British 
people. His name is honoured as that of the man- who gave 
tranquillity and good order to Central India. Sudi wars gain 
for him that wages them the blessing of the '‘peaee-maker.’* 

They include ; — 

(1.) The treacheries and downfall of B4jt E4o 11. ; 

(2.) The Findiri war; 

(3.) The treacheiy and downfall of Appk Sah5b, Bftja of 
NAgpfir; 

i 4.) fnie restoration of the B4ja of SatAia; an^ 

6.) The treaties by which the houses of Sindia and Holkur 
were deprived of all power of disturbing the tranquillity of 
India, while their own independence was secured. 

In these wars twenty-eight actions were fought in the field ; 
120 forts captured, a^ nineteen treaties made with native 
princes. 
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vnr. xmd AiBkAHt, i8as-i8u. 

CH.X. §77,79. 
A.D. 1823. 

The (JoTemor-General was aided by that eminent statesman, 
George Canning; who, from June 1816 to 1822, was President of 
the Board of ControL 


§ 77. The Marquess now retired. The Company’s 
revenue had increas'd during his administration by 
£6,000,000 a year. He was a worthy follower of the 
Marquess Wellesley. Besides his elevation in the 
peerage, an estate of £60,000 was given him ; and, at 
ms death (in 1827), a further sum of £20,000 was 
placed in the hands of trustees for the benefit of his 
son. 

His (perhaps) mjndicious mtronsM of the firm of Palmer and Ck>. of 
Haidar&bid caused him much trouble, and hzoui^t on him nndassirred 
oblioq.uy. £(3omp. di. iiL § 16 (12).] 

Jan. 9, 1823. 

The Marquess 
of Haetings' 
character and 
rewards. 

Palmer and Go. 

FABT Tm. — Eabl Amhebst, 1823-1828. 


The Eighth Govebnob-G'Bneeal. 


§ 78. Canning was nominated to succeed the 

Marquess of Hastings ; but, being appointed Foreign 
Secretary, he declined the nomination; and Lobd 
Amhebst, who had distinguished himself in his embassy 
to China, became the eighth dovemor-General. He 
landed in Calcutta August 1, 1823. 

Mr. Adam acted in the meanwhile (January 1 to August 1, 
1823). 

Hr. Adam relieved the Niz4m of HaidaiftbAd by lending him 
money to discharge his debts to the gigantic firm of Fhlmer A 
Co., and forbade any further pecuniary dealings of that firm 
with the HaidarAbAd court. 

The firm was mined, bnt the Niaftm was saved (§ 77). (Oh. 
iiL§16.) 

Mr. Ganniiig. 

Lord Amherst. 

Mr.lMsrIdk 

Adiun. 

TheHisIm’a 

debts. 

§ 70. Lord Amherst’s first imdertalmg was the war 
wiu Birma, The last wars took us to the Western 



23 • 
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CHAP. X. $79. 
▲.D. 1883, 4. 


Alompn. 


Ib^lniolnt 


ShAfavftil oooo- 
pi6d,1828. 


VXZZ. Lord 4Uiih«rst, 1888-1888. 


/Comp. Intro. Ghats. This takes us to the farthest east of India, and 
beyond its borders. 

BniuDA. An adventurer from Pegu, called Alompra, in 17S2, 8, 

obtained possession of Ava, enlarged the Birmese terri- 
Aiompn. tories, subjugated Arakan and Munipftr, and placed 
Assam under a Birmese chief. He granted-to thd 
Company the island of Negrais and some land near 
Bangoon. He died in 1760. 

There were many causes of complaint against the 
court of Ava ; but in 1818 a formal demand was made 
by the Birmese for the cession of' Chittagong, M&r- 
shedAbad, and Dacca, as belonging to the ancient 
kingdom of Arakan. This was, of course, treated with 
ShAh]^ oooo. contempt. In 1823 the island of Shahpuri was occupied 
i®*- by thirteen •sepoys, for the protection of British sub- 
jects. A body of a thousand Birmese expelled them. 
Cachar was next attacked, and British troops were sent 
to aid the fugitive Baja. The arrogance of the Birmese 
was unbounded, and it became necessary to send an 
expedition to thoroughly humble them. 

Non.— There was a Britieh factory at Btmem, where all the Europeana 
were mx^rdered in 1759. 

There was then a widled factory at Bangoon, where a Beaident waa ap* 
pointed in 1796. 

French influence was at work' in Ava, as elsewhere, against the Engllah 
for many years. 

“ The Bengal and Madras troops met at Port Corn- 

wallis, in the Great Andaman, in May 1824, and sailed 
at once to the mouth of the Bangoon Biver. Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell was in command. 

Bangoon was taken. The stockades at Kemendin 
were stormed, Major B. Sale (the hero of Jell&labAd), 
^ being the first to scale them. The force had now to 
endure the monsoon rains, sickness, and want. The 
commissariat department at Calcutta had failed in its 
duty ; but Sir T. Munro, Governor of Madras, saved 
the armjr by proiwtiy sending supplies. 

Negntoind Negrais mA. Chmuba were then carried. Ten 


TheBirmeM ex- 

J 88.) 
tHrAj^bJd 
OumbeHL 
(Thii ig one of 
thehranohes of 
the tewAdy.) 
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stockades were stormed in one day. Martaban was 
taken, and successful expeditions were undertaken in 
the Tenasscrim coast and in Assam. 

The most noted Birmese chief, Maha Bandftla, who 
had 20,000 men under his command, now appeared on 
the scene. At the capture of Donabew that leader was 
killed by a rocket. 

Sir Archibald pushed on to Prome. Meanwhile 
Arakan was gallantly taken by another body of troops 
under Q^nei^ Morrison and Commodore Hayes. 

Negotiations for peace were now enterod into, but 
broken o£E by the refusal of the King of Aria (who had 
not even yet fully learnt the power of the English) to 
make any concession. The British force adranced, under 
great difficulties, to Patanagoh, where a treaty was 
nearly concluded, but again broken off. 

Mell&n, on the opposite bank of the IrawAdy, was 
then stormed, and the troops advanced to the city of 
Pagahn, where a decisive victory was gained bv a 
British force of 2,000 against a Birmese amy of 18^600. 
The English prisoners were now released. 

Finally, at YendabA, within four days’ march (forty- 
five miles) of the capitiU, a treaty was si^ed, by which 
tjie King of Ava agreed to give up all claims to Assam, 
Cachar, and Jyntia ; td cede Arakdn, Bftnirf, Oheduba, 
and Sandowy, with the. nrovinces of Yeh, Tavoy, 
Mergui, and Tenasserim, the Salwin river being the 
bound^ ; to pay a crore of rupees as a partial indem- 
nification for the expenses of the war, and as a proof 
of the “ sincere disposition of the Birmese Government 
to maintain the relations of amity and peace between 
the two nations.” These provinces have wonderfully 
prospered since their cession. Aky&b and Moulmein 
haye be^me, flourishing ports. 

Von.-lxiikiiiiM difldad into four dirtrioto-lnMa Bimirt, 
wad Chadubo. Akyiblo tho pflnoipol borboor. 

.WopioTiiioe WM onoe tba Mat of a osttBSod 4onbdoa. (bitara. 


CHAP. Z. §79. 

A.D. im4, 86. 


Martaban, Aug. 
1824. 


MabiBand&la. 
Killed at Dona- 
bew, Feb. 28, 
1825. 


Feb. 1825. 
Deo. 188a 


Vleioxvof 

Pagabn. 

Veb.1888. 


Feb. 1886. 
beatjof Tea- 
dabft. 


Ceeeieiiafram 

tbeBirmeat, 

UM. 


e r.Martabaa 
▼er.) 
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CH. X 180, 81. 
A.D. 1896. 


Sumxnaxy. 


(Comp. § 140.) 


The Barrackpiir 
mutiny. 


47th Native In- 
fantry. 

Sir E. Pact's 
sununoiy jus- 
tice. 


The taldnu of 
Bhartpftr, 1826. 


Dimtedioo- 

cossion in 
Bhaiiv(br«182S. 


Sir David Odi- 

terlow. 

uthjQBibiaw. 


VZZZ. Xoid AtthArst, IBSS-lSMs 


Thus ended a just wax, carried on with wonderful 
bravery, and concluded by a peace, the tenor of which 
remarkably illustrates the moderation of the conquerors. 

A second war. in 1852-53, was necessary to ensure the permanent peace 
and prosperity of Further India. 

§ 80 . Connected with the First Birmese War was the 
disgraceful Barrackpur Mutiny. 

The 47th N.I., resenting certain minor hardships to which they 
were temporarily subjected, broke out into open mutiny. Sir £. 
Paget, the commander-in-chief, hastened to the spot, surrounded 
the mutineers; and, on their obstinately refusing to submit, 
caused a battery to open upon them. They iled ~at once, and 
some who were taken prisoners were executed. The number of 
the regiment was erased from the list of the army. 

§ 81 . The taking of BhartpAr (which had been 
assaulted unsuccessfully by Lord Lake [ch. v. § 137]), 
January 18, 1826, is another event that renders this 
administration remarkable,' and which produced a salu- 
tary feeling throughout India. 

The following is a summary of the events that led 
to the war with Bhartpftr: — 

Baja Bandhar Sing died without issue in 1823. 

His brother, Bald& Sing, succeeded. Ilurjan Sal, son 
of a younger brother, however, contested the succes- 
sion. 

Sir D. Ochterlony, Besident in M&lwA and B&jpfttftna, 
examined these confheting claims; and the result of 
his report was, that the Govemor-Ceneral addressed 
Bald^o Sin^ a congtatulatox^ letter on his accession, 
and authonsed Sir David to rive him formal investiture. 
The Besident did so^ and luso acknowledged his son, 
Balwant Sing, as his successor. Balddo died the same 
month (January 26, 1825). Durjan SAl instantly tpok 

S Bsession of the fort, murdered the uncle of the yoirig 
Ija, and seized his person. Sir David at once took 
prompt measures to pat down the usurper ; bnt was 
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CHAP. X§ 81. 

A.D. 1886. 


• 

forbidden to interfere by the Goyemor-Gteneral. This 
not unnaturally led to his resignation, which was fol- 
lowed by his death in a few weeks. For fifty years a 
soldier, he had served in every Indian war from the 
time of Haidar downwards. He was the es^cial hero 
of the war in Hipal, and had distinguished nimself as 
a diplomatist. 

Sir C. Metcalfe now arrived from Haidarabad to 
occupy the position of Besident of Delhi and of Baj- 
putana. The Gh)vemor-General was decidedly opposed 
to interference; but the able paper submitted by 
the new Besident, and the opinions of the Council, 
effected a change in his sentiments. 

Sir C. Metcalfe’s reasoning may be condensed thus : — 

“ The British have by degrees become the paramount 
state in India. It is "their mission to preserve tran- 
quillity in India. It is incumbent on them to refuse 
to recognise any but a lawful successor. British influ- 
ence is too pervading to allow of neutralitv. If the 
Qcvemment allows anarchy to prevail in Bliartpfir, it 
invites the return of the confusion and pillage oi 1817 
and 1818.” 


(Comp. §74.) 

Sir 0. Metcalfe 
in Delhi. 
(§105.) 


Hie leasoning. 

Interrention a 
duty. 


He therefore urged that Balwant Sing should be 
supported, and a proper regency established. Lord 
Amherst gracefully yielded to the opinion of this 
eminent statesman. 


It was evident that Durjan Sftl relied uTOn the sup- 
posed impregnability of the fortress of Bhartp&r; 
and supposed, with truth, that all who disliked the 
ascendancy of the British in India wished him success 
in his bold defiance of the paramount power. 

Lord Combermere, commander-in-chief, marched from 
Muttra, and the memorable siege began on the 28th 
DecemW 1825. The vast fortifications of mud could 
not be b^ten down by artillery ; but a mine, with ten 
thoiimnd pounds of powder, made a pnmticable breach. 


DmJmiS&ri 
iilie hopes. 


LoidCombee* 
HMKe takas the 


tor^ Jan. 1888. 
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CH.X« 82 . 8 S. 
A.j>. lUe. 28. 

T3ZX. Lord Amkant, 1888-1828. 


B]iartp(^r affairs 
since 1820. 
Intro. § 36. 


The Straits Set- 
tlements. 


See map of 
Birma. 
Intro. § 15. 


i KAgpilr. 


Sir T.MnaOi 


Mr. Bayley act* 
ing Qovenior- 
General, 1828^ 
for four 
months. 


<Btap,^zl.) * 


It was stormed on the 18th January 1826 by two 
columns under Generals Beynell and Nicholls. The 
fort was dismantled, and its walls levelled to the 
ground. 

The young Raja was reinstated, and peace restored 

He died in 1854, and his son, Jeswant Singh, a minor, then four years of 
age, succeecled. This state has been in the interval under a Kegency 
Council, with the supervision of a ih'itish Political Agent. The Baja was 
formally placed on the musnud in 1869. 

§ 82. In 1824, Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch possessions 
on the Continent of India (Negapatam, &c.), were ceded to Eng- 
land, in exchange for Bencoolen, in Sumatra. 

At Singapore arrangements were madu with the native chiefs, 
by which the Company obtained the absolute possession of the 
island. The other British settlomeuts in that quarter are Pulo 
Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, and the provinco of Wellesley 
on the mainland. Tho island was given by the King of Kirda, 
in 1786, to Captain Light, the master of a country ship, as a 
marriage portion with the King’s daughter. He made it oVer to 
the East India Company, and was made its Governor. The pro- 
vince of Wellesley was purchased. The whole of the Straits 
Settlements were mado over to the Colonial Office in 1866. 

§ 83. A treaty was concluded with the young Bdja of, N&gpAr 
on his attaining his majority, December 1826. (Ch. v. § 159.) 

§ 84 . Sir T. Munro, who had held the government of 
Madras from 1820, died of cholera near Outi in July 
1827. He was ' the chief advocate of the Ryotivdr 
system. (See Gen. Index.) 

§ 85. E^irl Amherst, who- can hardl) be numbered 
among the more eminent rulers of British India, quitted 
India in March 1828 ; Mr. Butterworth Bayley, one of 
Lord Wellesley’s dis^les, acting as Governor-General 
until his successor arrived. 

Simla was first occupied as a residence by Lord Amherst. 

Non.— Simla is in Sirmikr, 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. Token 
from tlie Ghffrkas in 1814-16 (§ 74). 
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PART IX. — Loep William Cavendish Bentinck. 

1828-1835. 

§ 86, Lord W. Bentinck, the ninth Governor- 
General, arrived in India in July 1828, and quitted it 
in March 1835. 

About the sarr 3 time Mr. Lusliington was appointed to Madras, 
ind Sir John Malcolm to Bombay (§ 31). (Ch. t. § 135, 151, 
165.) This WHS but a tardy recognition of the scryices of this 
utter great administrator. 


I § 87, The period of Lord W. C. Bentinck’s admini- 
sration, which was distinguished by progress, im- 
provements, necessary reforms, the sweeping away of 
olsolete and injurious institutions, and the introduction 
of an enlightened and philanthropic policy ; was espe- 
cially marked by : — 

(i.) The re-arrangement of Mysdr affairs, and the annexation 
of £drg ; 

(2) Many economical reforms. 

(3.) Improvements in the judicial system ; 

(4., Abolition of Sat! and the repression of Thnggism ; 

(5.) The downfall of tho exclusively Oriental system of educa- 
tion, aid the establishment of the Kuropean system; 

(6.) Commencement of stcuni communication with India ; 

(7.) Che assassination of Mr. Fraser, and its punishment; 

(8.) .'Negotiations with the rulers of Sind, Kftbul, and the 
Pan jab ; 

(9.) Disturbances in JodhpAr, JoypAr, and BhdpAl; and, 

(10.) T^e renewal of tho Company's cWter in 1833. 

§ 88. Lord W. Bentinck had been Governor of Madras, 
and was wshly and abruptly recalled in 1806. He 
was singtlarly benevolent, upright, firm, and liberal. 
He was sipxious for this appointment, as tending to 
free his reputation from any stain that might be sup- 
posed to Wst upon it from his former dismissal. It 
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CH.X.§86.88. I 
a.d. 1888. 


LordWilliom 

Beutinck. 


Mr. Lushing. 

I ton. 

Sir John MaL 
colm. 


Summary of 
Lord Wuliam 
Bentinck's ad* 
ministration. 


(§89.90.) 

(§91.) 

(§92.) 

(§98-05.) 

(§96.) 

(§98.) 

(§M0.) 

(§ 101 .) 

(§103.) 

(§103.) 


His eharaotsr. 
(§ 3 &} 


(§».) 
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CH.X. S8A.91. 


&0i4 WlUlMB Btii t ln ok , 1826-1835. 


Myidr under 
Britiih roleu 
1888. 

General 

Cubbon. 

1888-1861. 


Kdif 

18 M: 

Intro. § 14. 



April 6. IBM. 



did SO. A statue erected to his honour in Calcutta, 
with an inscription from the pen of Macaulay, pre- 
serves the remembrance of **ht8 wiae^ ujpright^ and 
paternal adminiatraiion** 

§ 89. The administration of Mys^r was at this time assnmed i 
by the British Government, and placed under the system which 
still so efficiently provides for the welfare of that flourishing pro- I 
vince. General Sir Mark Cuh^on was appointed Commissioner ; I 
and for twenty-five years, administered its affairs with astonish- 
ing skill and energy. (Ch. zii. § 60.) 

§ 90. The principality of Kfirg, on the confines of Ifjsdr, is <f 
great antiquity. The Yira Bljas are mentioned as existing h 
A.D. 1583 by Ferishta. 

It was subdued by Haidar, and in 1779 the heir, Yira B&jdndB, 
was excluded from the succession, and imprisoned. Tippu male 
him a Musalin&n by force ; but he escaped, and aft 0 r a long aid 
chivalrous struggle regained his dominions in j787. His nepbw, 
Yir|i BAjdndra Udaiylr was Bftja in 188^. ' He was a madnan. 
Incest and wholesale murders are among the crimes of whicl he 
was guilty. Of the royal house he left no male alive. At leigth 
he defied the British authority; and, when every means of con- 
ciliation had been exhausted, troops were sent. After a ihort 
struggle MarkAra was taken possession of, and the BAja wai sent 
td BenAres. He afterwards was permitted to visit England and ; 
died in London in 1863. As this monster's cruelty had renoved 
every one who could have any pretensions to succeed h^, the 
state came directly under British Gkivernment. The daughter of 
the ex-BAja, the Princess Gouramma, was baptized in iondon, 
1852, Queen Yictoria being a sponsor. She died in 186^. The 
ten days* war in Kfirg formed the only break in the profound 
peace of the seven years of Lord W. Bentinck’s adminhtration. 
Lieutenant-ColonelJ. S. Fraser was the first Commissioier. 

§ 91. W. Bentinck had to perform 'me un* 
pleasant task of carrying out extensiTe redu<$k>ns and 
reforms in the dril and military establishmcgu-s of the 
Company. 

The 4nt Uie abolition of Batta. or the ifdQction of 
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it to one«half the former Amount. Tfaia an albnvcmee 
given to the troops when in the field, doubled when 
they marched beyond the Company’s frontier, and re- 
duced to a half when they were in cantonments where 
. quarters were provided for them. This reduction of 
allowances, which was certainly a hard ofie, aroused 
much indignation. Lord Oomliermere opposed it, and 
resigned. Thb Duke of Wellington and the home 
Government, however, strongly upheld it. The measure 
was, in fact, wholly of homo origin, and had been urged 
> on preceding Governors-General. Lord W. Bentinck, 
though himself opposed to it, carried it out, undeterred 
by the abuse of private individuals, or of the public 
press. .The saving effected was insignificant, and the 
irritation it produced was great and lasting. 

Committees were appointed, which reduced the annual Ketrenoii- 
civil expenditure by about half a million sterling, and 
the military by about one million. 

§ 92. Judicial retorms were also introduced, tending judicini anri 
to relieve European functionaries from the overwhelm- ®®’ 

ing pressure of work. The whole system in regard to 
criminal justice was remodelled. 

Sadr Amins were appointed, who were empowered to sadr Amins 
lecide cases to the value of 5,000 rupees, and to receive 
appeals from the inferior Amins. The vernacular lan- 
guages were substituted for the Persian in all courts. 

A Court of Appeal was created at Alluhabad for the 
Upper Provinces. 

The Revenue eettlemeni of the North-west Provinces, Mr. b. Bird's 
carried out by Mr. Bobert Bird (the Todar Mai of the SeStolTthf 
Compw^’s Government), still confers a blessing upon 
the millions under the British dominion in those dis- 
tricts. This minute and accurate survey of these 
dytricts, with the necessaxy examination of titles, the 
I decision of diq^utes, and the ascertainment and register 
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I of each man’s holding, was a work of which England 
may justly be proud. 

The abolition of § 93. liOrd William’s name is more closely connected 

iffia with the abolition of “ Suttee.” 

“ Sati” in Sanskrit means a “virtuous woman.” It is 
a term applied to the woman who immolates herself on 
the funeml pile of her deceased husband. This bar- 
barous superstition had prevailed from remote antiquity, 
though really unsanctioned by Hindu authorities ; and 
the rulers hesitated to interfere. Ijord Wellesley, in 
his day, wished to restrain it ; , and some cautionary 
measures were then partially enforced. Lord W. Ben- 
tinck and his two councillors, Mr. Butterworth Bayley 
and Sir C. Metcalfe, boldly and wisely caused an enact- 
ment to be promulgated, making it a punishable crime 
in any way to aid and abet a “ Suttee.” Police-officers 
were authorised to prevent it, and to apprehend all per- 
sons engaged in such a transaction. Twenty-five times 
the attempt was made to perform Suttee afterwards, 
but the police quietly stopped the consummation of the 
murderous rite. 

Thus was this horrible crime put an end to. In Ben- 
giil, Bahar, and Orissa, the number of victims had 
averaged 600 a year ! 

I [Tiie probibi- In the States of Bnjpfitana the practice is now nearly, 
oirtend^and quite, cxtinct. On the death, in 1861, of tiie 

enfor^ by Mahii BAua of Oudipur, the first Hindft prince in India, 
and the acknowledged head of the Bajputs, noqe of 
the wives could be prevailed upon to immolate herself. 

A favourite slave girl was the victim. 

The”Lex § 94 . A law was also passed by which a convert to ! 

thrown Muhammadanism, or to Christianity, was protected 
o? from the operation of the Hindii law, which declared 

such convert an outcast, and deprived him of his share 
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of the family inheritance. This is evidently a just ahd 
necessary provision. If this “ Lex Loci ” was opposed 
to the intolerant feelings of some of the people, another 
of the Governor-Generars measures was most popular 
as it was certainly just. Natives of India had, from 
the time of Lord Cornwallis, been excluded from all 
oflSces, except the very lowest (§ 24). The Regulations TheBegoiations 
of 1831 threw open many important offices to natives 
of every class. They are now found in every depart- 
ment of the public service. Thus Lord W. Bcntinck 
shares with Lord Wellesley the honour of being the 
Akbar of the Company’s rule. 

§ 95 . The humane and active measures adopted for The Thmra. 
the extirpation of the bands of Thugs, which then in- 
fested Central India, were a boon to the whole country. 

These Thugs were said by tradition to have sprung from 
seven tribes, all of the Muhammadan religion, living 
near Delhi. They nevertheless especially devoted them- 
selves to the worship of Kali, Devi, or Bhavani, the 
wife of Siva, who is represented in the legends of the 
PurAnas, as having appeared in various terrific shapes (Ch. i. § 10.) 
for the destruction of demons. Human sacrifices are 
supposed to be especially pleasing to her. 

Added to this, the Thugs were fatalists of the most 
thorough kind. 

These Thugs, assuming the garb of peaceable pil- 
grims or merchants, travelled in bands, and were accus- 
tomed to decoy and murder persons travelling Uirough 
the forests of Central India. 

When a favourable opportunity presented itself, they Their Bystem of 
threw a noose round the neck of their victim, strangled, 
rifled, and buned him in an incredibly short space of 
time, every precaution being taken to keep the murder 
absolutely secret. 

Thus multitudes of travellers were perpetually vanish- 
*ing from the earth, and leaving no trace behind them. 
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MUor 

1 ^. 


Sleeman, 


(He was after- 
murds Beiident 
of Oudh. and 
died on Xiv 
homeward toj- 
■ge in 1856.) 


To the Thug this was his profession, his religion, his 
lawful calling. fathers have been Thugs for 

twenty generations,” said one of them. 

From time to time the Company’s Gk)Ternment had 
striven to check these practices; but in 1829 Major 
Sleeman (afterwards Sir William Sleeman, one of the 
great philanthropists of the Anglo-Indian rule) was 
appointed commissioner for the extermination of the 
Thugs. Others were appointed to aid him ; and the 
result has been the almost absolute suppression of 
the crime. 


Tho labours of Captain Hall and Captain Dixon in Mairwarra 
resulted in the cirilvation to a great extent of the dfatrs, a wild 
people resembling the Bhils. (Comp. ch. v. § 165.) 


Orientll system 
of Education. 


Hacaulaj in 
Calcutta. 


§ 96 . The ** Oriental system of education ” was made 
to give way to the " European system,” by a resolution 
of Qovermnent, that ** all the funds appropriated to 
I the purposes of education should be employed in im- 
parting to the native population a knowledge of English i 
hterature and science through the medium of the Eng- , 
lish language alone. In bringing about the change 
T. B. Macaulay’s (afterwards Lord Macaulay) influence 
was largely used. He resided in Calcutta from 1835 
to 1840 as the fourth, or legislative member, of the 
Supreme Council. Mr. (Sir Charles) Trevelyan and 
Dr. A. Duff were two other untiring leaders of the 
advocates of English education. 

The great leader of the Orientalists was H. H. Wil- 
son, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar. 


XSogUaBODdihe 

▼snyumkr. 


The new school went greatly too far, and it w:a8 reserved for 
Lord Auckland partially to correct the error; but there can be 
no doubt that immense sums had been wasted in the endowment 
of Oriental scholarships, and in translations into Sanskrit and 
Arabic. To promote the intelligent study of the vexnacnlar 
languages of the country is a very different matter. 

The great impulse to native education mnsf, it will be conceded. 
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be given through English. It is for well-educated natives to 
re vivo and eni-ich their own vernacular literature. The education 
imparted to them must tend to fit and inspire them to do this 
work. 

§ 97. The commencement of steam communication 
with India constitutes a great sera in the history of the 
connection of European nations with the East, aud, in 
fact, in the history of half the globe. 

The Htigh Lindsay made the first voyage from Bom- 
bay to Suez. In 1834 the matter was l^ken up by the 
I House of Commons ; and, though the Court of Directors 
I were indifferent to the subject, the Peninsular and 
^ Oriental Company , in 1843, sent their first steamer tc> 
Calcutta ; and the result has been a system, ever im- 
proving, and, in 1868, conferring upon all India the 
boon of a regular weekly communication with England ; 
the time occupied in the transmission of letters being 
from twenty-eight to thirty days. 

§90. Lord W. Bentinclr spent a part of 1834 at 
Ootacamund, during which time the orders were pro- 
mulgated which constituted Agra a distinct Presidency, 
under a Lieutenant-Governor. At this time also all 
restrictions upon the settlement of Europeans in India 
were removed. 

§ 99. In 1833 Bammdhan Boy, a distinmUlied native ecbolar and re- 
fonnev, died at Bristol. He bad done xnucn to weaken the attachimmt of 
bis conntnrmen to idolatry. Unfortunately be allowed binself to beeQne 
tbe a«ent of the Court of Delhi, which sent him to England to eBdeavDiir 
to obtain an increase to the king’s stipend. He was thus lost to his 
aeuaateysiMU 


§ XOO. In 1634 Mr. Fraser, political commissioner and agent 
of the Govemor-General at Delhi, was shot dead by an Msassin. 
He Imd <xSended Shams-nd-din Khan, the Nnwlb of Ferdipfir, 
who instigated the murder. The Ihnvab and his tool were both 
han^d at Delhi. 


GH.X.J87.100. 
A.D. 1830. 


The "Over- 
land ** route to 
India. 

The progress of 
steam. 

I33a 

1334. 


1843. 


1863. 


The Governor- 
General at 
Ootacamund. 
Intro. § 16. 

Outsiders 

tolerated. 


Boy. 


Mr. Fraser's 
murder at 
DeUii. 
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Interference in 
North-west and 
Afe^hln politics. 


Opening of tho 
Indus. 



Bdpar. 

Colonel Henry 
Fottinger. 
(Ch.T. §165.) 


Bljpdtofliixv. 


Ondipdr. 
(Ch.&i. §6 
( 12 ).] 

(Intro. 86.) 


MirwAr. 


ZZ. Ziord William Boatliiok, 1888-1835. 


i § 101. During Lord W. Bentinck’s administration, a ! 
I fear of Bussian intrigues in the countries north-west of i 
the Indus, led the British Government to intei’fere in ; 
the politics of the Panjab, Sind, and Afghanistan. 

Negotiations were carried on with the various princes 
through whose territories the Indus flows, for the free 
passage of vessels laden with British merchandise. 
Treaties for this object were made with the Aniirs of 
Sind, the Baja of Bahiiwalpur, and Banjit Sing, the 
ruler of Labor. The Qovernor-Gteneral met this great 
! chieftain at Bupar on the Satlaj in 1831. (Ch. xi. 

§ 25.) 

, Colonel Henry Fottinger was the envoy to Sind. He 
found the Amirs most averse to the idea of any connec- 
tion with England. They at length yielded. 

The result seems to have been that Banjit Sing 
espoused the ^cause of the ex-king of Kabul, Shah* 
Shuja. (See § 110.) 

§ 102. The affairs of the B&jp&t and Bhdpal states 
require our attention at this period. They illustrate 
the necessity for constant, firm, and kindly interference 
on the part of the British Government ; in which respect 
Lord W. Bentinck failed to do his manifest duty. 

(1.) OudipUr, Here Bhtm Sing, who had reigned for more 
than fifty years, died in 1828; and was snooeeded, after many 
disputes, by Jtvan Sing, 

The present MAha BAna SambhA Sing auoceeded in 1861, being then fonr- 
tenyrgn of age. The state was consequently under Britidi supervision 

(2.) Jddpfir orMArwAr. Here tho KAja MAn Sing was engaged 
in perpetual quarrels with his ThAkfirs, with the neighbouring 
states, and with the British authorities. In 1834 he was finally 
reduced to obedience. 

He died in 1843. Tekt Sing of Ahmadnagar wee elected by the nobles to 
encoeed. It has the zeputation of being the wont governed state In 
I India. 
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(3.) Jeypiir. This is the wealthiest state of B&jpiittliia, and Jeypftr. 
fall of historical associations. 

Here a dispute regarding the regency led to British interfer- 
ence. The Resident was wounded in an affray, and his assistant, 

Mr. Blake, killed, in 1834. Tho murderers wore discovered and 
punished. 

Under its present BAja, BAm Sing, it is well governed and prosperous. 

(4.) BhdpAl became closely allied to England in 1818 (ch. y. BhdpAl. 

§ 163). Soon after this tho Nuw&b died ; and his widow, the 
able and eneigetic Sikander Begum^ assumed the government. Sikander 
She affianced her daughter to her nephew, whom she adopted as 
heir to the throne ; but retained the power in her own hands. 

He appealed to tho Governor-General ; but it was not till Sir C. 

Metcalfe, as Aoiting Governor-General, interfered in 1835, that 
this person obtained his rightful authority. He soon died, and 
his daughter succeeded. She governed, till her death in 1868, 
with wonderful ability and wisdom. She was faithful to the 
paramount power in the Mutiny of 1857, and was decorated with 
the grand cross “of the illustrious Star of India.'* 


§ 103 . The East India Company’s charter (§ 72) 
expired in 1884 

In prospect of this, parliamentary committees were 
appointed to investigate the Company’s management of 
its extensive affairs. It was almost unanimously agreed 
that the monopoly of the China trade should be aban- 
doned. Thus the Company ceased to possess any 
commercial character; though it was decided that its 
politick functions should not be disturbed. 

Some additions to the ecclesiastical establishment 
were made, including the foundation of Episcopal Sees 
at Madras and Bom&iy. 

The result of the extinction of the Company as a 
commercial body was beneficial. It elevated the views 
and the policy of the Directors^ to somewhat of an 
imperial character. . | 

The trade with China doubled in the following ten 
years; and the British exports to India and Ceylon 
increased in^the same period from 2,^ millions to 6|. 


The Charter of 
18SS,4. 


China trade 
thrown opau. 


Eeclesiastioal 

fonndatioiuu 


Beneflcial 
effeetaof 
abolition of the 
monopoly. 


24 
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r The dividends of the Company were guaranteed by 

! Parliame >t at jS 630,000 a year, to be entirely redeem- 

able in 1874 

Agm. Agi'a was made the capital of a fourth Presidency, 

and Ssir C. Metcalfe appointed to it ; but in 1834 this 
was changed, and the North-western Provinces have 
intiod. s 9. been administered by a Lieutenant-Gk>vemor from that 
time. 

The new charter was granted in August 1833. It 
came into force in April 1834. 

§ 104. liord W. Bentinck left India in May 1836. 
He has been accused of vanity and a love of innovation*. 

[He was not a great politician, but his benevolence is 
unquestioned. Lord Dalhousie alone has surpassed him 
in the development of the resources of India. 

HiB Adminis- He was guided by instructions from England in re- 
tration. ^ economical measures, and the policy of non- 

interference in the affairs of native states, which he 
carried too far. Indifference on the part of the para- 
mount power in India, to what is done in the minor 
states, is always cruel and impolitic. 

Sir c. Metcalfe, § 1Q5, Sir 0. Mbtcalfe succeeded provisionally, 
^veraor- being senior member of Council in Calcutta at the time. 

1835 - He hsid just reached Agra to assume his appointment 
of Governor of the new Presidency. 

He had early distinguished himself as envoy (1808) 
to the court of Banjit Sing (§ 67 ; ch. xi. § 25), and 
afterwards as Resident at Delhi (to 1819) and at Haidar- 
&bad (to 1827). Thence he went to Calcutta as member 
of Council. He was, after leaving India finally. Go- 
vernor of Jamaica (1839 to 1841) ; and Governor- 
General of Canada (1843 to 1845). He was only seqpnd 
to Warren Hastings in genius and knowledge of the 
requirements of Indian £plomacy. 
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But Sir G. Metcalfe waa onlj Acting Governor- General. 

The high office was offered to Monntatuart Elphinatone, who 
declined it on the ground of bnjken health. It was then pro- 
posed to make Metcalfe^rmanent Governor-General. 

The V7hig8 opposed this, on the ground that auoh an appoint- 
ment should only be filled from England. 

Lord Hejtesbury was then appointed ; but on the eve of his 
departure, the Whiga again came into power, revoked Lord 
He7teBbui7*8 appointment, and conferred it on Lord Auckland. 

Metcalfe returned to Agra in 1826, but soon resigned in conse- 
quence of the displeasure of the Court of Directors, excited by 
&e ** liberation of the press.*’ Great as he undoubtedly was, he 
had been too long in India^ and was perhaps unfitted to be in the 
van of progress. 

The one great act of this administration (which Bnssfieesd. 
lasted till August 1836), was the liberation of^ the preea. 

The press in India at first had been subjected to a 
censorship, then to certain stringent rules dmwn up bj 
the Ooremment. 

It was now freed from all restrictions, save those of 
the laws that goyem all orders of men in the realm. 

Macaulay, as member of Council, supported Metcalfe 
in this matter. 

Inhere was, it may be argued, imprudence in Met- 
calfe’s passing such a measure when his tenure of office 
was merely temporary. 

On the whole, however, the concession has proved 
beneficial, though the experiment was full of danger. 


PAST X. — Lobd AucjcLAin), 1836-1842. 

S '10& Auckland, the tenth Qovemor-General, 

arnved i^Lidia in March 1836, and left it in March 
1842. 

I IOV. His administration is markuu uv : Smamaij 

i Ihs disputed sncoession in Oudh (1887). 

B. The snpefsessloii of tbe treacherous BAja of SatArA (1889.) 


24 • 
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A.o. 1838. 


Oudh afDurSj 
1837. 


SitorA. 1839. 


Tho Afghan ex* 
peditiou, 1839. 

(Map. p. 50.) 


{iye = son.) 


§69. 


Z. Loxd Aucklaaid. 1836-1848. The AfghAa expedition. 


C. The Afghan expedition and disasters (1839-1842). The 
idea of this expedition was conceived in July 1837 ; and the 
catastrophe happened in January 1842 ; just before Lord Auck- 
land’s departure. 

D. The occupation of KumAl. 

£. The first Chinese war (1840). 

§ 108. (hidh, Nasir-ud -din Haidar, King of Oudh, a profligate 
and weak prince, died in July 1S37. Two persons had been 
acknowledged by him as his sons, but afterwards disavowed. 

Tho Begum wished that the elder of these should succeed. 
The British llesident supported the claim of an undo of the 
deceased King, Nasir*ud-d:mla. An insnrrection was headed by 
tho Begum, but. soon put down. 

§ 109. Sat&rd (ch. v. § 147-101). Tho Raja was deposed by ' 
Sir James Carnac in 1839. His brother was placed dtt the 
throne in his stead. Tresichery unhappily characterised tho 
whole dynasty, which owed everything to England. 

§110. The Afghan expedition, | 

(a.) The lands between Persia and the Indu*- (see 
Map), inhabited by warlike hordes, have often given 
conquerors to India, from Mahmud, of Ghazni to 
Ahmed Shah Abdali, who was of the great family of 
the Sudozyes, 

The chief of these tribes was that which possessed 
Kabul. Post Muhammad was then on the throne of 
that city. 

(6.) When Mountstuart Blphinstone visited Kabul in 
1808, the sovereign was Shah Shuja,* a descendant of 
Ahmed Shah Abdali. This king was dethroned shortly 

• Ahmed ^h AbdAl). Ch. Ui. § 15 (10). 


TeimOr Sh&h. Ch. iU. § 19. 



Zeman Sh&l . Ch. x. § 88. 


ShAhShuji^ 
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after; and the states of Afghanistan were divided 
among various members of a rival family, called the 
Bardkzye tribe. The most powerful of these was Dost 
Muhamviadf who possessed Kabul and Ghazni. Riinjit 
Sing, the ruler of the Panjjib, had seized on Kashmir 
and the districts east of the Indus, including Peshawar. 
Herat wtis occupied by a descendant of the Abdali, and 
Balkh was ann(3xed to Bokhara. 


CHAP. x.§i:o. 
A.D. 1839. 


(.^90 miles from 
Kabul.) 


(c.) Shah Shuja lived in Ludiana, in exile, under the 
protection of the British power; he had, in fact, a 
pension of 4,0C0 ruj)ees a month from that Govern- 
ment. 

An expedition he made* in 1834, with the hope of re- 
covering his lost dominions, was unsuccessful, owing to 
the bravery of Dost Muhammad. Shah Shuja returned 
in 1835 to his old place of exile. 

(d.) Soon after this, Persia began to aim at the sub- 
jugation of all these provinces up to the Indus, and 
began by attacking Herat. The Eussian Government 
encouraged the Shah of Persia (who was to repeat the 
exploits of Kadir Shah) in these undertakings; and 
there was a prospect (as many thought) that all W^estern 
Asia would soon form one vast confederacy, under 
Eussian influence ; thus threatening the tranquillity of 
British India. The question was: — Shall England 
interfere in matters beyond the Indus 1 And if so, how ? 

The proverb is current in the East : — “ He who would 
rule Hindustan must first conquer Kabul*' All previous 
rulers of India had done so. Must England also 
acknowledge, that paramount influence in Kabul is 
essential to the lords oi Hindustan P 

Captain Bumes (afterwards Sir Alexander) who had 
been sent as envoy to Kabul, did much by his repre- 
sentations to determine the British authorities to the 
policy of active interference. ■ 


Shab Shuja. 


1834. 


1836. 

Persia and 
Bussia. 


British interfer- i 
ence necessary? 


Bumee. 


(e.) Lord Auckland resolred to restore 3h6h Shuja, 


ShAh Shuja to 
bexestoxed. 
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The titpntf ta 
treetj. 

1838. 


iSirJ.KeneV 
annjot tihe 
Isdiu. 

1888. 


Nflffhten. 


whose claims were thought to be better founded than 
those of Dost Muhammad, and whose cause was be- 
lieved to be the more popular in Afgh^ist&n. Thus, it 
was said, wc should have a friendly and even dependent 
power in Kribiil as a bulwark against Bussian aggression 
in the North-West. The whole scheme was foolish. 
If Lord Auckland had bent his energies to effect a 
reconciliation* between Dost Muhammad and Kanjtt 
Sing, and liad established friendly relations with the 
Afghan Court, the war w »uld have been rendered un- 
necessary. D6st Muhammad was prepared to act as 
an ally of England: Lord Auckland threw him into , 
the arms of Bussia. A treaty was signed, however, 
between Banjit Sing, Shah Shuja, and the British in 
June 1838 ; and a [British force was marched to the 
Indus, for the invasion of Afghanistan. Everyone 
acquainted with India regarded the expedition with 
dismay. 

This army, called ** the army of the Indue!* was drawn 
from all the three Presidencies, and was imder the 
command of Sir John Eoane. One division of it was 
called the Sh&h’s army, and the other the Shfthziida’s ‘ 
(or Prince’s), being nominally under the command of 
Teim&r, the son of Shah Shuja. 

(/.) Mr. W, H. MacNaghten was appointed envoy 
and Minister at the Court of Shah Shuja. He was a 
profound Oriental scholar, had served in many capacities 
with honour, and was then Secretary to the Supreme 
Government. 


DsCsnos of 
HMt. Oogo 
t^8evt.9« 
1838. 


(,.) Meanwhile the ShAh of Persia’s army, 40,000 
strons, which had laid siege to Her&t, tiie. sate of 
AfghuiistAn, was compelled to retreat, mainly t^ngh 
the geniusand gallantry of Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, 
who had been sent into Central Asia by his unde Sir 
Hmiry Potting, Besident of Batch, to pursue ethao* 
logical tesearwes. This led to a reduction of the forces 
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sent to AfghAnistAn, and might ▼ell have put an end 
to the enterprise. The defence of HerAt by Pottinger 
may fairly be compared with Clive's defence of Arcot. 

(h.) The “ShAh’s army” marched from Ferdz-phr 
in December, crossed the Indus, took ^session of 
Bukkur, thence advanced to Shika^Ar, toDadur, at the 
‘ entrance of the Boldn Pass, and to Kettah, ▼here it 
arrived March 26, 1839; and ▼as folloired by the 
> Bobnbay force in April ^ 

Euraehi ▼as taken in February by a naval arma- 
ment. The Amirs of Sind ▼ere opposed to the passaM 
of the British army, but their objections ▼ere roughly 
set aside. (§ 126.) 

The army passed through the KojutPass, and thence 
to KcmdaMr, ▼here all had arrived early in May. i 
There ShAh Shnja ▼as solemnly enthroned. The march 
had been One of terrible privation, bravely borne. 
While the force vas recruiting at Kandahir, tiding 
reached them of the death of the I^jAb lion, Banjit 
Sing, 27th June, 1839. A grand meeting between hun 
and Lord Auckland had taken place in November 
1838, only second in magnificence to 'the meeting at 
BAper (S' 101). 

(t.) The force no^ marched on towards BAbul, and 
the leaders ▼ere surprised to find Ghazni a ▼ell>fortified 
city. They had no battering-train; but the BAbul 
gate ▼as blovm opeuTith a charge of 900 lbs. of gun- 
po^dAr. Major Thompson of the BengAl Enaineers 
▼as the real captor of Ghazni. Brigamer Sale (the 
immortal hero of JellAlAbAd) and Colonel Dennie ▼ere 
among the foremost of a band of heroes ▼hq stormed 
the fortress. I^us “ the bride of the East ” came into 
the hands of the Eng^idi. 

The«iiny moved on and entered Elbul, August 7, 
DAst Mahmatnad having fied before it to IfokhAm. 

4m anziliatx ioroe.^hich had qiaiched through the 



CHAP.rjlK 

A.i>.ia(W. 


kvmr mmmlitmm 

tlirouffliSilidto 

IfMidahiar. 


6,798 feet 
He length tbo* t 
54 iiiUe(k) 

(Comp. Ihtto . 

§ 18 ^ end mep ) 


Bnthnmemnnt 
of ShAh Shnje^ 
1889 .) 

(880 miles 8 .W. 
ciSMML) 


DeethofBoiiJIt 
Sing, 1889 . 

Stoihnlng of 
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The calm before 
the storm, 1841. 


X. &ord AuoUaad, 1836-1M2. The ASjghJtax es;pedltion. 


Khyber Pass, having taken Ali Musjid and Jellalabad 
by the way, arrived at Kabul early in September. 

(j.) The Shah being thus restored to his kingdom, 
the army was sent back ; General Nott and Colonel 
Sale remaining with a part of the Bengal force to de- 
fend the newly restored king. This subsidiary body of 
troops was left there against Shah Shuja’s wishes. Sir 
W. MacNagliten was Besident at the court of the re- 
stored king. The difficulties of the supposed conquerors 
began with the completion of the military enterprise. 

The Bombay force, under General Willshire, on their 
homeward way, took Kelat, the Khan of which had 
most treacherously attacked the army on its march 
towards Kabul. 

(4.) Lord Auckland was now rewarded by being 
created Earl of Auckland. Sir John Keane was made 
Lord Keane of Ghazni. Mr. MacNaghten and Colonel 
Henry Pottinger (afterwards Governor of Madras) were 
created Baronets. Many others were knighted, among 
whom were Bobei*t Sale and Alexander Bumes. A 
great many severe, and sometimes disastrous, conflicts 
had to be engaged in, before Afghanistan was even 
nominally subdued. The last was at Parwan, a village 
ip the Panjshu valley, near the Ghorband Pass, where 
I Ddst Muhammad sustained a final defeat, and surren- 
dered himself to Sir W. MacNaghten (November 1, 
1840). 

He was treated with respect,. and sent to Calcutta, where he had a 
pension assigned to him, and was an honoured guest at the Government 
aouse. 

({.) Profound peace prevailed (at least on the surface) 
from that time till the beginning of October 1841. Sir 
William had been nominated to the Qovemorship of 
Bombay, and vas on the eye of departure, when the 
Ghilj! chie& revolted. Sir B. Sale was marching to 
JellAlibAd, on his return to India, and was epcountered 
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by tliese insurgents. He forced the KArd Kabul Pass, 
made his way with continual fighting to Tazin, thence 
to Juduluck, in the direction of Gimdamuck, and so to 
Jellalabad (November 12), which he found invested on 
every side by hordes of enemies. Afghanistan had 
risen. And the scheme of the insurgents was, that the 
British should be permitted to set out on their return to 
India ; but should be by degrees cut off, till only one 
man was left alive ; and that he should be placed, de- 
prived of his limbs, at the eastern entrance of the 
Khyber Pass, with a letter in his teeth, announcing him 
to be the last survivor of the Afghan expedition. 
General Sale’s skill and bravery prevented the full 
consummation of this plan. 

JellalAbad was a ruinous fortress; but Sale and 
Major Broadfbot soon set it to rights, turned out the 
Afghan population, and put everything into such a 
state as to defy his countless enemies. 

{rn.) Meanwhile at Kabul < the storm broke on thp 
morning of 2nd November 1841. Sir Alexander 
Biirnes was assassinated, with his brother and other 
officers. 

Thoro were braro men at Kabul ; but an unaccountable apathy 
seized upon those in command. Captain Colin Mackenzie gal- 
lantly hold' the fort of Nishan Kh4n in tho city of K&bnl, 
against ovcrwlicliriiiig numbers from tho 22 id to the 4th ; and 
tiicn, his ammunition being expended, cut his way through, 
bringing ofiE the wounded, tho women, and children. Genera^ 
Elphinatono, the chief military authority, was old and incapable. 

Days passod, and the insurrection was allowed to gather 
strength. Lady Sale and her daughter were there. Her narra- 
tive, ieind that of Vincent Eyre (§ 175), give a full account of 
those painful events. 

Sir W. MacNaghten seems to have retained his energy 
and coolness; but he could not command the army. 
Negotiations were commenced with the insurgent 


CHAP. X.§ 110. 
a.d.1840. 


Afgh&nistAn 
rises against the 
British and 
Sh&h i^ttja, 
1841. 


(Comp. § U7.) 
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X. SoKdAnoklaad, 1838-1849. The Afghln ezpadltlon. 


chiefs; and at length Sir William was induced to meet 
Muhammad Akbar Ehan, a son of Ddst Muhammad, 
who had deceitfully offered to put an end to the insur- 
rection, upon being assured of the situation of Vazir 
to Sh&h Shuja, and receiving an immense pecuniary 
reward. At the conference the British envoy and 
Captain Trevor were shot by Akbar Elh&n; and 
Obtains Colin Mackenzie and Lawrence were made 
prisoners. Even this did not arouse the military 
authorities. They agreed to bind the British Govern- 
ment to pay fourteen lakhs as ransom, to evacuate the 
country, and to Restore the deposed king. Against this 
humiliating agreement Major Eldred Pottinger, acting 
as political dgent, protested, but in vain. 

(n.) On the morning of the 6th January 1842, the 
miserable retreat began. Sh&h Shuja was left behind. 
He was for a time acknowledged as king ; but in April 
1842, he was shot, and his body thrown into a ditch. 
Incredible disorder, piercing cold, want of every neces- 
sary of life, and the constant attacks of the blood- 
thirsty AfghAns, who hovered around, rendered this 
march one of continual disaster. They struggled through 
the tremendous pass of Khrd Kabul, and a hot fire 
was opened on them by Ghiljis on the heights. Lady 
Sale was wounded by a shot. Three thousand perished 
in the pass. 

(o.) Now Akbar KhAn appeared again on the scene. 
He offered to take char^ of all the ladies and married. 
ofBcers, and to escort them safely to JellAlAbAd. To 
this at length they were obliged to consent, and thus 
General Elphinstone, Colonel Shelton, Colonel Palmer, 
Majors Pottin^r and Griffiths, with Lady Sale, Lady 
MacNaghten, and a few others, became prisoners in the 
hands of the murderer of Sir W. MacNaghten. Of the 
remainder, only one, Dr. Brydon, arrived at JellAlAbAd 
to tell of the &te of the thousfuids who had left KAbul. 
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This was a calamity almost without a parallel in British 
history. There was but one survivor (besides 120 in 
captivity), out of an army of 16,000 men. 

(p.) At this time it must be remembered that the 
veteran General Nott was maintaining his post at Kan- ^ 
dahar, Sir R. Sale at Jellsilalad, and that General 
Pollock was at Peshawar with an army destined to 
force its way through the Khyber Pass to rescue Sale 
and his companions. Akbar Khan was now supreme 
in Afghanistan. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, a man of profound learning Eawiiison. 
and sagacity, added to largo experience in Eastern 
politics, was the British political agent at Kandahar. 

Tho sequel of tlvo history must be reserved for another section (§ 116). 

Belief will come, and retribution follow. Lord Auckland before leaving 
India made every preparation for the advance of that force, which in the 
time of his successor retrieved these disasters. 

§ 111. The history of tho Earl of Auckland’s administration First ChineF^ 
would not bo complete without some account of the first Chinese 
war. Tho cause of it w^as the smuggling of opium iuto China 
by English merchants. 

The Erapcrcjr of China, in order to check the pernicious habit Opium 
of opium eating and smoking among his subjects, had laid a 
very heavy duty on this drug. 

In putting down the smuggling of opium into tho country, 
which naturally became frequent, tho Chinese authorities com- 
mitted unwarranted outrages on the ships and subjects of Great 
Britain. 

To avenge these outrages, and to put tho Chinese trade on a 
proper footing, the war was undertaken. 

Troops from India, under Sir Hugh Gough, were sciit; and, 
after a series of brilliant exploits, were successfuh in bringing 
the Chinese to terms. 

By the treaty of Nankin the island of Hong-Kong was mode Kong 
over to England ; and four jmrts w'ere opened to European ships. 

These were Amoy, Fu-chow, Ningpo, and Shanghai. 

The Opium War § ** was not popular in England. 


§ 112. At this time the B4ja of Kumfil, who appears to have 

been insane, conducted himself in such a manner as to call for the iMt. 
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XX. LorABIlmilMmiiigh, 1842-1844. Afghan disasUrs rstriivd. 

i-KXStt. 

§ 116. We must now resume (from § 110) tho history 
of the disastrous Afghan exneditiou. In March 1842, 
Ghazni was evacuated by the British troops, almost 
all of whom perished. This was disgraceful and dis- 

Ohainl 

evaonated. 

heartening. 



§ 117. Jellabibitd held oat. The annals of warfare 
contain few things more glorious. An earthquake added 
to the miseries of this heroic garrison, throwing down 
defences that had cost them months of labour. Yet not 
only did they maintain the fort; but, issuing forth, 
drove Akbar Khan away, and burnt his camp. 

The heroic Colonel Dennie fell in this sortie. Major Broadfoot 
and Captain (Sir Henry) Havelock were among the most resolnte 
and energetic of the defenders of the fortress. 

General Pollock (an old officer of Lord Lake’s, who 
had seen forty years of arduous service), with the re- 
lieving army, forced the Khyber Pass on the 5th April, 
and soon after reached Jellalabad. He baffled the 
Khyberis, who were bent on obstructing the march, by 
crowning the heights on either side with his troops. 

§ 118« General Nott meanwhile gallantly held Kan- 
dahar. Throughout the war it is to be noted that the 
Afgh&ns never for a moment held their ground in 
presence of a capable general. 

A body of troops under General England advanced through 
the Bol4n Pass to Kettah ; but were driven back in an attempt 
to advance to relieve General Kott. A second effort was more 
Bucoessful, and they reached Kandahftr ; but tho enterprise of 
their leader had no share in the credit of the expedition. 

§ 119. The unfortunate Shah Shuja was murdered 
in April, at Ksibul (§ 110). 

At this time (April 18 i2) tho Governor-General ordered 
Pollock and Nott to return direct to India, leaving tho national 
honour uuvindicated and the captives unrescued; but these 
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generals, with Mnjor Rawlinson,* evaded compinnee with his 
orders ; and eventually they were permitted, at tLoir own risk, 
to take the noble coarse they did. 

§ 120 . General Pollock now moved on by way of 
Gundamuck, Mammu Khail, Tezin, Kurd-Kabul, and 
Buthak to Kabul, where he ari’ived on the 15th Sep- 
tember. Continual attacks of the enemy were repulsed, 
and the most decided victories atoned for the disgraces 
of the British arms on this same route a year before. 

§ 121 . General Nott having sent a portion of his 
troops back to India, by way of Kettah, now marched 
with the remainder to meet General Pollock at Kabul. 
Several smart engagements were fought against Shams- 
ud-din, in which complete and signal success crowned 
the British arms. Ghazni was again taken, and its 
citadel utterly destroyed. The gates of the tomb of 
Mahmfld of Ghazni, which had eight centuries before 
been taken from the temple of Somnath, were carried 
off, and ^finally deposited among old lumber in the 
fort at Agra! Nott joined Pollock at Kabul, Sep- 
tember 5. 

The proclamation by which tho Governor-General (who received 
the retujTiing army with great pomp nt lj’cr6zpdr) notified tho 
termination of tho war was lamentably deficient in good taste. 
It censured Lord Auckland, and its bombastic reference to tho 
S6mn<Uh gates brought on its author deserved ridicule and rebuke 
from every quarter. It was dated October 1, 1812. 

§ 122 . The prisoners in the hands of Akbar Khan 
were happily and strangely recovered, and joined Sir 
R. Sale at the Urgandi Pass, on the 20th September. 

It had been Akbar Khan’s intention to take them to 
Turkistan, and there to sell them for slaves ; but their 
keeper, Saleh Muhammad Kh&n, was bribed to restore 
them. Sir B. Sale thus recovered his wife and daughter 
on his fiftieth birthday. 
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CH.Z. (183, 181 
.• 0 . 1848. 

' 

Great numbers of the Affi^hAns had retired to Istaliff. 
Thither the English troops, under General McGaekill, 
with an auxiliary force of Euzzilbash horse under 
Captain Colin Mackenzie, followed, stormed the fort, 
and recovered vast quantities of property stolen from 
the British in K&bul. The great bazaar at Kabul was 
blown up : an act which can hardly be justified. 

t 

1 

j 

§ 123. The army was now withdrawn from Af ghan- 
ist&n, and arrived without serious molestation at Ferdz- 
pur. Ddst Muhammad and Hhe other prisoners were 
released, and the whole scheme was definitely aban- 
doned. It had cost .£ 15 , 000 , 000 , and 20,000 lives! 
The war had been undertaken in defiance of the dic- 
tates of prudence. One portion of the transaction is 
humiliating ; but the Whole leaves on the mind a vivid 
impression of the indomitable courage and boundless 
resources of the great majority of vhe Englishmen 
whose names appear in the lustory. 

Settlement of 
j^h&nsffidrs, 

Notb.— Dost Uiihammad was reinstated immediately. From 1843-1S55 
no intercourse existed between him and the Indian Qovemment (§ 119). 
Hp died in June 1863, leavingr sixteen sons. Of these. Shir Ali, alter 
many struggles, made good his position as Amir (1868). 


§ 124. The troubles at GwAlidr next demand our 
attention. Doulat B&o Sindia (ch. v. § 161 ) died in 
1827 . 

Troubles in 
GwAlidr 

Hia widow, daughter of the infamous Shirzt Khftn GhitgA 
(ch. y. § 116.), governed as guardian of her adopted son Jankoji 
till 1833, when the latter assumed the actual management. Ho 
died, February 1843, childless. His widow, a girl of thirteen, 
adopted Bhagfiat BAo, a relative, and a contest for the regency 
commenced between the MahArAni and MamA SahAb, an nncle of 
the deceased chief. The Resident espoused the cause of the 
latter, whom the Queen notwithstanding expelled. 

GwAliftr affairs I 
from 1827 to 

1843 

(See table, cdi.v. ' 
S45.) 

i 

It was evident that a&irs in Gw&lidr were fast 
tending to a state of such utter disorganisation as 

1 

i 
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would have disturbed the peace of the surrounding 
countries. There was in the city an army of 30,000 
infantry, and 10,000 horse, with 200 cannon ; and the 
officers were mostly men of European descent. At 
Labor, too, there was an army of 70,000 Sikhs, officered 
by Europeans, anxious for some pretext for crossing 
the Satlaj. The troubles in the Panj&b had begun. 
(Ch. xi. § 27, 28.) 

The Govemor-Qeneral rightly judged that prompt 
interference was necessary. The British troops, accom- 
panied by Lord Ellenborough himself, advanced across 
the Chambal, and unexpectedly found the Ow&li6r 
army drawn up at Mahdrdjpur, Sir H. Gough, the 
commander-in-chief, had under him Generals Littler, 
Taliant, and Dennis. A complete victory was gained, 
but with severe loss. Sir Hugh says in his despatch, 
that he had not done justice to the gallantly of his 
opponents.’’ 

On the same day another victory was gained at 
Punnidr by Major-General Grey. In these two battles, 
the guns, standards, ammunition, and treasure of ^e 
enemy were taken; and there was nothing left tne 
Gwalidr durb&r but to throw themselves on the cle- 
mency of their conquerors. A council of regency was 
•formed, the British contingent was increased, the debts 
owed by Sindia’s Government to the English were paid, 
and affairs were put on such a footing as to afford a 
I prospect of stability ^d tranquillity to the Gwalior 
state. (Intro. § 12.) 


Battle of Uahl. 
rajpiir. Dec. 29, 
im. 

( \ few mflee 
t£om Gwilidr. j 

HMof Centttl 
India Bgenej. 


(Map of Oentnl 
India, p. 7.) 


Pnnnilr, Dee. 
1843. 

(A few miles 
from Qw&lidr.) 


Settlement of 
Gwalior affairs. 


(Gomp. § 178.) 


Sind: aeum- 
inaiy of ita 
liistorx. 

Bsldchl 
usurpers, 1780. 


§ 125. conquest of Sind (Intro. § 18), and its 
wise govemment bj its conqueror, Sir Cwles Napier, 
render this period memorable. 

In 1786, Sind was seized by a tribe of Belftchis called 
TAlphrs, whose chief was Mir Fatih KhAn. By him 
the country was dirided between rarious members of 
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CHAP. X (115. 

A.V. 18 M 


his Thus Krose the three states of Saidaribdd, 

KhyrpUr, and MirpUr, in each of which a plurality of 
Amtrs held sway, ^ese Amirs — ^foreigners in the 
country — dwelt m castles, followed the chase, and 
treated their subjects much as the Norman beorons did 
their Saxon tenants in the days of King Stephen. 

Erery attempt to trade with the country was dis> 
couraged by the Amirs, who drore away the chief of 
the British factory from Tatta, where an establishment 
had existed from 1799. 


Tliair unwif e. 

(TI16 anotont 
Pottolo.) 


In 1809 a treaty between the Andrs and Lord Minto 
had been signed. In 1820 another treaty permitted 
free intercourse and trade. In 1832 the Indus was 
thrown open, as the result of Sir Heniy Pottinger’s 
mission (§ 101). In 1838 a British Besident was ap- 

g iinted to B!ai^&bM, and the state was thus secured 
om the attacks of Banjit Sing. 

Sind had always been a dependency of E&bul ; and 
Sh&h Shuja now made demands of arrears of tribute. 
This led to further British mediation. The Amirs 
were certainly in a great measure dependent on Eng> 
land, and yet were her bitter and jealous enemies. 

In fact, the Amirs, who had some cause to complain, 
seem to hare been thorotighly hostile and treacherous ; 
and' an attack upon the Besidency, which Sir James 
Outram defended with consummate brarery, brought 
'matters to an issue. 

In October 1842, Sir C. Napier was sent to Sind as 
commander-in-chief and plenipotentiary ; and as he 
was not a man to be trifled 'mth, and had goi^e to ^d 
determined to take possession of the country, he took 
measures at once to seize and destroy the desert strong- 
hold of Imin-ghur, whither one of the leading Amirs 
had fled. This was an exploit of remarkable daring: 

Sir Charles .then advan^ to IGIni, a place six nwes 
from Biddar4b&d, where the Sindian army waa en- 
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ZZ. Lord BUmbozonglL, 1849-1844. 

trenched. A victory v^as gained by the British, alter 
which six of the Amirs, three of Hiyrpur and three 
of Haidarabad, surrendered themselves. 

Shir Muhammad of Mirpur was still in arms ; and 
against him the battle of Haidarabad (or Duhba) was 
fought on the 24th March, resulting in a complete vic- 
tory to the British troops. Mirpur was then occupied, 
and Umerk6t (the birthplace of Akbar) was captured. 

Sind was now taken possession of ; the Amirs, whose 
tyrannous assumption had lasted about sixty years, 
were sent to Benares with liberal pensions ; the Indus 
was fully opened; and “Little Egypt” began, under 
the administration of the great Pro-consul, a new 
career of unexampled prosperity. 

The feeling, however, then prevailed, and posterity 
will deliberately confirm the opinion, that the war was 
unrighteous. It is the one annexation upon which the 
British nation can look with no satisfaction. Good 
has, however, arisen out of manifest evil. 

The Bong41 and Madras sepoys refused to garrison Sind, -with- 
out extra allowances. This wsis ono indication, amongst many, 
of the decay of discipline in the Sepoy army.” Sind -was thus 
garrisoned by Bombay troops. 

§ 126 . The Earl of Ellenborough returned to Cal- 
cutta in February 1844, and set himself vigorously to 
the task of governing the empire, the bounds of which 
he had so much enlarged ; but in a few months he was 
recalled (and, on the whole, rightly so,) by the Court of 
Directors, from whom he had differed on many points. 
This was an extreme exercise of power on the part of 
the court, and it was censured by the Duke of Welling- 
ton and the country generally ; but the wisdom of their 
choice of a successor reconciled the nation to this 
vigorous act of the twenty-four princes of Leadenhall 
Street. 
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JOZ. ImbA Bardlngt, 1844-1847. 

CH.xjia7,ias. 
A.n. 1848. 

Lord Ellenborough left Oalcutta in August 1844. 

He was ambitious, fond of display, and self-reliant ; 
but industrious, able, disinterested, a true friend of the 
army, and a man of undoubted genius. 

To Mr. Wilberforce Bird, his second in Gonnoil, many usefnl 
measures, such as the extinction of slavery in India, are to be 
ascribed. 

His charooter. 

Mr. Wilberforce 
Bird. 

PAST Xn. — ^Lobs UiBDiNaB, 1844-1847. 


§ 127. Sir Eenry (aiterwards Lord) Eardinge. 


(1.) Svmmary. A. His appointment was made to satisfy 
(§ 1^) all parties. He was a highly distinguished soldier and 
statesman, and an intimate friend ot the Duke of Wellington, 
under whom he had fought in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, 
where he lost an arm. 

B. The great events of his administration are connected with 
thd fint Pimjdb war^ and its four battles (fought and won in fifty - 1 
four days) : MMki, Ferdz-aMh, AltUjdif and Sohrdon, 
c. The efforts to put down infanticide, human sacrifices, & 0 ., 
in Gfimsfir. 

fininiiierT of 
LradHtf. 
dinffe*B admini- 
stnoon. 

§ 188. At this time the Fanjftb was in a state of miserable 
anarchy. (Ch. xi. § 26, 27.) 

The Sikl^ were the aggressors. They crossed the Satlaj, De- 
cember 1845. They were repulsed, December 18, at MUdki, by 
Lord Gough ; again, December 21 and 22, at Ferdz^shAh, by Lord 
Gough and Lord Hordinge, after a very severe contest; again, 
January 28, 1846, by Sir Harry Smith, at AUwSl; and finally, by 
Lord Gough, Lo^ Hardinge, and the whole British forces, at 
Sohrdon, February 10, 1846^ after a most gallant and determined 
resistance. (Ch. zi. § 28-82.) 

The first PanlAb 
war, 18t5, 1848. 

Four great 
baiileB. 

§ 189. Dhidip Sing, the youngest putative son of Banilt Sing, 
was now recognized as Bilja of the Fanjlb ; the Po4b between 
the Bils and the Satlaj (the Jullindhur Do4b) was annexed to the 
British empire { and an indemnity to the expenses of this un- 
provoked war was paid by the S^khs. (Oh. z. § 88.1 

TEsetyot 1846. 

1 
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§ 130. Kashmir was then made over te QoUb Sing, a B&jpdt, 
the most prominent Sikh leader, who pud £1,000,000 of the 
tribute. This was on manj aoconnts a wise arrangement. His 
son now rules over that prorinoe in peace ; and measures for 
the improvement of the country have been adopted at the sug- 
gestion of the British (Government* and more especially of the 
Ute Sir H. Lawrence. Still its management is hardly satisfac- 
tory. 


§ ISl. Sir Homy Harding, and Sir Hugh Gtongh wwe both 
niaed to the peerage for their gallant exploits. (Oh. zi. § 34.) 

It seemed as if wars must now cease in the Indian 
possessions of Great Britain. Between Februarj 1843 
and February 1846, eight great battles had been fought, 
in which the three armies of Sind, Gwftlidr, and the 
Fanjdb, numbering 120,000 men, had been annihilated. 
For a few years after this, India in &ct enjoyed an 
erentful peace, the fruit of war. A large reduction in 
the army was now made. ' 

LnA’Bum 

dlnm'ilflMna 

P^. 

§ 13S. I<ord. Hardinge, while averse to any undue 
interference with the prejudices of the people of India, 
promoted educatipn; and, among other wise muust- 
ments, forbade the prosecution of OoTemment works 
on the Sunday. He also mve his assistance to the 
project for tire Ganges canal, and to the plan for the 
construction of railways in India. § 142-146. . 

toma^^SS^ 

jOuB^ Xatood. 

OtJCnAsi 

§ 133. His administration was happily marked by 
vigorous, and ultimately successful, attempts more 
completely to put down infimticide, Saitt,. and human 
sacmoes. These horrible crimes were st^ committed 
in many parts of India; and espedai^ in GHhnsdr and 
in some other parts of (Mssa, and in (londwAna, among 
the Ehonds and other hill-Mbes, the most revolting 
cruelties vrere often perpetrated. The chief of these 
was called the Meriahaacfifioe. The Ehonds, according 
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to Captain Macpherson’s report, were in the habit of 
sacrificing as many as twenty-five human victims at one 
festival. These were kidnapped, or bought, and were 
tortured, with every refinement of cruelty, before being 
actually sacrificed. 

This has now beer effectually put down, chiefly by 
the efforts of those laborious, earnest men. Captain 
S. C. Macpherson, Colonel Campbell, and their assist- 
ants. 

§ 184. Free-trade was promoted ; duties paid for the Enooonigfnient 
introduction of merchandise into some of the large 
towns, such as Lfidi&na, XJmb&la, and Sfirat, were 
abolished; and the real prosperity of the country was 
promoted by this noble ruler, who was at once a wise 
and beneficent administrator and a brave and determined 
warrior. 

Among the men he seleoted for high office were Sir H. Elliot, 

Sir John Lawrence, and Sir Patrick Chant. 

§ 135. The Tftj Mahftl at A^ra, and other archi- Andeiithniid. 
tectui^ remains, were at this time repaired and re- ^ 
stored ; and measures adopted to check the rash and 
careless he,bits by which the many interesting monu- 
ments of past times were being destroyed in various 
parts of the land. 

§136* The Engineering College at Bfirk!, planned TheBArid 
bv the benevolent and laborious Lieutenant-Gtovernor 
of the North-West Provinces, Mr. Thomason, was 
sanctioned and promoted by Liord Hardinge. 

Scarcely any Qovemor-mneral has ever gained so 
much influence over the minds of men in Inma as this 
admirable man.^ He left Calcutta early in 1848, after a la 

government of forty-two months’ duration. 
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PABT Xm.— Eabl or |)iXB 0 V 8 iB, 1848-1856. 


§ 137 . Thb Eabl or D^aovsu was the thirteenth 
QoTemor>Qeneral. 

SaSUDBITof 
i LordDai- 
1 hoaBto*! adxni- 
i niitrKfcton. 

1 

( 1 .) tiugtmary. He amved in Calcutta early in 1848, and 
departed early in 1856. He died soon after hie return, worn 
out with his Indian work. He assumed the supreme power in 
India in his thirty-sixth year. He may be called the last of 
the Company's Govemors-General. 

(2.) The first great eyent of this administration was the second 
PanSib loar, with its two hatUeB and one siege : 

’ (Ch.zLS«K) 

GhiUiaawallah • • • . January 13, 1849. 

Oujar4t February 21 , 1849. 

Mfiltin, taken • • • , January 21, 1849. 

j (5it) 

( 8 .) The commencement of railways and electric telegraphs in 
India was owing to Lord Dalhonsie's energetic influence. 

(4t,) The ** Lex loci'* was passed in 1851. 

( 6.1 The Second Birmese war, Pegpi annexed (1852-8). 

( 6.1 Peace with D 6 st Mohammad (1855). 

(7.) Annexation of Oudh (1856). 

( 8 .) Tanjore (1856) and NAgpur lapsed for want of heirs 
(1853). 

(9.) Compare alao Ch. iii. § 16 (13) ; and Ch. t. § 164. 

Hifiluifaiid 

P 0 li<v. 

Lord DiL 
hoasie*i deolft- 
ration. 

§ 138 . I«ord Dalhousie came out as a peace Go- 
yemor ; as mau^ before him had done, whom circum- 
stances hurried into war. When war broke out a 
second time in the Panj&b, the Gk>yemor-General in 
Calcutta said : — I hayp wished 'for peace ; I haye 
longed for it ; I haye striyen for it. But, if the ene- 
mies of India desire war, war they shall have ; and, on 
my word, they shall haye it with a yengeance.” 

Tho^Legc 

lod.” 

(Oom^ § 01 ) 

In October 1849 a modified form of trial by jury was intro- 
duced. A law, c^ed the Lex loci,** was passi^, ordaining that 
no penal consequences shcmld f^tend the change of religion by 
my man. 
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§ 189. A. The second PanjAb war began with the ontbreak in 

The second Paiu 

MfiltAn (ch. xi. § 35-43), under MfilrAj. (April 1848.) 

Messrs. Agnew and Anderson were basely murdered. 

Jib wir, 184a 

B. A conspiracy was formed in LAhdr at the same time to 
massacre all the British officers in the PanjAb, and to make a 

MiltAn. 


complete revolution in the province. 

c. Lieutenant Edwardee (afterwards Sir Herbert Edwardes), Ed^nurdest 
General Sampson Whish, Lord Gough, and General Gilbert are 
the names that most attract our attention in this short but Gnoert. 
brilliant war. 

D. The result was the annexation of the PanjAb, which was 'rho annexation 
placed imder a Board of Commipsioners, of whom Sir Hcmry the FanjAb. 
Lawrence was president, Sir John Lawrence was second, while 
Mr. Hansel and Sir R. Montgomery were the other members. 

Under these, fifty-six gentlemen were employed as assistants. 

A general disarming of th(! people from the BiAs to the Satlaj now 
took place, when 120,000 weapons w’ci’e surrendered. The result 
was a decrease of crime throughout tlie whole province. 

Lord Dalhousie was made a Marquess. 

Lord Gough, beloved by the army, left India in May 1849. 

Sir C. Napier, who was of a temper and unyielding disposition, was Si^ c, Napier's 
Commander'in-Chief in India, after the dei)artm'e of Lord Gough, ^ere resignation 
was something approaching to a mutiny among the sepoys in the Panjab. 1950 . * 

On this occasion Sir C. Napier exceeded his powers in his attempt to satisfy 
the discontented sepoys; and being rebuked by Lord Dalhousie, resigned 
iu 1850. 

The Duke of Wellington decided that the Governor-General was 
right. 

§140. The second Bimiese war, which broke out The second 
after India had enjoyed the blessings of peace for three 
years, ended in the annexation of Pegu. It arose from 
the oppression of British subjects by the King of Av^i 
and ms officials. The arrogance of the Birmese seems (Comp. § 79 .) 
to have suffered no abatement by the first war, though 
its resulf was so disastrous to them. B[owever, Com- 
modore Lambert by sea, and General Godwin by land, 
soon brought the Birmese to their senses. In annexing 
Pegu (December 21, 1852), by which the kingdom of 
Birma was deprived of the whole of its seaboard. Lord 
Dalhousie, who had entered upon the war with the 
sincerest reluctance, gave the King of Ava a severe 
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lesson ; secured a rich province for his country ; and 
threw open a noble river to the trade of the world. 
Pegu had not been in the hands of these Birma sove- 
reigns more than about a century. The war was con- 
cluded June 30, 1853, after lasting eighteen months, 
and costing a little less than two millions sterling. The 
marvellous energy, skill, and forethought, with which 
Lord Dalhousie himself arranged every detail of the 
I expedition, astonished all India. 

Note.*— R angoon, the capital of Pegu, is oa one of the bmnches of the 
Irawady, called the Syrian river. It is now a place of extensive tmue. 
(Comp. § 79.) 

Colonel (Sir Arthur) Phayre distinguished himself by his successful 
administration of thd new Province. 


§ 141 . In 1853, the Pan jab Board of Commissioners 
was abolished, and Sir John Lawrence was made Chief 
Commissioner, while Sir Henry became agent to the 
Governor-General at Ajmir. Infanticide was sup- 
pressed by the co-operation of the Panj&b nobles them- 
selves. 

The most magnificent system of roads and canals was 
planned and commenced under Colonel (Sir B.) Napier. 
Koads extending for 2,200 miles, and a grand canal 
465 miles in length, will perpetuate the penown of Sir 
£. Napier and Lord Dalhousie. 

The same year Sir Walter Gilbert (the “flying 
General ” of the Panjab), and Sir Charles Napier (who 
assumed the command of the Indian army in May 1846) 
died ; Colonel Mackeson, Commissioner of Peshawar, 
was stabbed by an Afghan fanatic ; and Mr. Thomason, 
Lieutenant-Governor of iLgra, just appointed Governor 
of Madras, was taken away in his fiftieth year. 


§ 142 . The year 1853 saw the opening of the first 
Indiani^way, from Bombay to Tsi^ & Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Ma^onald) Stephenson, who ably oirried 
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out Lord Dalhousie’s plans, 'India is chiefly -indebted 
for the introduction of rail-trajs. Their extension since 
that time has been rapid and most beneficial. 

There are now 5,051 milee of railway in In^la. upon which a fiaa of 
£70,000,000 haa been expended. 

§ 143s Telegraphic communication, under the ener- 
getic superintendence of Dr. O’Shaughnessej (now Sir 
William O’Shaughnessey Brooke), began .to extend itself, 
with extraordinary rapimty, over the length and breadth 
of the land. 

§ 144* ^ December 1853, the B&ja of Nagpur died 
without issue, and having adopted no heir. (Ch. v. 
§ 159.) Lord Dalhousie, as lord paramount, annexed this 
state, as having lapsed to the power which reorganized 
it in 1818. 

This **aan6xation policy** has been fiercely condemned, and as warmly 
defended. It is one of the distinguishing characteristics of Lord Dal- 
housie’s brilliant administration. 

It is conreniont to notice here the less important annesation of the 
SattAra territo^ in 1849. The Baja died without an heir in 1848. (Gh. Y. 
§ 184.) Sir G. Clerk,. Governor of Bombay, strongly advocated the pueing 
of his adouted son on the throne. Uis successor, Lord Falkland, took a 
contrary view. Sir John Mialcolm had held that adoptions should be sanc- 
tioned. Lord Dalhousie decided that the adoption should entitle the 
person adopted to succeed to the ixirsonal nroperty, but not to thepolltiosl 
disnity. The Court of Directors then laid down this general principle 
** By tlis ysncral law and ciwtom of India, a dependent principality like toot of 
Sattdra, cannot pass to an adopted heir, vithont the consent of the paramount 
power. Ws arc under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give sack conse^ and 
tks amcrot interests committed to our charge are best consulted by witkkoldina it." 
(January 24, 1848.) (Comp. § 187.) 

§ 145. The renewal of the Company’s Charter, for 
the last time, occupied the attention of the Imperial 
Parliament during several months of 1858. 

The Oouit of Directors was reduced from twenty-four to eighteen ; six 
cf these were to be appointed by the Crown; civtt appointment! were 
thrown open to competition ; the Maoanlsy oo^ was introduced ; Bengil 
was not under a Ideutenant-Govemor ; the Company’s Snddsr Conns were 
blended with Her Miejeety*! Supreme Courte et the prestdency towne; end 
a eompKtlieiieiye eyetem of State education for India wee eenctloiied. The 
deepetbhln whkh the preeent eyetemofedncetlon wee eBBonnccdliM been 
cel6d “tie fateUeotnal ihartcr of India." 


CH.Z.(148»145. 
A.S. 1858. 


Tdegiepie. 


NlfpfirafiUn. 
Deo. 11, 1853. 


(Comp. §187.) 
TheSatUm 


Diyerritgrof 

opinion. 

Lord Del. 

honsie'e 

deoision. 

The Directore 
lay down tho 


prindple. 

Renewal of the 
Charter, 1858. 


Ghaufoik 
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^ Early in 1854^ Colonel Cantley’s great Ganges Canal, 

IWi. 500 miles long (wMoh had been commenced in Lord Anckland’s 
time), was opened with great ceremony ; and its author left 
India with nnanimons applause. 


JhAnsland 

KerowU,18M. 

(Ker&oli) 


The Kuwlb of 
1854. 

Thees-PelshwA. 


§ 147 . The B4ja of Jhinsi and the chief of Eerowli both died 
childless in 1854. The dominions of the former were “ annexed ’ 
we shall see more of Jh4nsi affairs. (§ 181.) Those of the latter 
were handed over to Hadden F41, a new relative of the late chief , 
by whom it is still well governed. The MahftrAja has been 
appointed Grand Commander of the Star of India. (Introd. 
§36.) 

The titular Xuw&b of the Eamatlc died in 1853. His uncle, Ailm J&h, 
claimed to succeed him. This was disallowed ; hut suitable provision was 
made for the latter, as the representative of the family. (Comp. § 44.) 
[For tilie conditional annexation of Berlr, sec Chap. iii. $ 16 (12).] 

!&e death of B4jl Bao, the ez-Pe8hw&, took place in 1^. (Ch. v. § 15S. ) 


IiamI oSiiMifl § ^ Hallida^ was appointed first Lieutenant-Governor of 

xjomomuon. hold Hams succeeded Sir H. Pottinwr as Governor of 

Madras. Colonel (Sir James) Ouiram succeeded Cmonel (Sir William) 
Sleeman as Besident of Oudh. 


Events of 1855. 


TheShntil 

insuneotion. 


TheSantUs. 


§ 149, In 1855, a treaty was made with the restored 
Dost Muhammad; a loan for public works was opened ; 
and the crime of torturing people to extract eyidence, 
or to compel payment of aiTears of taxes — a crime 
often committed by native officers — ^was put an end to. 
Of this last measure, Sir J. Lawrence in the Panj&b, 
and Lord Harris in Madras, were the most zealous pro- 
moters. An outbreak of the Santals among the hill 
ranges of Eajmahal (Introd. § 33) was put down only 
by the proclamation of martial law in the disturbed 
districts, and the vigorous measures of General Lloyd. 
This district is now a non-regulation commissionership. 

The Santils axe an ahoriginsl race, inhabiting the western frontier of 
BengU from near the aea tc the hills of Bhagulpftr, and numbering about 
two miUiona. 


FoZT**"* § 150. annexatioii of Oodh ig tha gnateat 
iiL efvoit of thia period. Oodh, hj the tieaty of 1801, 
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was under the especial guardianship of the British 
power. It had been shamefully ill- governed. Inter- 
vention was a duty of common humanity. Colonel reb.7,i8S6. 
Sleeman urged it, and Lord Dalhousie, with the unani- 
mous concurrence of his council, advised it. The Home 
Government, going beyond the Indian authorities, 
commanded annexation; and Vajid Ali ceased to reign. 

The king wept and put his turban into Colonel Outram’s 

hands, but would sign no treaty. He receives <£120,000 

sterling a year. Oudh will require another reference (§ 164^ 174 , i84.) 

before we close this history. 

§ 151 . I<ord Dalhousie left Calcutta, 6th March 1856, aose of Lord 
utterly broken down by eight years of ^nspakable ^SSSStaition, 
anxieties and toils. He very closely resembled, but in isss. 
many points excelled, his great predecessor, the Marquis 
of Wellesley, who had governed and mightily extended 
the British dominions in India fifty years before. 

Every part of the empire felt his influence. The 
Panjab, Pegu, and Oudh were added to the British 
dominions. A vigorous and beneficial impulse was given 
to every department. Every means of improving 
India, and of communicating to her all the advantages 
of Western civilisation, was adopted. 

A pension of o65,000 a year was voted to him. 

The renown of James Andrew Bamsay, Marquis of Death in I80O. 
Dalhousie, who died 19th December 1860, will never 
perish. 


PAET XIV. — ^The Adminibtbation op Lord 
Caening, 1866-1861. 

§ 152 . Lord Canning, the fourteenth Governor- XoidOnadBi. 
General, and the first VicerOT of British India, suc- 
ceeded on the 29th February 1856. He was a scholar, 
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a statesman of experience, and a man of wonderful 
coolness, patience, and firmness. 

His administration may almost be said to begin and 
end with the Sepoy war.” 

Interne Angll- 
cen feeling. 

§ 153* I<ord Dalhousie’s influence ha^ stirred up 
throughout India an intense desire for progress and 
reform. The tendency was undoubtedly to throw 
eperyt^g into an English shape, and to urge on a 
civilisation which may be called epidemic ” rather than 
“ endemic ; ” rather forced upon the country from with- 
out, than arising from the development of higher 
principles within the minds and hearto of the people of 
India themselves. 

Seforme in the 
Bengal enny, 
1856. 

§ laa. An important though unpopular reform among the 
high-oaste soldiers of BeiigAl was carried out in 1856 ; all sepoys 
enrolled in future were to be enlisted for general service, as 
soldiers should be. 

ThePeninn 
war, 1856-1857. 

(Baiktrf.) 

§ 155. Persian war began in November 1856, and 
was ended bj a treaty signed in Paris in March 1857. 

It was caused by the insolent behaviour of the Persian 
Court, which bad never forgiven the English for hin- 
dering their acquisition of Her&t [§ 110 (|7)-] 

The island of Earrack was taken (December 4, 1856). 
An engagement was fought atBushair; and, a few 
days after, Busbair, the object of the expedition, sur- 
rendered. The loss of life was very trifling. 

Treaty with 
■ Ddet If Ilham- 
mad. 

§ 156. An additional treaty was now signed by the 
old opponent of England, Ddst Muhammad, by which 
he Ix^d himself to md the British against Persia, by 
mainta-ining an army of 18,000 men, the British Qovem* 
ment paying him £120,000 per fmnnm to'maiutain this 
army, w J. Lawrence and Major iEdwardes were the 
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159. 


main authors of this beneficial arrangement, which had 
a great effect in disposing the Shah of Persia to retire 
from the contest. 


§ 157. The gallant Sir James Outram, the Bayard of 
India, had now joined the Persian expedition as its 
commander-in-chief. On the 5th February he drove 
the enemy from their entrenchments at Barasjiin 
(forty-six miles from Bushaii), and on the 7th the 
battle of Eiishab was fought, in which the Persian 
army was well-nigh annihilated. 

Muhamrah, commanding the passage of the 
Euphrates and the water approach to Ispahan, was 
taken on the 26th with scarcely any loss. This ended 
the war ; a truce was granted to the prayer of the Per- 
sians, and plenipotentiaries signed a peace in Paris, 
March 4. 

The Persians made amends for the slights they had 
put upon the British power, and formally renounced all 
claim upon Her&t and Afghanistan. 


Sir James Out- 
run in Persia. 


Peace with . 
Persia. 

March 4^ 1857. 


§ IBS. DistnrbanceB now took place in China. The mandarins 
of Canton were the aggressors, and the Chinese Governor Yeh 
offered a reward for the head of every Englishman. After some 
severe reprisals on the English part, and two bombardments of 
Canton, Lord Elgin was sent on a special mission to Pekin. 

Hearing the news of the tronbles in India, he brought up to 
Calcutta all he conld spare of his troops. On his arrival at 
Canton, in conjunction with the French plenipotentiary, Baron 
Gros, he ordered an attack on that city. Yeh was taken prisoner 
and sent to Calcutta, where he died. The expedition then pro- 
ceeded to Shanghai ; and was nearing Pekin, when the childish 
emperor agreed to treaties with England, France, America, and 
Bnssia, by which all commercial privileges were conceded to 
those powers. 


China, 1857. 


Teh. 


Commercial 
treaty with 
China. 


§159. Nov broke out the Simoy We cannot The Sapor 

gire its full histoir; but will Aetch an outline, which iw. 
we student must fill in for himself. 
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The BengAl natire arm had been in an nnsatisf^toiy 
state for sometime. Sir Cf. Napier had giren the warning 
that the Bengal sepojs were not to be trusted. 

The want of intercourse and sympathy with their men 
on the part of the European officers ; the taking away 
of authority from the officers commanding regiments ; 
the issue of the Af gh&n war ; a want of firmness in the 
attitude of the Goyemment towards its sepoy army ; a 
dread of the yiolent introduction of Christianity ; and 
of changes affecting their caste and customs ; and the 
annexation of Oudh, from which a great majority pi 
the sepoys came; all these, and many more reasons, 
haying weight with none but uninstructed minds, 
rendered the sepoys ready for reyolt 
It was also the centenary of Plassey. A hundred 
years had been assigned as the duration of the British 
|Kaj, and the hundredth year had come. 

§ 160. Early in 1857 the new Enfield rifles were in- 
troduced into the Indian army ; and the absurd report 
was spread abroad that the (bridges issued had been 
I smeared with the fat of pigs and of cows, in order 
that; Mussulman and Hindii alike might be defiled. 

§ 161. The mutiny began at Berh&mpfir, in the 19th 
Begiment, which was disbanded in March 1857. 

Soon after occurred the disgraceful circumstance 
which gaye a name to the mutineers. 

A young sepoy called Mangal P&ndi, of the 34th 
Begiment, maddened with hhomgy rushed out of his hut, 
called upon his comrades to unite in defence of their 
religion, and leyelled his piece at the serjeant-major. 
The piece missed fire, but not ohe soldier interfered to 
hinder his mad attempt. He then attacked his adjutant 
and another officer. He at last aimed at General 
Hearsay ; but, changing his purpose, tipmed his weapon 
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against himself. He fell wounded, and ten dajs after 
was hung, with a Jemad&r who had stood by without 
doing his duty. 

Mutineers after this were generally called Pa/ndis. Fmak, 


§ 162. Fakirs and other emissaries were now in every 
village and bazaar, from the Slopes of the Himilavaa, 
to Cape Comorin, spreading the most atrocious &ib 6- 
hoods, uttering the wildest prophecies, of the downfall 
of British power, and striving to excite a rebellion. 

Small flat cakes of flour and water, called chaf^attieSf ChappattiM. 
were sent from village to village, and were passed on by 
the villagers, who only learnt from this token that some 
great struggle was impending. The English in India 
were seated over a mine ready to explode. 


§ 163. Meanwhile the adopted son of the late Peshw&, Dhuidn 
who lived at Bhitur, near Ehanpur (ch. v. § 158), was * 
the mainspring of disaffection. His secretly, 
ulla-Ehan, a plausible miscreant, had been sent to 
England as the agent of Dhundu Pant, and had beeu 
treated there with a foolish consideration, to which he 
had no right whatever. He and his master now passed 
hither and thither, lying and plotting. The old King ingntitade of 
of Delhi and his sons were ready for anything that 
might give them a chance of restoring the Mogul 
dominion ; forgetting that they owed their very exist- 
ence to the English, who had saved them from the 
Mahratta oppressor in 1803. 

§ 161. The ex-Eing of Oudh, in Calcutta, was in the The oonepSn^ 
conspiracy. Man Sing, chief of the Purbias, from which gm) 
tribe very many of the sepoys came; and, the members of (hitrod, § ss.) 
.th^ families of the dispossessed Mahratta chiefs of 
NAgpflr and Sat&rft, were also in the secret ; but the 
British Government was in profound ignorance of the 
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extent and nature of the danger ; and warnings were 
disregarded. 

^ MTtonn of Yet never were more resolute and able men in India 
indiu&pin. those who saved the British Indian empire in that 
eventful crisis. Lord Canning, Sir H. Lawrence in 
Lucknow, Sir John Lawrence at Labor, and Lord 
Elphinstone in Bombay, ore to be added to an illustrious 
band of warriors, whose deeds surpass anything of 
the kind in ancient or modem history. 

§ 165. Incendiary fires at the various cantonments, 
insolence of demeanour, and murmurs against the 
The oaiittMic at officers, were now constant; but the 10th May wit- 
]gmt,]ia 7 io, great outbreak of the rebellion, at 

Mirut. At that station ninety-five troopers of the 3rd 
Seuli) ™ Light Cavaliy had refused to use the cartridges issued ; 

though every assurance was given to the men that these 
cartridges had been prepared in the same way as those 
they had always used. These mutineers were sentenced 
to imprisonment for various terms. To rescue them, 
the whole of the natives in Mirut rose, massacred all 
they found of European parentage of every class and 
age, burnt the station, and marched off to Delhi. No 
adequate effort to check them was made by the old 
general in command. 

§ 166. On the 11th of May the same horrible scenes 
185 ^’ 11 # enacted in Delhi. The commissioner, Mr. Prasei* ; 

the captain of the king’s guard, Captain Douglas ; Mr. 
Jennings, the Besidcncy chaplain ; and his daughter ; 
were murdered in the palace, in the sight of the king ; 
and, almost certainly, with his sanction. 

Yet this scene of carnage and sickening treachery is 
connected with one of the grandest feato of heroism 
that history records. 
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When the tidings of the Mirut massacre reached 
Delhi, nine officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, 
managed to close the gates of the arsenal, the greatest 
in the north-west of India. They then made some 
hasty preparations for defence, and laid a train of 
. powder from the magazine to some distance. Alone, 
those heroes defended their post, till swarms of 
assailants were, by means of scaling-ladders, surmount* 
ing the walls. TW the train was fired, and the little 
band of devoted men made their way through a sallj* 
port on the river face, covered with wounds. They 
were Lieutenants Willoughby, Baynor, and Forrest; 
Conductors Shaw, Buckley, and Scully ; Sub-Conductor 
Crow ; Sergeants Edwards and Stewa^. Scully fired 
the train, and was seen no more. Willoughby, their 
young leader, scorched and crippled, died of his wounds 
at Mirut. 

From the city, now a pandemonium, many Europeans 
escaped ; but what pen can describe the miseries of the 
fugitives, or the edmness and courage with which 
they were borne ! 

§ 167. The occupation of the Mogul capital by the 
rebels was the signal for risings and massacres in amost 
every station in Bengal and the north-west. The 
Mirut massacre was premature. What would have 
been the result if this gigantic plot had fully ripened ! 

Ferdzpiir, Bareilly, Moradabad, ShA&jeh&npfir, 
Ehanpur, Jlifinsi, Ben&res, Allahab&d, Hansi, Hissar, 
Patihghur, Dinapfir, Jullindhiir, and many other 
places, furnished sad tales of perfidy and cruelty. 

§ 168. At L&h6r, Messrs. Montgomery, McLeod, and 
Brigadier Corbett disarmed the sepoys, whose traitorous 
inclinations were evident, in a prompt and masterly 
style. 


Wniooghby and 
hii hMrao eom- 
ndM. 


TIuilMross of 

thoIMU 

mmbaI. 


Goneml iuiur- 
rootions, Kay 
1»7. 


Uh&r. 
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* At PeshAwar, Beid, Cotton, Chamberlain, Nicholeon, 
and Edwardes, communicating with Sir John Lawrence 
by telegraph, dirarmed the native troops ; and hung a 
few native officers, traitors caught in the act. These 
measures saved the Panj&b. 

The 55th N.C. at MurdAn mutinied. Swift, inexor- 
able, awful punishment followed. 


Sir JolmlAir- 
reBM oomM to 
ihexMoiM. 


(qLzLSa) 


FideUlvof the 
Cis-SfttlaJ pro- 
tected SUtei. 


§169. Sir John Lawrence had now leisure to come 
to the rescue of the Cis-Satlaj stations: to save the 
enmire. 

The Sikh chiefs, British feudatories, stood nobly and 
loyally by the paramount power. The ruler of E^hmir, 
the Bftjas of Jhind, Eapurthala, and Pattiala ; the old 
Sirdftrs, T£j Sing, Shamshir Sing, Joufthir Sing, and 
many others, raised Sikh troops, and armed their re- 
tainers to aid their former foes. Thus fresh relays of 
troops were constantly sent from the Panj&b to the 
scene of action. 


§ 170. Thither we must now return. “ On to Delhi 
was the watchword. To Delhi each regiment, as it 
mutinied, marched off to swell the army that was to 
restore the Empire of the Mogul. On the other hand, 
everj detachment of British troops and allies was 
destined to the service of wresting from the hands of 
the rebels a place whose very name was strength to 
them. 

Lientei^tde At Mynpiiri, a young lieatenant, called De Kantzow, with 
Kantsow. wondernil “ courage, patience, . good judgment, and temper,*’ 
almost alone,, withstood the roaring tide of mutiny. Kot a rupee 
was taken from the treasury, not a life was lost. And this was 
only one among many instances of heroic firmness. 


; Hr.ColTin. 


§ 171. Mr* Colvin, the Lieatenant-Coveniar of Agra, 
failed in energy ; and hie proclamation, offering inunu- 
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nity to all who would pve up their arms, and go quietly 
home, was deservedly ridiculed as an attempt to “ wasn 
out with rose-water the reek of a blood-stained rebel- 
lion.” It was repudiated at once by Lord Canning. 

Sterner, wiser men were soon on the spot. 

§ 172. Th« memories of Blanpur are among the 
saddest in the history of British India. There, under 
Sir Hugh Wheeler, aided by Captain Moore, the gar- 
rison held out gallantly for three weeks (June 6th to 
27th), in wretched buildings, suffering every privation, 
and surrounded by a vast multitude of savage enemies. 
They were then cnveigled by the miscreants Dhundu 
and Aiiim-ulla into a surrender. Numbers were shot in 
the boats which were, as they imagined, to carry them 
to All&habad; and the others, women and children, 
were cut to pieces in a small room, and their bodies, 
still quivering with life, thrown into a well. 

Lieutenants Mowbray. Thompson and Delafosse, with a band of thirteen 
privates, after a heroic defence, escaped. 

Thus, while many and terrible were the scenes of 
treacherous carnage during these mutinies, Elianpiir 
I and Delhi will remain associated in English minds with 
the Black Hole, Patna, Seringapatam, and Vellore, as 
having been rendered especially infamous by the 
atrocities there perpetrated. 

Circumstances like these account for, while they 
cannot justify, the indiscriminate slaughter that too 
often disgiuced the British soldiers at this maddening 
crisis. 

§ 173. Meanwhile two of the most distinguished 
heroes of the war were 04 their way to the faw spot. 
These were Lieutenant-Oolonel James Neill and Sir 
Henry Havelock. Neill, when the station-master at 
Howrah would have started the train without some of 
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Mr. Garre 
Tucker and Mr. 
Gubbins in 
Benirei. 


XhinpOr. 


his soldiers, simply put him under arrest till all had 
arrived. British troops bei^an to pour into Benares, 
and were passed on to the upper provinces. On 17th 
June Sir P. Grant, from Madras, took the place of the 
Commander-in-Chief , General Anson, who had died of 
cholera at £urnal on the 27th of May. 

Benares was kept safe, under incredible difficulties, 
by Mr. CaiTe Tucker, the commissioner, and Mr. 
Frederick Gubbins, the sessions judge, aided by Surat 
Sing, a loyal State prisoner, Bao Narain Sing, the Baja 
of Benares, and a few others. 

On the last day of June Havelock reached Allahabad, 
and Neill left for Khanpur. 

The battle of Ehanp&r was fought on the 16th of 
July. The BitAr troops were completely routed. Major 
Benaud and Captain Beatson, two noble soldiers, died 
about this time of wounds and cholera. 


On the 25th July Havelock marched into Oudh ; and 
his subordinate Neill was at the same time inflicting 
condign punishment on the butchers of Ehanpiir. 


SirH. Lairvsnoo 
in Lucknow. 


Havoloek 
mUotm it. 


Sir JamM Out- 

ttm. 


DMiaoCMiOI. 


§ 174. In Lucknow, which he had held (aided by 
Banks, Inglis, and Fulton), Sir H. Lawrence was killed, 
on the 2nd July, by the bursting of a shell. In him 
England lost one of her best, most generous, and heroic 
men. The defence was maintained by the survivors 
with equal spirit. It was not till he had three times 
crossed the ^nges, that Havelock (on the 25th Sep- 
tember), after innumerable victories, made his way into 
Lucknow. The chivalrous Sir James Outram was now 
in command ; but he waived his right, and entered the 
city as a subordinate of Havelock, from whom he would 
not take the glory of effecting the relief of the city, 
for which he had undergone so much. . 

Brigi^ier-Qeneral Neill was killed in the flnal ad- 
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vonce. He vas in his forty-eighth year, when his 
brilliant career thus terminated. 

Outram was now master of Lucknow, but he could do 
nothing more than hold the place. 

§ 175. The defence of Arrah must not be forgotten. 
This place is on the west of the S6ne, and a little to 
the S.W. of Dina^mr, where three native regiments had 
mutinied. For a whole week Arrah was kept by two 
gentlemen of the names of Wake and Boyle, with a 
small band of Sikh and English refugees, against 
upwards of 3,000 rebels. Their fortress was an open 
bungalow. On the 2nd August Major Vincent Eyre 
gained the brilliant victory of Bibigung; which was 
followed up by other successes, by which the rebel 
Eoer Sing was driven into the jungles, and that part of 
the country cleared of rebels. 

§ 176, But the great interest of the rebellion centres 
in DelhL We must pass from the banks of the Ghmt! to 
those of the Jamna. On the 8th June, Sir H. Barnard, 
after a severe action, took possession of the heights new 
DelU, and the siege began. The - besieged h^ eve^- 
thing in their favour. The city, thoroughly fortified, 
was seven miles in circumference. Its defenders were 
almost countless, and they had an inexhaustible supply 
of heavy guns and ammunitipn. The Jamna flowed 
beneath its eastern wall, and the well-defended bridge 
over it freely admitted reinforcements and supplies. 

The besiegers (more besieged than besieging) were 
few, sickly, overworked ; many of them raw recruits; 
and their guns did not suffice even to check the enemy’s 
fire. We cannot give the details of those patient, pm- 
dent, and valiant operations, which ended in the capture 
of ]>^ on the 20ffi of September 1857. 


CH-XSIWIITS. 
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There was a great straggle on the centenary of 
Plassey, 23rd June ; but the mutineers were triumph- 
antly repulsed. The prophecy had indeed been every- 
where confidently uttered that the hundredth year from 
Plassey, the year 1867, would see the extinction of the 
British Baj. This was said to be founded upon some 
astrological calculations. 

Sir H. Barnard died of cholera on 4th July, and was 
succeeded by General Archdale. Wilson, Baird Smith, 
Hodson of the Guides, Nicholson, and Hope Grant, 
among a multitude of others, distinguished themselves. 

The King of Delhi was taken prisoner by Hodson, 
and his two sons and grandson shot. 

§ 177, The rebellion was now really put down. Sind 
was kept quiet by Sir Bartle Prere and General Jacob. 
Lord Elphinstone was equal to the emergency in Bom- 
bay. The able and patriotic Sir Salar Jung maintained 
tranquillity in the Nizam’s dominions. It was well 
that the Haidarabad force and the contingent were 
under such men as General Coffin and Colonel Hill. 

The Indor mutineers were disposed of by Brigadier 
Greathed’s flying column. 

* Nipalese troops under Sir Jung Bah&dar did good 


April. 18S8. 

Death of Have- 
look. Hot. 2Sb 


J11110IBS6; 


§ 178. The relief of Lucknow and the rescue of the 
garrison by Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde), 
was another great event. 

Sir H. Havelock died on the 25th November, and 
his name will live as a man of the purest and bravest 
type. 

The Q-wftlidr contingent mutinied in the middle of 
Octol^r, detlooning their B4ja; but their triumph was 
ahori (§ 181.) 
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jii&nat. The strong fortress of Jhansl, defended by its heroic 

April 1853. but cruel Bani, Lakshmi Bai, was taken; and she 

escaped, to, fall in battle at the siege of Gw^i6r. 

Qwaiidr. Gw&lior was taken, and the noble young Mah&raja 

fSae table, cii.r. restored, in the middle of June 1868. 

* mi Tantia Topi, the skilful but cruel leader, was taken 

§fe.) by Major (now Sir Eichard) Meade, tried, and hanged 
in April 1869, as his share in the IQianphr massacres 
deserved. Man Sing had surrendered himself some 
days before ; and he gave the information which led to 
the capture of this great criminal, near Parone. 

The capture of Tantia Topi seemed to extinguish the 
last spark of the rebellion. 

TheNini. The Nana perished, it is supposed, in the Nipal 

jungles. The Begum escaped to Katmandu. 


Peel and Ten- 
ablee. 


§ 182. Among others. Sir W. Peel, commander of a 
naval brigade, and Mr. Venables, of Azimgurh, an 
indigo planter, lost their lives, after covering them- 
selves with glory. 


TbethfeegiM §183. The storming of Delhi, the final capture of 
^ Lucknow, and Sir H. Kose's (afterwards Loiv"* Strath- 
ac vemen . campaign in Central India are among the master- 

pieces of modem warfare. 

Oudh. §184. Lord Canning, in July 1858, declared by 

proclamation the lands of Oudh forfeited, save in the 
case of six loyal landowners, offering indulgence to all 
who threw themselves on British mercy. As his “ cle- 
mency had been blamed before, so now he was accused 
of undue severity. But, in fact, this measure of con- 
fiscation was meant to prepare the way for a plan for 
placing the loyal among the landed aristocracy of Oudh 
on a footing of greater security and respectability. 
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§ 185 . On the 2nd August 1858, a bill received the 
royal assent, by which British India was placed under 
the direct authority of the Crown. 

The machinery of government in England was to 
consist of a Secretary of State for India, aided by a 
Council of fifteen. Eight of these must have served 
in India for ten years. 

The Directors of the East India Company, at one of 
their last meetings, voted to Sir John Lawrence a pension 
of c£2,000 a year, thus nobly closing their wonderful 
career. 
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Af anmption of 
' the Oovern- 
xnentof India 
by the Crown. 

The GoTersi 
ment of the 
Court of Direc- 
tors came to an 
end, 1858. 


Peneion to Sir 
J. Lawrence. 


Other great changes have followed. The local Euro- 
pean army has been abolished. The Civil Service has 
been thrown open to public competition, as have the 
engineer and artillery services. 

§ 186 . The proclamation issued by the English 
.Government on the assumption of the direct control of 
British India will fittingly close this subject. Trans- 
lated into all the languages of the coimtry, it was read 
aloud> in every station in India, on the let November 
1858. 


llieQiieen*t 


Proclamation by the Queen in Council to the Princes, Chiefs, 
and People of India. 

“ Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Groat 
Britain and Ireland, and of the Colonies and Dependencies 
thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

“ Whereas, for divers weightier reasons, we have resolved, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, to take upon 
ourselves the government of the torritories in India, heretofore 
administered intrust for us by the Honourable East India Gom- 
pany. 

** Now, therefore, we do by these presents notify and declare 
that, by the advice and consent aforesaid, we have taken up<m 
ourselves the said government ; hnd we hereby* call upon all our 


India tidosn by 
the Crown. 


AQsglaiioo das. 
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Natiye Frinoei 
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protected. 


India one wMIi 
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BQbjectB within the Baid territorieB to be fiiithfnl, and to bear 
true allegiance to ns, . onr heira and Bnooessors, and to submit 
themselves to the authority of those whom we may hereafter, 
from time to time, see fit to appoint to administer the govern- 
ment of our said territories, in our name and on our behalf. 

“And we, reposing especial trust and confidence in the 
loyalty, ability, and judgment of onr right trusty and well beloved 
Cousin and Councillor, Charles John, Viscount Canning, do 
hereby constitute and appoint him, the said Viscount Canning, 
to be our first Viceroy and Governor-General in and over our said 
territories, and to administer the government thereof in our 
name ; and generally to act in our name and on our behalf, 
subject to such orders and regulations as he shall from time to 
time receive from us through one of onr principal Secretaries of 
State. 

“And we do hereby confirm in their several offices, Civil and 
Military, all persons now employed in the service of the Honour- 
able East India Company, subject to our future pleasure, and to 
such laws and regulations as may hereafter be enacted. 

“ We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all 
Treaties and Engagements made with them by or under the 
authority of the Honourable East India Company, are by us 
accepted, and will be scrupulously maintained, and we look for 
the like observance on their part. 

“We desire no extension of our present territorial poBBesBions ; 
and while we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no en- 
croachment on those of others. We shall respect the rights, 
dignity, and honour of Native Princes as our own ; and we desire 
tlmt they, as well as our own subjectsi should enjoy that pros- 
perity and that social advanceqient which can only be .secured by 
internal peace and good government. 

“ Wo hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian terri- 
tories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all other ' 
subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, 
we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

“ Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and I 
acknowledging with giutitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and desire to impose our convictions on any of our 
subjects. We declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure that 
none be in any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted, by 
xeaion of their religious faith or obsertances, but that all shall j 
aRkebnjoy the equal impartial protection of the law ; and we do 
•trfotly oWge and enjoin all those who maybe in authority mder. i 
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QB, that they abstain from all interference with the religions Tolwatten. 
belief or worship of any of our subjects, on pain of our highest 
displeasure. 

'* And it is our furt)ier will that, so far as may be, onr subjects, OtBoM thrown 
of whaterer race or creed, bo freely and impartially admitted to 
offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified 
by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to dischai'ge. 

We know and respect the feelings of attachment with which Bights of sno- 
the natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from cession, 
their ancestors ; and we desire to protect them in all rights con- 
nected therewith, subject to the equitable demands of the State ; 
and we will that generally, in framing and administering the law, 
due regard be paid to the ancient rites, usages, and customs of Usages. 

India. 

“ We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been Hie Bebellion. 
brought upon India by the acts of ambitious men, who have de- 
ceived their countrymen by false reports, and led them into open 
rebellion. Our power has been shown by the suppression of that 
rebellion in the field. We desire to show our mercy by pardoning 
the offences of those who have been thus misled, but who desire 
to return to the path of duty. 

Already in ono province, with the view to stop the further Aamesty. 
effusion of blood, and to hasten the pacification of our Indian 
dominions, our Viceroy and Governor- General has held out the 
expectation of pardon, on certain terms, to the great majority of 
those who in the late unhappy disturbances have been guilty of 
offences against our Government, and has declared the punish- 
ment which will be iiiflicted on those whoso crimes place them 
beyond the roach of forgiveness. We approve and confirm the 
said act of our Viceroy and Governor- General, and do further 
announce and proclaim as follows : — 

** Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, save and 
except those who have been, or shall be, convicted of having 
directly taken part in the inui*der of British subjects; with 
regard to such, the demands of justice forbid the exercise of 
merev. 

**To those who have willingly given asylum to murderers, 
knowing them to be such, or who may have acted as leaders or 
instigators in revolt, their lives alone can be guaranteed ; but in 
apportioning the penalty due to such persons, full consideration 
will be given to the circumstances under which they have been 
induced to throw off their allegiance i and large indulgence will 
be shown to those whose crimes may appear to have originated 
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ZXV. I-ord CaAnliitf* 1866-1861. 

in too credulous acceptance of the false reports circulated hj 
designing men. 

“ To all others in arms against the Government, we hereby 
promise unconditional pardon, amnesty, and oblivion of all offenco 
against ourselves, our Crown, and dignity, on their return to 
their homes and peaceful pui^suits. 

“It is our Soyal pleasure that these terms of grace and am- 
nesty should be extended to all those who comply with their 
conditions before the 1st day of January next. 

“ When by the blessing of Providence inteninl tranquillity shall 
be restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public utility and im- 
provement, and to administer its government for for the benefit 
of all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be 
our strength j in their contentment our security ; and in their 
gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all powder grant 
to us, and to those in authority under us, strength to carry out 
these our wishes for the good of our people.’* 

To this prayer all India said, Amen. 

The subsequent history of British India shows how 
thoroughly these principles have been carried out. May 
it ever be so ! , 

The Queen has since assumed the title of Empress i 
in India. 

§ 187 . The mutiny thus swept away the last relics of 
the empire of the Moguls, and the last who could claim 
in any sense to represent the Peshwa. Lord Canning 
in 1860 thus wrote; — “The Crown of England stands 
forth the unquestioned ruler and paramount power in 
all India, and is for the first time brought face to face 
with its feudatories. There is a reality in the suzerainty 
of England which has never existed before, and which is 
not only felt but eagerly acknowledged by the chiefs." 

Then was issued the Sunnud, or patent of nobility, 
by which the one hundred and fifty-three feudatories 
of BriUin (see Table in Intro. § 24) were constituted 
nobles of the English empire. 

To these has since been added the adopted son of the 
late Mahitraja of Mysdr. (Ch. zi. §63.) 
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The patent rune thus, with the nccessarj alterations 
in the case of the forty-one Muhammadan cliiefs : — 

“Her Majeaty being deairoas that the OoTonimeuts of tho ®f 

several Princes and Chiefs of India, who now ffovern their own nobmty. 

territories, should bo porpetoated, and that tho representation 
and dignity of their Houses should bo continued ; in fulfilment 
of this desire, this Sunnud is given to you to convoy to you tho 
assurance that, on failure of natural heirs, tho British Govern- 
ment will recognise and confirm any adoption of a successor 
made by yourself or by any future chief of your State that may 
be in accordance with Uiudd law and the customs of your race. 

Be assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement thus made 
to you so long as your House is loyal to the Crown and faithful 
to tho conditions of the treaties, grants, or engagements, which 
record the obligations to the British Governments." 

(Signed) “ Cankiko." 

••nth March 1862.»* 

§ 188 . It may be convenient to the student to have at hand a 
snmmaiy of the chief events which have marked the Vice- 
royalties of the xvth, xvith, and xviith Governors-General. Tho 
time has not yet arrived for history to deliver an impartial ver- 
dict in regard to the men and measures of this period. We shall, 
therefore, do little more than give a table of the chief events of 
the years 1860 to 1870. 

1860. Lord Elphinstonb, who had been Governor of Madras, Lord Slpbi» 
and afterwards as Governor of Bombay during the mutinies stone, 
rendered admirable service to his country, died in England im- 
mediately after his return. He was succeeded by Sir Bartle 

Frere ; and he agaip by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. 

The supreme law courts at tho seats of government were The High 
amalgamated. The High Courts now take cognizance of all Courts, 
cases. 

Similar courts were constituted at Llhdr and in 1866. 

Sir James Outram died, worn out by his patriotic exertions. Outnun. 

1861. The Penal Code, first drawn up by Macaulay, and after- (§ l^fi 174.) 

wards thoroughly sifted and tried, was now introduced. It has (§ IM.) 
worked well. S^®§ * * * * ***^ 

In addition to munificent rewards to those princes who were 
faithful to England at this stormy period (and these included 
the really important native chiefs) an order, called the Star of 
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British India, was institnted ; and in its different grades have 
been enrolled a large nnmber of eminent natives, and also of 
British officials, civil and military. 

Sir 0. Trevelyan, Governor of Madras, whcf had begun his 
work with much energy, was removed ^m his office for his 
published protest against the income tax, for the first time 
introduced into India by Mr. Wilson. The course of events has 
tended to show that the income tax is not adapted to India. Sir 
0. Trevelyan was succeeded by Sir W. Denison ; and he again 
by Lord Mapier of Merchistoun. 

1862. In March, Lord Canning left India, and in June (17) he 
died. Gold and haughty m manner, and slow in conception, he 
was fiirm and humane. He never for a moment lost his presence 
of mind during the terrible excitement of the mutinies, and will 
be remembered as one who loved justice and mbbct. 


SUMMABY OF BEOBNT EVENTS. 
PART XV. — Lobd Eitonr. 


(CompJUB.) 

TheWihaUsst 

Sittlaa. 


filrW. Denison 
Vloeroyfiv. 

(§ 30 .) 


§ 189 . Lord Elgin, who had distinguished himself in Canada 
and in China, took the reins of government, March 12. He soon 
left Calcutta for the North-west Provinces, and died at Dharma- 
sAla, in the Him&layas, November 20, 1868. 

1868. Some W&lmbt fanatics at Sittdna, on the extrenie 
north-west of the Fanjftb, commenced tt petty rebellion, which 
threatened to spread among the Afghftu tribes, and which was 
evidently supported by traitors in the north-east and south. 
Every Mogul emperor luUl to contend with these hill tribes. It is 
said that twenty-five English expeditions have at various times 
been conducted against them. 

Sir W. Denison, Gh)vemor of Madras, had proceeded to Calcutta, 
as Acting Viceroy; and Sir Hugh Bose was Commander-in- 
Obief. Owing to their firmness, the stronghold of the enemy, at 
the top of the Umbeyla pass, was taken, and the mountaineers 
W6xe, for the time at least, humbled.. 

At this time the American civil war caused an immense rise 
in the price of cotton. Western India became suddenly wealthy ; 
but a for speculation arose, and the commercial credit cf 
the enterprising capital of the western coast was terribly shaken. 
Bertr especially has been greatly enriched by cotton cultivation. 
(Introd. {20.) 
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PAET XVI. — ^Lobd Lawbbncb. 

^ 190 . SiB JohnLawbknoe, landed again in Galontta, January 
12, 1864, and retained office till the end of 1869. 

His appointment was the reward of past seryices ; but it was 
also felt both in England and in India that the reins of govem- 
ment at that critical period could not.be in safer hands than those 
of the great administrator of the Panjib. 

A great impulse was giren during this administration to sani- 
tary reforms, to municipal institutions, and more especially to 
measures for the improvement of the condition of Enropean 
soldiers, whose importance in India has so much increased since 
the mutinies. 

1864r-6. A war, tardily began, badly conducted, and injudi- 
ciously ended, was supposed to avenge the insults heaped by the 
State and people of B4tAn, or Bh6tln (a small district east of 
Sikkim), on Mr. Eden, a British envoy. 

The year 1866 is remarkable for the famine in Orissa, which is 
said to have swept away two millions of people. T^ile the 
Goveipment of Beng41 failed in its duty at this emergency, 
Lord Napier, at the head of the Madras Government, nobly did 
his. The North-west Provinces suffered in the same way, though 
not so severely, in 1861; and more recently B4jput4na has added 
half a million of victims to those sacrificed in Orissa. Such 
awful calamities, occurring in a time of exceptional prosperity, 
have excited a deep and abiding feeling of the duty of tho 
Government to be prepared for such emergencies ; and they have 
given an impulse to the various schemes of irrigation by which 
their recurrence may in part, at least, be avoided. India has 
always been liable to these terrible disasters at pretty regularly 
recurting periods. 

1866. The Bishop of Calcutta, the greatly beloved and ad- 
mired Cotton, was accidentally drowned while on a tour of 
visitation. He was succeeded by Dr. Robert Milman. 

In 1866, Sir B. Temple became Resident of Haidar4bAd. He 
had previously rendered good service as Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces. A distinguishing feature of this period 
is the number of able and vigorous administrators who, in 
charge of provinces where scope was permitted them for the 
exercise of the highest qualities of statesmanship, and whore 
tht increased prosperity of the country has altered the condi- 
tions of native society, have earned for themselves reputations 
almost equal to those of Mountstuart, ElpEinstone, Malcolm, and 


CHAP.XSIM. 
iun. 1864-6. 


Sir John Law- 
xenoe. 

1864h 


War in Bhdtln. 

1864. 

» 


Paminsin 

Orissa. 


Lord Napier of 
Merohistoun. 


Bp. Cotton. 


Bp. Milman. 
Sir B. Temple. 

(Introd. § 16 .) 
Distingaished 
administrators. 
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Hasan war. 

(Ch. xi. § 6.) 
SirA. Wjlda. 


Afghia aiEaixB. 


Baniaiui inn- 
iiona. 


Tenancy billa. 


Lord Lawrence 
in England. 


Recent erenta. 

ia«9. 


XVXX. Lord Ifagro. 


Manro. Tho time, however, has not yet come for fairly esti- 
mating the value of the labours of Qroy, Temple, Straohey, 
Muir, Durand, Meade, and many others, to whom the present 
flourishiug condition of tho country is in a great measure duo. 

Nor will the future historian of India pass over such names as 
I those of Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir William Mansfield, and Mr. 

I Sumner Maine, who have done such good service in the Council 
Chamber at Calcutta. 

I 1868. Another frontier war broke out during this year. The 
j scene was near that of the former, among the Hussanzye tribe, in 
the district of Qazara. The same Wdhabt influences were at work. 

Sir Alfred Wylde^ at the head of a splendid force, in a few days 
brought the insurgents to terms. The whole question of the north- 
western and western frontier will yet require consideration. 

Afghan affairs, again, at this time became of great importance. 

Shtr All £hin, son of Dbst Muhammad (who died in 1863), 
after many struggles, made good his claim to his father’s 
kingdom. England did not interfere. The old fear of Russian 
aggression still exists in many minds ,* but while India is well 
governed, and every effort is made to preserve the Anglo-Indian 
military establishments in a state of efiiciency, Russia may be 
safely left to do what she can in Central Asia. Her task is 
I Bufiiciently arduous. The fact that Russia has occupied Bokh&ra 
is, of course, important ; but the idea of a Russian invasion of | 
India from the north-west is gradually dying away. I 

The second Afgh&n war, during which Shir All died, and which [ 
has just closed with a treaty between the English and Jacob I 
Kb&n, the present Amir, was undertaken to give a scientific 
frontier ” to the British dominions. 1879. 

.The Panjftb and Oudh tenancy biUs close Sir John Lawrence’s 
administration. 

They were passed in a somewhat hurried manner, and were 
I warmly supported by some, and denounced with peculiar vehem- 
ence by others. Their effect remains to be seen. 

The Viceroy on his retirement was raised to the peerage, and 
Lord Lawrence is still actively employed in furthering schemes 
for the good both of England and India. 

(He died in 1879, and was buried in Westminster Abbey.) 


PAET XVIL— Earl Mato. 

§ 181 . Earl Mayo was the next Viceroy. His meeting with 
Shtr Alt, the ruler of Afgh&nistln, at Umblla ; the visit of the 
Queen’s second son, the Ddke of £dinbux|ch and .the financial 
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ombarrasBmonts.of the Gk)Ternmeiit of India, are the chief topics 
of the day. The construction of railways is vigorously proceed- 
ing in every part of the country. 

Among the questions now agitating the minds of Indian Pressing ques- 
etatcsmen, the financial one is felt to be all-important. tions. 

The income tax, raised to per cent, in 1870, and lowered to 
1 per cent, in 1871, seems destined to disappear altogether. 

It is generally believed that the land revenue has been sacri- 
ficed unnecessarily and unwisely in some of the settlements 
executed in the central and north-western provinces. 

The decentralization, in pai*t, of the Government, by granting 
greater liberty of action to the subordinate governments is 
under consideration. 

A more thorough system of vernacular education, that shall 
touch the mass of the rural population, is a pressing necessity. 

The department of Public Works is on the eve of a thorough 
and greatly needed reform. 

The progfress of Brahm6ism, which is a reform of Brahmanism, Bral unAism. 
somewhat resembling the ancient Buddhistic movement, indicates 
a great change in the tendencies of Hindd thought. 

All things in India seem in a transition state. There is reason Coangef 
to fear that the changes in some oases may be too rapid } and ^ 

that we are exposed to the damgers indicated in § 153 of this ^ 
chapter. 

[The above summary was hardly written before all the civil- 
ized world was agitated by the announcement of the assaBBina- 
tion of.Lord Mayo, at Fort Blair, in the Andaman Islands, on 
the 8th February 1872. The assassin was a convict, under 
sentence of transportation for life. No politicid motive could be 
traced. The voice of tho nation pronounced Lord Mayo’s career 
** worthy of his predecessors.” The time has not come for an 
account of his successors.] 
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§ 192. TABLE OF THE QOVEKNOBS-GENERAL OP 
BRITISH INDIA. 

1774-1869. 

I. Warren Eastingi • . 1774-1785 First Mahratta War. Haidar. 

Mr. Macpherson . • 1785 Acting. (Mahddaji Sindia.) 

II. Lord Coinwallis . • 1786-1793 Third M 7 B 6 r War. Permanent 

settlement. 

m. Lord Teignmonth . . 1793-1798 Neutrality. (Ondh. KtlrdU.) 

[Mr. Shore.] 

Sir A. Clarke . . . Acting. 

Marquess Wellesley . 1798-1805 Fourth M^sdr War. Second 

[Lord Mosnington.] and Third Mahratta Wan. 

! Subsidiary System. 

Lord Cornwallis . . 1806 Peace-at-any-price policy. 

Sir George Barlow . 1805-1807 Non-intervention. Yellore Mu- 

tiny. 

VI. ' Lord Minto .... 1807-1813 Travancore. Embassies. 

VII, Marquess (»f Hastings 1814-1823 The Pindftrl War. Nipal. Mah- 

[Earl of Moira.] ratta settlement. 

Mr. Adam .... Acting. 

VIII. Lord Amherst ^ • 1823-1828 First Birmeso War. Bhartplir. 

Mr. W. B. Bayley . . Acting. 

IX. Lord,W. Bentinck . . 1828-1835 Mysdr. X^rg. Reforms. Pro-' 

gross. Peace. 

Sir G. Metcalfe . • 1836 Acting. Freedom of* Press. 

X. Lord Auckland . . • 1836-1842 Afgb£i expedition. First Chi- 

nese War. 

XI. Lord Ellenborough • 1842-1844 Afghanistan. Sind. Gw&li 6 r. 

XII. Sir H. Hardinge . . 1844-1847 First Panj&b War. Progress. 

Mr. Bird Acting. 

XIII. The Marquess of Dal- 1848-1856 Second PanjAb War. Second 

housie. Birmese War. Annexation. 

Progress. 

XIV. Viscount Canning • • 1856-1862 • Mutinies. Extinction of the 

(First Viceroy.) Company’s dominion. 

XV. Lord Elgin .... 1862 

Sir W« Denison . • • 1863 Acting. Border War. 

XVI. Sir John Lawrence . 1864-1869 Oudh settlement. 

XVII. The Earl of Mayo . 1869-1872 Assassinated, Feb. 8 , 1872. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The Panjab. 


PART 1. — ^Thb Gboqbapht op the PahjIb. 

• 


§ 1, The history of the Panjab, the India of antiquity, 
is the beginninpf and end of Indian history. It will 
therefore be useful to the student to have a summary 
of the loading facts regarding the magnificent “ Land 
of the Five Eivers.” 

Although the Panjab formed, from the very firs^ a 
part of the Mogul empire, a great portion of it on the 
west was nothing bui a battle-field, where Afgh&ns^ 
Sikhs, and others were constantly fighting ; sometimes 
against one another, and oftener against the empeiN^r 
himself. 

Its shape is- an irregular triangle, containing more 
than 50,000 square miles. Its population, when it was 
conquered by the English, in 1849, was 4^000,000. 
[Comp. Intro. § 10, p. 5, 6.] 

Importance of 
this part of 

Indian history. 

The PaaJAb a 
battle^d. 

iMMdptwa- 

2, A study of the map will show that the territory 
historically connected with the Panj&b consists of: — 
(1) Five Do&bs ^tro. § 9) ; (2) the Trans-Ihditt 

livaDoSba 
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TIm Tmnjkh DoAbs. 


frontier, or D^rajat ; (3) the Hazara vallej ; (4) Golftb 
Sing's territory, or Cashmir; and (6) the Cis-Satlaj 
districts. 

In the central plains are now found Sikhs and Jats. 
Along the yalley of the Indus and the north-western 
borders, Patiins and other Muhammadan tribes abound. 


The flye Do&bB. 
{SulOsdge.) 

(CMnib,) 

(Jhdum.) 


The Burl the 
most important. 
(Prop. Amrita- 
Saras ss thefowif 
tain of Mctor.) 


The fertile Snb- 

TTiwiUfLy nn 

plain. 


The eentree of 
theDoAbe. 


The Salt Benge. 


§ 3 . The Doabs arc : — 

(1.) the Julindar (Jullindhar), between the S^tlaj 
and Bias; 

(2.) the Bari, between the Bias, Satlaj, Chinab, and 
Bari ; 

(3.) the Betchnd, between the Eavi and Chinab ; 

(4.) the Jetch] between the Chinab and Jhilam ; and 

(5.) the SindrSagar, between the Jhilam and the 
Indus. 

The Bari Boob us the most important of these, as ifc 
contains the central home of the Sikh nation, and the 
three most important cities of Lahdr, Umritsir, and 
MAMn. 

From the base of the lower Himalayan ranges south- 
ward, there extends a strip of country, varying in breadth 
from fifty to eighty miles ; watered by the innumerable 
ai&uents of the Panjab rivers; unsurpassed in the 
world for fertility. 

Here are Lah6r, Umritsir, Dinanagar, Battala, Seal- 
kot, Gujaranwala (the birth-place of Ban jit Sing), 
Bamnagar, and Gujarat. 

The centres of all the Doabs are wastes overgrown 
with grass and bushes; inhabited by lawless, nomad, 
pastoral tribes. Yet the whole is covered with ruins 
of cities and temples. These cities and monuments are 
Muhammadan. 

The sterile Sind-Sagar Do&b is divided into two parts 
by the Salt Bange ; which, broken by the Indus, 
stretches over to the Suleim&n mountains. Its inex- 
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haustible yeins of rock salt are of immense yalue. 
There are three considerable towns in this Doab, yiz. 
Eawal Find!, Ghakawftl, and Find D&dan Kh&n. 


§ 4, We pass on to the Trans-Indus frontier^ with 
the Derajat, or encamping grounds of the three great 
Afghan chiefs in the inyasions of Ahmad Abdali. 
(Ch. iii. § 18.) Here we have : — 

(1.) the proyince of PesMwar. 

This contains the diyisions of Eusofzye, Hastnagar, 
and Feshawar proper. The city of Feshawar, the 
frontier cantonment of British India, is eighteen miles 
from the entrance of the Khaibar Fass. 

It was held by T&r Muliamiuad, brother of Ddst Mahammad, under 
Ronjit Sing*. 

The Trans-Indus frontier contains also : — 

(2.) the Valley of Kohat; 

(3.) the Valley of Bannu ; 

(4.) the Valley of Marwat; 

(5.) the Valley of Esa Keyl ; 

(6.) the Tank Valley ; 

(7.) the Derajdt, with Dera Ismael Eh&n, DSra Fatih 
Khan, and Dera Ghazi Khan ; and 

(8.) the important commercial towns of Kalab&gh 
and Mithan-Kdt. 

Various lawless hill tribes inhabit the skirts of the 
Suleiman range. The Afridis, who hold the Khyber 
and Kohat Fasses, are the most important. 


The Trans- 
Indus frontier. 


Pesh&war (or, 
PeUhdwar). 
(Zyo = bon.) 


The yoUeys. 

(Bunnoo.) 

(Murwut.) 

The Ddrajat 
(s plaoeof 


mu tribes. 


§ 5. In the Jullindhur (or Julindar) Doab is the 
protected State of Kapurthala. 

Its Baja is the only representatiye of the Sikh 
KhalsA 

In the north of the Trans-Satlaj territoi}r is Eangra, 
formerly K&garkdt, which was celebrated in Muham- 
madan times. (Oh ii. § 8.) 


(§84.) 


The Kapurthala 
B&ja. 


NtgarkAt. 
rOOmUesN.E.. 
from Umritsir.) 
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ICazam. 

( = thousands, 
from the 
number of 
petty chief- 
tains.) 

The Coggars. 


Cashmir. 


Produce of 
Cashmir. 


Summary of 
Cashmirian hi s- 
tory. 

(The K&ah- 
miras are mei). 
tioned in the 
“ Vishnu 
Pur&na.") 


The serpent 
worshippers. 


OMdunir. 


§ 6. The district of Hazara is the extreme north-west 
angle of the Sind-S&gar Doab, between the rivers 
Jhilam and Indus. It consists of a series of valleys, 
encircled by hills, and has an area of 2,500 square 
miles. The Caggars, or Gakkars (ch. ii. § 16), were 
aborigines of Hazara. (Comp. ch. x. § 190.) 

§ 7. Cashmir is an extensive upland plain, situate 
among the Himalaya mountains, more than half-way 
up their height. It is elliptical, and widens toward 
Islamabad. It is about sixty miles from north to south, 
and 110 miles from east to west. It was once the bed 
of a large lake, said to have been drained by the Hindu 
sage Kasyapa. It is watered by the Jhilam, which tra- 
verses it from east to west. Bice, wheat, barley, and a 
variety of fruits are produced at different elevations. 
It is especially famed for its shawls, made from the 
wool of the Tibetan goat. Saffron is also produced 
largely there. 

Cashmir had been governed by Hindu chiefs from* 
remote antiquity, but was over-run by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, in a.d. 1012. (Ch. ii. § 8.) The Tatar chiefs 
held it till it was conquered by Akbar. [Ch. iii. § 6 
(!?)•] 

1 Ahmad Shah Abd&li next took possession of it. (Ch. 
ii. § 22.) The Afghan governor made himself inde- 
>endent in 1809. In 1846 the British made it over to 
Gk>l&b Sing, whose son now rules it. (Oh. x. § 129.) 

Its chief towns are Srinagar, on the Jhilam, and 
Islam&bad. 

A race of Unn of TatAr deiMent, who were Baddhiate, but alio aerpe&t 
worahlppera, rcagned in Gaahmlr from a.d. 81 to the ebeth century. They 
were the an wra of many rea^kable monumenta anoh aa the ezeaTationa 
of KaBaik and the cave-tempiea of Adjunta. They extended their ooiu 
qneata even to Oejlon. 
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§ 8. Intimatelr related to the PanjAb are the Oit- titMUaS 
Satlaj, SUOet, 

(1.) The first of these is PaUi&la, a protected State. 

The division of the ^khs south of the l&tlaj was called 

the Mdhod S&chs, in distinction ' from those of the 

PanjAb, who were called Mmjhd Stkht. Of those on 

the south, who are JAts, the chief was the Phvlkean airmOM 

tribe (from Phul, their ancestor, a peasant), and at the 

head of these is the SAja of Pattiala. His territories pattuia fcwi.- 

were enlai^ed after the mutinies of 1857, as an acknow- 

ledgment of his unwavering fidelity to the paramount EngiidiBeii- 

power. Prom 1808 (ch. x. § 67) a political agent has 

been stationed at UmbAla, for the protection of these 

CiS'Satlaj chiefs. The great-grandfather of the present 

BAja, AHA Sing, was a poor peasant, but raised himself. BcUada. 

In this State is Baiinda (ch. ii. § 7), a grand old fortress, 
exceeding anj of those erected by the Moguls. jund. 

(2.) Jhind is also a protected State. The origin of 
this State is like that of PattiAla. The !BAja, Surfip 
Sing, was faithful in 1857 ; and was the first man who 
appeared in arms before Delhi, on the British side, after Bnmdia. 
the outbreak. He was rewarded with a lakh of rupees 
per annum. f' 

(3.) Ndbha (or Ndbha) is the third protected State. 

The ]^ja of this small territory is a relative of the two 
preceding BAjas. He also was fiuthful during the 
mutinies of 1^7, and has been rewarded. British 

(4.) !j[!he British territory on the south of the Satlaj 
has/bet^ divided into five districts: — (a) PerAz-pfir, 

(5) LficUAnat (c) tlmbAla, (d) l^iAshwar, (e) Simla. 

There ate altogether, Asides the %ree more im^r- * '* 
tant States, six other dependent States, and fifty 
dependent chiefships in the Cis-Satlaj circle. 
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CH. XI. § 9,14. Bmiuiiarj of PaajA.b historj to 1414. 



jPAET II. — Summary of PanjAb History to the 
Bise of Banj^t Sing. 

Darius and 
Alexander in 
the Panjib. 

B.C. 618. 

B.C. 327. 

! § 9. The accounts of the conquest of the Panjab by 

Darius, and by Alexander the Great [ch. i. (ii.) § 17 - 
18 ], are the first glimpses of authentic Indian history 
afforded us. 

Fdrus. 

In the time of Alexander, PoruSj who was the prin- 
cipal chief, possessed but one-eighth of the whole of 
the Panjab. It was occupied by a multitude of ^letty 
rulers. 

Bootriana. 

§ 10. The Pan jab was after this under the Bactrian 
kings (ch. i. § 19 ) till b.c. 126 . 


§ 11. Muhalib, in a.]). 664 , and Easim, in 711 , con- 
quered Multan; but seem to have advanced no further. 
(Ch. ii. § 4 .) 

JeipU, 

A.D. 1001. 

liihdr occupied 
bjr If uhanuDo* 
dona, A.D. 1022. 

§ 12. The next person connected with Panjab history 
is Jeipal. He is called King of Labor, but was pro- 
bably a Bajput king of Delhi, who had annexed L&hdr 
to his dominions. His contests, and those of his son, 
with the first Muhammadan invaders, are related in 
ch. ii. § 6, 7, &c. 

LihdrtheMu. 

Iift-Tnmn/Itiw 

capital. 

§ 13. Masaud II. (ch. ii. § 14 ) resided at Labor ; 
and there IHiusru Malik, the last of the race of Mah- 
m&d of Ghazni, died in 1186 . (Ch. ii. § 15 .) 

TheOaUan. 

1 

§ 14. The Gakkars took Lahdr in 1203, but were ex- 
pelled by Muhammed Ghdri, who conquered the whole 
of iJie Panjfib. 
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Bnnuoary irom 1414 to Akbar’s eonanest. 


§ 15 . For centuries the Panjah was sul)ject to Delhi, 
and became the battle-field where the Moguls and 
Afghans fought for the possession of India. Its viceroys 
often rebelled ; but it was not till 1414 that one of 
these, Khizr Khan, usurped the supreme power, and 
reigned in Delhi, nominally as a viceroy of Tamerlane. 
(Ch. ii. § 45-46.) 

§ 16. The Lodis were from the Panjab (ch. ii. § 47) ; 
and their ticcossion to. the throne of Delhi re-united 
the province to the empire, if empire it could then be 
called. 

§ 17 . Daulat Khan Lodi, the Viceroy of the Pan jab, 
united with Baber to invade India. 

Labor was taken and burnt, as the preliminary to the 
Mogul conquest of India. 

? 18 . The Panjab was yielded by Humayfin to his 
brother Kamran, who was compelled to cede it to Shir 
Shah [ch. iii. § 4 (5)] and dec to Kabul. Shir Shah 
then founded lidhtas, which he named after his favourite 
stronghold between the Ganges and the Sone, It cost 
him ^1,500,000. 

§ 19 . Sikander Sur, a nephew of Shir Shah, pro- 
claimed himself king of the Pan jab in 1554; but was 
driven into Sirhiud by the returning Humayfin, who 
took possession of Lahdr early in 1555. [Ch. iii. § 5 
(6); §6(5).] 

§ 20 . Akbar was compelled to repel several invasions 
of the Pan jab made by his brother Mirza Hakim; and 
in 1581 Bftja Bhagavan D&s was made viceroy. [CK iu. 
§6(16).] 


CH. XI. §15, 20. 


Under Delhi. 


The four Seiads. 


The Lodis, 
A.D. 1450. 


A.D. 1525. 


B4ber burns 
L&hdr. 


Under Kninrau. 

Shir Sh&h Stir, 
1540. 


The SOrs, 1553. 

.inajftnre- 
tuniB, 1555. 


Akbu^M 

brother-fndftw 

iaViceroj^ 
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CH.ZI.Sn,2S. 


The Blkl&i and thMr Onnui. 


Akbor conqnen 
Cashmir, 15to. 

** Eiim>fayt9,‘* 

= sons of 

Joseph. 

Aiuxitsir. 


Cashmir was conquered by Akbar in 1686. The tribes 
who occupy the hills around the plain of Peshawar, the 
Tusufzyes and Eosheniyes, gave Akbar much trouble, 
and were never thoroughly repressed. Their de- 
scendants are at perpetual war with the English to this 
day. 

Akbar granted to Rim Dos. the fourth guru in succession from Nanak, a 
piece of t^und, in which he dug a tank, and called it Ainritsir ( = the 
fake of mtmor^tj). Around this arose a city, the sacred city of the 
Sikhs. 


Prince Khhsrd, 
ieo5. 


§ 21. Labor was the residence of Khiisrii, who was 
a near relative of Raja Bhagavan Das ; and it was the 
scene of his bitter humiliation. (Ch. iii. § 7.) 


The Sikhs. 


Nanak, 1626. 


Gora GoTind, 
1675. 

Banda, 1707. 

His “Dis- 
ciples." 


§22. The frequent wars of the Mogul emperors with 
the Afghans of Kabul and Kandahar rendered L4hdr of 
great importance ; but the Sikhs, in due time, became 
more formidable than the Afghans themselves. The 
rise of the Sikh power was, in fact, about contempora- 
neous with that of the British in India. [Ch. iii. § 10 
(5).] To this generation the SIkh name gives the 
Panj&b its greatest interest. The Sikhs have been the 
worthiest antagonists, and are now among the firmest 
•friends of the paramount power. 

It was in 1675 that Ouru Govind, the tenth spiritual 
chief in succession from Kanak, formed the sect of the 
Sikhs (= disciples) into a religious and military common- 
wealth, or KniLsi (j=pure). In their training there 
was a combination of the ascetic and the knightly 
diaracter. Cruel persecution converted them into re- 
lentless, gloomy fanatics, equally ready to inflict and to 
Buffer the most cruel torments. [Ch. iii. § 12 (9).] 


They were saved from utter extermination only by 
the brea^g up of the Mogul empire upon the death 
of Aurunganb. 
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The life of the “Xdon of the CH.ZI. §23,25. 

§ 23. Iii 1?38 an invading army again marched ThePtojib 
through the Panjab, under Nadir Shah ; and again five gh£, 
times under the Afghan, Ahmad Khan, of the Abdali 
or Durani tribe, in 1747-1759. In 1751 the province 
was finally severed from the Mogul empire. (Ch. iiL 
§ 15-18, 19, 20.) 


PAET in. — The PahjIb undue BanjIt Sing. 

§ 24. The British Government first came into con- Thd ^Utaand 
tact with the Sikhs in 1808, 9. The chiefs then applied 9 . ^ ^ 

to the Governor-General to protect them from the 
encroachments of Banjtt Sing. 

These chiefs were independent of one another, and were Metcalfe in the 
divided into twelve confederacies called Misls {=s car^ederationa). 

(Ch. X. § 67.) The treaty of Vmritsir was then ooncluded 
bet-veen Lord Minto and the RAja (§26). Disunion had already 
prepared the way fur their subjugation. 

§ 25. EanjIt Sing was bom November 2, 1780, and TheearWhis- 
died 27th June 1839. He first rose into importance in 
1798, when he recovered some guns for Zeman Shah, 
which had been lost in the Jhihun. He was then ap- 
pointed Governor of Lahdr, by the Afghan monarch, in 
his eighteenth year. (Ch, x. § 38.) 

In 1803 he proposed to Lord Lake to form a defensive 
and offensive allmnce, on condition that the territory 
occupied by the SBkhs south of the Satlaj should be 
made over to him. This was declined. 

The life of tlie wily Sikh WM aivenupto the one idea of enlarging his terri- His FiendK 
tory, and improving hia army for this purpoao. Colonel Allard and Colonel generals. 
Ventura, two of Napoleon's old offloers, and Qenexala Court and Avitabile, 
entered hia aervioe m 1822; and under their training the Sikh army 
most effective. 

BanJit Sing is said to have on one occasion visited Lord Lake's cainp ih 
disguiMb to see for himself what a Britlah army was like. 
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CH. XI. S 20,27. 


Charles Met- 
calfe in L&hAr, 
1890. 


RApor, 1831. 
i 'Hie Indian 
“ Field of the 
cloth of gold.** 


His unswerving 
‘ attachment to 
the English. 
(Ch.z. §110,H.) 


His army. 


Ranjit’s succes- 
sors. 1830-1845. 

('nible.§47, 

P.-I42.) 


n. 

Eiirruk Sing.* 
1840. 

III. 

Kih&l Sing. 

IV. 

Shir Sing. 


Baajit Singh and hia Bnooesaora. 


I § 26. When the Sikh Sirdars of Jhlnd, Kytul, and 
Pattiala appealed for protection to Lord Minto (§ 24), 
Mr. Metcalfe was sent as an ambassador to Labor. 

A present of horses was afterwards sent to Eanjit 
Sin^ by Lord EUenborough, when he was President 
of the Board of Control. These were conveyed up 
the Indus by Alexander Burnes, afterwards famous in 
Kfibul. 

In 1831 Lord W. Bentinck had an inteiwiew with 
Eanjit Sing at Eii 2 >ar, on the Satlaj, conducted with 
extraordinary pomp and magnificence ; when an assur- 
ance of jierpetual amity was given him by the Governor- 
General. Till his death, which occurred while he was 
co-operating with the British in the ill-fated attempt 
to restore Shah Shuja to the dominion of Afghanistan, 
he maintained an undeviating course of friendly con- 
duct towards the British Government. His army num- 
bered 82,000 men. His artillery consisted of 376 guns 
and as many swivels. He was the most remarkable 
ruler in the East in his day* 


PAET IV, — ^Thb First PanjIb War. 

§ The death of ‘‘ the Lion of the Panj&b ” was 
the signal for strife and confusion. The chiefs he had 
held in subjection, and the kinsmen who aspired to 
succeed, began to contend , in the usual method of 
Eastern kingdoms. 

Eurruk Sing, an imbecile, succeeded. He died on 
the 6th of November 1840, after a reign of four 
months, not without suspicion of poison. His son, 
Nih&l Sing, was killed (by a supposed accident) on the 
day of his accession ; and an uncle, Shir Sing, seized 
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CH. XI. §28. 90. 


the reins of goyemment, aided chiefly by Dian Sing, 
the favourite minister of Banjit. This man, in 1843, 
caused both Shir Sing and his son to be assassinated ; 
and anarchy ensued till 1845; when, after many 
bloody episodes, Dhulip Sing, son of Banjit Sing, by . V., 
his favourite wife Bani Jindan, was ackncpwledged as 

Maharaja ” ; Hira Sing being prime minister, and the 
Sirdars, or chiefs, constituting themselves a council. 

§ 28 . In 1845 (ch. x. § 12) the most prominent per- 1845 . 
sons there were Gol&b Sing of Jamu, the Ulysses of the ^*^§ **^®®* 
Panjab ; Lai Sing, the paramour of Chand Kowr (widow 
of Kurruk Sing), and her brother Jowaher Sing; and 
Chatter Sing, the commander of the forces. After 
several massacres Lai Sing became Vazir. It seemed War ^th En?- 
clear that the large and well-trained Sikh army would ‘“mment. 
not long refrain from somesoutrage ; and the Governor- 
General, Lord Hardin ge, prepared himself, by increas- 
ing the number of British troops between Mirut and 
the Satlaj to 32,000 men, with sixty-eight field-pieces. 

The wily Sikh chiefs saw an easy way of getting rid 
of a troublesome army by urging them on to cross the 
Satlaj, and attack the hated English. 

§ 29 . On the 11th of December 1845, the Sikh army jnM aa. 
began to cross the Satlaj, and took up a position not u’lstf. 
far from Per6z-phr. Thejy were numerous, well trained, 
and glowing with enthusiasm. On the 13th of Decem- 
ber 1846, SirH. Hardinge issued a pluclamation, setting 
forth the unprovoked agg^ression committed by the ' 

Sikh soldiery, and calling upon the protected chiefs to 
aid the British Oovemment against the common enemy. 

The !^bsi PanjIb Wab, which lasted exactly two The tint FanMb 
months, had commenced. 

§ 30 . The first battle took place between the Umbala 

and Lfidi&na divisions of the British army, and the ' 
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GHAP.ZLfSL 


SdaudM^Cki- 

IdUftUl. 

(Comp. <dL z. 
§ 110 .) 



I Sikhs under L&l Sing. The armies met at 
about twenty miles from Ferdz-pikr. (Lord) Gough’s 
army consisted of 11,000 men; and the Sikhs, had 
80,000 men, with forty guns. Under Gough were, 
among others, the brave generals Sir H. Smith, Sir 
Walter Gilbert, and Sir J. M'Caskill. The Sikhs were 
defeated, after a short and sharp conflict, losing seven- 
teen guns. The English had 215 killed and 657 
wounded. The charge of the British infantry soon 
decided the battle. Sir R. Sale and Sir J. M‘Caskill, 
brother heroes of the Afghan war, fell in this battle. 


The GtoTemor- 

Genenla 

▼olonteer. 


FEltdZ-SHlH, 
Dec. 21. 1845. 
(Or. Ferose- 
Shuhwr,) 


The night of 
Deo. 21. 


The renewed 
battle, Deo. sa 


§ 31 . On the next day the Governor-General, who 
had joined the camp, waiving his rank as Governor- 
General, placed himself as second under Sir IT. Gough. 
Sir John Littler, from Per6z-pur, with 6,000 troops, 
now joined the main body ; and a combined attack was 
made upon the Sikh encampment at Fbroz-Shah, about 
ten miles from Miidki, and about the same distance 
from Feroz-pur. The enemy had entrenched them- 
selves in a camp in the form of a horse-shoe, a mile long 
and half a mile deep. They had upwards of a hundred 
guns, well appointed and served, and about 30,000 men. 
An equal number lay on the further bank of the Satlaj. 
On the 21st December the whole British army was 
brought in front of this entrenched camp. The assault 
began an hour before sunset, and during that remark- 
able night the English and the Sikhs were mingled on 
the battle-field in utter confusion. 

Sir H. Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough bivouacked 
with their troops in the bitter cold, without food or 
covering, waiting with anxiety for the eventful dawn. 
The Sikhs had stood to their guns so nobly, that when 
night fell, they still held their camp ; and the British 
soldiers lay down where they had fought, weary, hungry, 
and far from enthusiastic. Sir Henry himself about 
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I’erdi-SbUi. CHAP. XL | tt. 

midnight, led two regiments to silence a battery which 
was annoying his men. Some even talked of retreat, 
but that woidd have roused all Upper India against the 
Oovemment. Gough, Hardinge, and their brave sub- 
ordinates, were not men to speak of retreat. At day- 
break Hardinge placed himself at the head of the left, 
and Gough rode at the head of the right wing ; and 
by one rapid, daring movement, drove the enemy out 
of their encampment and from the village of Perdz- 
Sh^. Then, after sweeping the camp, and dislodging 
the enemy from their whole position, “ the line,** to use 
Gough’s own words, halted, as if on a day of manceuvi’e, 
receiving the two leaders with a cheer, and displaying 
the captured standards of the Khalsa army.** Seventy- 
three cannon had been taken. Six hundred and ninety- 
four of the British army had, however, been killed, and 
1,721 wounded. The British army was too much 
exhausted to pursue. 

Later in the day, Tcj Sing, with a fresh body of 
troops, came down upon the exhausted British force. 

The ammunition was spent; and therefore Sir H. 

Gough moved on his cavalry to attack their flanks, and 
prepared his wearied infantry for one more charge. 

But the Sikhs, awed by the resolute demeanour of their 
opponents, suddenly retreated, and the field was won. 

The Sikhs had suffered terribly, but the loss of the 

British was also very great ; and it was generally felt 

that the English had purchased the victory at too dear i>eart 7 bougiit. 

a rate. 

Major Broaclfoot, distinguished alike as a soldier and a political 
officer, fell in this battle. 

§ 32. There was now a pause. For a month the British 
force lay all hut inactive, waiting for reinforcements IS*^' 
and supplies ; while the Sikhs again crossed the Satlaj, 
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CHAP. SI. §33. 


HI. 

AlIwIl, Jan 28, 
1846. 


Bnddow&l. 


Gk)lab Sing. 


IV. 

SoBRloN, Feb. 
10, 1816. 


Sb4m Sing. 


The flrst PanJAb war. AUwAl. 


in front of Ludiana, with a train of seventy pieces of 
artillery. 

On the 28th January was fought the decisive battle 
of AlIwal. Sir Harry Smith, with a small body of 
troops, had been sent towards Ludiana to deter the 
increasing bodies of Sikhs from crossing the Satlaj. 
In this march he was encountered by a body of the 
enemy under Golab Sing, at Suddowdl, and was not 
able to attack them, though he suffered severely from 
their fire. This was looked upon by the Sikhs as a 
victory ; but, in a few days, having been reinforced by 
the brigades of Godby, Wheeler, Forster, and Wilson, 
Sir Harry marched out and attacked them at Aliw&l. 
The Silvhs had been disciplined by General Avitabile, 
and their gunners were especially eflScient. Yet they 
were driven into the river by the steady advance of the 
British soldiers, who hemmed them in. They lost fifty- 
six guns and all their stores of every kind. This vic- 
tory determined the Muhammadan chiefs on the 
Cis-Satlaj border, who now openly hailed the defeat of 
their Sikh oppressors. Golab Sing, too, began to 
negotiate with the British authorities. 

’ § 33. remained for the British to force the 

passage of the Satlaj, and to take possession of the 
Panjab. The Sikhs entrenched themselves at SobbAon, 
on both banks of the Satlaj. Their camps were con- 
nected by a strong bridge of boats, that seemed to say 
the Sikhs were still determined to maintain a position 
in British territory. They had one noble leader, the 
aged Sham Sing. 

Sir Harry Smith now joined the Commander-in-Chief ; 
and a siege-train. from Delhi having arrived, Sir Hugh 
drew out his forces crescent-wise along the whole Sikh 
front, and the battle began before dawn on the morning 
of February 10. After a terrific cannonade, kept up 
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C9AP. XI. §34. 
A.D. 1840. 

for three hours, and replied to with equal energy by 
the Sikh batteries, it was determined to carry the 
entrenchments at the point of the bayonet. This was 
done. Sir Harry Smith, Sir W. Qilbei%, and Sir Joseph 
Thackwell, won the left and centre of the Sikh position 
in gallant style. Sham Sing, of Attari, in white gar- 
ments, devoted himself to death, and fell at length on 
a heap of his countrymen. After two hours of close 
fighting, the wreck of the Sikh army was in full retreat 
across the river. Eight thousand of these gallant, but 
unfortunate and misguided men, fell either in the battle 
or in the attempt to cross the river. The British had 
320 killed, and 2,063 wounded. Sir B. Dick; fell at the 
head of his men. Sir H. Hardinge was to be seen 
riding about in the hottest of the fire. The Ftojab 
now lay at the mercy of England. 

Tho Slklifl 
driven into 
and aoroM the 

§ 34. On the 13th February the whole British force 
crossed the Satlaj ; and on the 14th a proclamation was 
issued taking possession of the Panjab, and announc- 
ing the terms on which its occupation would be re- 
linquished. These were marked by moderation and 
wisdom. 

Panjftb 

occupied, Feb. 
1846. 

(1.) The Jullindhur Doub between the Satlaj and the 
Bias was annexed. 

The terms. 
Annexation. 

(2.) Cashmir and Hazara were retained by the con- 


querors. 

(3.) Dhidip Sing was to be sovereign of Labor, under 
a council of regency ; and a British Resident was ap- 
pointed (assisted by a number of the ablest and most 
gallant men ever brought together into one province in 
British India), with full authority to direct and con- 
trol all matters in every department of the State, till 
September 4th, 1854, when the young Maharaja would 
attain the age of sixteen years. 

1 

TheHoMr&js. 


28 








Indemnity.! 


Cashxnlr banded 
over to Gol&b 
Sinff. 


First Treaty of 
LAbdr. 


THE PANJiS. 


Thm aeooiid Paaij41i War. 


The first Resident was Sir Henry Lawrence, and the second 
Sir F. Currie. The Queen-mother was at first Regent, and L&l 
Sing was minister. (§ 28.) 

(4.) A million and a half sterling was to be paid as 
part indemnity for the expenses of the war. 

(5.) A British force was left in L&hdr for the protec- 
tion of the Maharaja. 

(6.) GolAb Sing, the Baja of Jumu, the chosen 
minister of the Khalsa, was appointed Baja of Cashmir, 
on the payment of one million sterling. The final 
arrangement was ratified by the Governor-General on 
the 2fith December 1846. (Comp. ch. x. 128-131.) 

This treaty was signed at Lahdr ; but is often called 
the treaty of Byrowal. 


Honoun. 


Ch&nd Komr 
and LAI Singr. 
18A7. 


§ 35 . The thanks of both houses of Parliament were 
voted to the gallant army. Sir H. Hardinge and Sir 
Hugh Gough were raised to the peerage, and Sir H. 
Smith was made a baronet. General Gilbert was 
knighted. A donation of twelve months’ batta was 
also given to the troops. The Governor-General, after 
arranging these matters, left Labor in January 1847. 
It was little more than a year, however, before again 
was heard the muttering of a coming storm ! 

In 1847 a rebellion broke out in Cashmir against Goldb Sing. 
The instigator was discovered to be Lftl Sing, the infamous para- 
mour of Ch4nd Kowr. He was sent to the fort of Agra. ChA.nd 
Eowr herself was sent a prisoner to Shaikpara, twenty-five 
miles from LAhdr, in August 1847, as her constant intrifirues 
destroyed the peace of the kingdom. 


PART V. — ^Thb Second PanjIb Wab. 

Sir F. Currie. § 36 . In March 1848 Sir F. Carrie succeeded Sir 

Henry Lawrence as Besident at L&hdr. At the same 
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time, MMr&j, the OoTemor of MMtan, was negotiating 

to be relieved from his arduous duties; and Sirdar 

Khan Sing, accompanied by Mr. Vans Agnew, a Beng&l Ch. x. § M9. 

civilian, and Lieutenant Anderson, proceeded thither to 

be installed as his successor. These two Englishmen AssMsiiiAtioxi 

were assassinated with every circumstance of savage 

wanton barbarity. “ You can kill me if you like, but 1848. 

others will avenge my death,” were Anderson’s last 

words. 

If Mdlrftj did not actually arrange the assassination, he re- oon- 

warded tho murderers, and summoned his followers to defend 
the fort. The reason for the change of purpose in MMrAj seems 
to have been the indignity put upon him by appointing a L4hdr 
Sirdar to succeed him. Be would, it is said, have gladly resigned 
tho district to be taken absolutely by the British Government. 


§ 37. so often mentioned in this history, was 

a city celebrated for its strength. 

In the ^ys of Alexander, it was the capital of the Malli, from whom it 


viceroy ruled there in the days of the Moa^. Conquered by Ahmad Sh4h 
Abddlf ^ 1759), it belonged to Kibul till 1816, when Ranjit Sing annexed it 
to the PanjAb. BbAwalpdr alone remained under its own Muhammadan 
Kban. 

Lalla Mulraj was governor of the district of Multan BhAwaipAr. 
in 1848. It had been resolved to replace him by Sirdar 
Khan Sing, and this was believed to be agreeable to 
Mulraj himself, as well as to all the Sikhs ; but the 
Sikh soldiery joined with Mulraj, and were induced to 
revolt. The result was an outbreak, and the muraer, 
as mentioned above, of Messrs. Vans Agnew and Ander- 
son. A holy war against the.Feringhis was now pro- 
claimed. Bhawal KhAn, of Bhawalpur, stood firm aa 'BhAwoiEbAa. 
the English aUy. Colonel Oortiandt (commanding at 
D6ra Ismaek^an), and Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes, 
whose energy and determination speedily gave him the 
lead, raised a few Sikhs and Fatans, and joining their 
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Tht ircnaral Inmumotloii of 1848. 

Battle of Eineri, forces Oil the 20th Maj, won the hard-fought battle of | 
(K^ejreo.) Kineri, on the Chinab, about twenty niilo:> from Multan, 
on the anniversary of Waterloo, 1848. 

“ Svddoosain.** The victory of Suddosam, July 1, gained by Edwards 3 , 

Cortlandt, and Lieutenant Lake, shut up Mulriij in his 
1348 . * ^ ' fort, which was invested ; but troops and guns were 

wanting for the capture of a strong fort a mile in 
circumference. 


Meanwhile it was believed that, the ontbreak was merely local ; 
ChindSoirr. but the restless Queen-mother’s influence was at work, and a 
plot was discovered for the massacre of all the Europeans in 
Lih6r. The Queen-mother was then sent to Bendres. • 


Oeneral Whish 
Wore MMUn. 


§ 38 .. It was not till the 5th of September that a field 
force, with a siege train, under the command of Major- 
General Whish, commenced in earnest the siege of Mul- 
tan. The success of the siege was delayed for a while 
by the treachery of Raja Shir Sing, who, with five 
thousand men, went over to the enemy. General 
Whish, safely and commodiously encamped about seven 
miles off, was compelled to wait for reinforcements ; 
I and the Sikhs in Multan were, in fact, in a safe prison. 


The whole 
PuiJ&brisai 


, § 39 . Meanwhile the whole Panjab had risen. 
' Chattar Sing was offering to restore Peshawar to Dost 
Muhammad, as the price of aid from Afghanistan ; and 
Golab Sing was waiting to see which side was likely to 
gain. Major George Lawrence was taken prisoner at 
Peshawar, and Colonel Abbott was besieged in Attock. 

It was well that the Sikhs now, since they could not reconcile 
themselves to the new order of things, should openly and unitedly 
rise their rulers, so as to render it necessary to give them 

the benefit of a strong and beneficial government once for all. 
The question required, in the interests of the people of the 
Panjib, a final decision. 
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Thf Mooad Paaj4b War. 


§40. The Sikh chiefs were not satisfied with their Tn Sicond 
previous trial of strength. A wide-spread conspiracy, 
which had long existed in the Sikh army, speedily 
developtd into the Second Panjab War, which 
lasted till February 1849. The storming of Multan Summaiy. 
(January 21, 1849) ; the questionable victory of Chil- 
lian wallah (January 13, 1849); and the complete and 
decisive success at Gujarat (February 21, 1849), led to 
the final annexation of the Panjab (March 29, 1849). 

An army, headed by Lord Gough, speedily marched 
past Labor, across the Bavi, and encamped on the CarairytUr. 
further bank. The Sikhs were in force at Bam- 
nagar, and it was desirable to drive them across the 
Chinab. This was done; but in a splendid cavalry 
charge. Colonel Havelock, of the 14th Dragoons, and 
General Cureton were killed. It was a victory where 
nothing was gained,** 

§41. Meanwhile, at MMtan, an attack of Mulraj upon • 

General Whish’s encampment was repelled with im- wS. 
mense loss to the enemy, by Edwardes, Cortlandt, and 
Markham; and reinforcements having arrived from 
Bombay, the siege was renewed. On the 27th Decem- 
ber, a combined attack was made on the city, which 
was stormed, after some days of continuous fighting, 
on the 3rd January ; when, after a determined resist- 
ance, Mulraj surrendered the citadel itself. 

The bodies of Anderson and Vans Agnew were then disin- 
terred, and borne in solemn procession to the topmost point of 
the citadel, where they were bnried. Edwardes was put in 
charge of the captured city, and General Whish — his work well 
dot A — ^joined Lord Gough. MdlrAj was sent off a prisoner to MAlxAJapvl. 
the Governor- General at LAhdr. sonar. 

§ 4Si On the lOtk Lord Gough’s army moved on, i. 
and on the 12th came in sight of Shfr Smg'. amy, 
new ihe now funone OhMianuiMk. Here^ at 8 - m-, ^ 
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CHAP. XI. §48. 
A.]>. 1849 . 


Terrible loss 
and doubtful 
riotoiy. 


Iioi^ Qoug-1i*e 
rashuoBs cen- 
suied. 

Sir 0. Xapier 
appointed to 
coiiunand* 


p.42. 


n. 

Qmardi, Feb. 
80. 1849. 
YOOmUesN. of 
L&bdr.) 
Splendid and 
droiaiTeric- 
toij. 


TIiA Moond FaajAb Ww. 


on a most unfavourable ground, amid jungles and 
brushwood, was fought a battle, of which the plan bad 
never been arranged; and in which anj but British, 
troops must have been defeated. The enemy were 
driven off the field, and forty guns taken; yet at 
nightfall Geiic^ral Gough had to retire a mile to a con- 
venient cam ping- ground. The loss of the British 
troops was unequalled in any of their Indian battles, 
being 38 officers, 53 serjeants or havildars, and 511 
privates. The wounded were 1,600 of all ranks. The 
loss of the Sikhs trebled that of the English. Shir 
Sing, however, fired a royal salute from the neighbour- 
ing heights of Easiil that evening, and claimed the 
victory. 

Public opinion in India and England now grew very 
excited ; and Lord Gough’s rashness was the theme of 
every conversation. Sir C. Napier was appointed to super- 
sede him ; and, with half a day’s notice, was on his way to 
India. But ore the news of Chillianwallah had reached 
England, the decisive and almost bloodless battle of 
Gujarat had shown how the preceding battle had 
weakened the gallant foe. 

§ 43. Instead of retiring on the Jhilam, the.Sikhs 
had taken possession of Gujarat, not far from Vazir- 
abad, the scene of Alexander’s victory over Pdrus, and 
of some great victories won by the Ehalsa in former 
days : the Pdnipat of the Panjai, 

Here, on the morning of the 20th February 1849, Lord 
Gough, with an army of 24,000 men, and ninety guns, 
met for the last time the Sikh army. The battle of 
Gujarat completed the overthrow of the Eh^lsa. Lord 
Gough himself led on the right, and Sir J. Thackwell 
the left wing of the army. More use was made on this' 
occasion of artillery, the terrible effect of which has 
seldom been more seen than in this battle. The Sikhs 
I fought bravely, but were driven from the field in utter 
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confusion, and pursued for fourteen miles by the Bntish 
cavalry. By the evening of the 21st fifty-six guns had 
been taken. The Sikh standards, camp equipage, and 
stores all fell into the hands of the victors, who lost 
only ninety-two killed and 700 wounded. General Gen^aa- 
Gilb ert, the “ flying general,” steadily followed up the ^ 
fugitives; until, on the 8th March, Shir Sing himself sunender. 
came into the camp. Thousands of Sikhs laid down 
. their arms, and received a rupee each as they added 
their weapons to the vast pile of swords, matchlocks, 
spL\ars, shields, and camel-giins. On the 14th, at>Kawal 
i^Pindi, the same scene was repeated, until more than 
jsixteen thousand had surrendered. On the 17th, Gil- Tiia 
ybert was at Attock, and thence he pursued Dost Mu- ^ 

hammad’s flving troops past Peshawar, to the mouth KhtAhn. 
bf the Khaibar Pass. 

Thus, to nse Lord Dalbousio’s words, the war was carried on 
** to the entire defeat and dispersion of all in arms against 
England, whether Sikhs or Afgliuns.” 

The Sikhs had left all to the final arbitration of war, and it 
was decided against them. 


§ 44 , The annexation of the whole country of the The annexation 
l>?ive Eivers was the natural and necessary result. 

^The previous clemency of Lord Hardinge had been 
thrown away. British officers had been imprisoned and 
murdered. Every obligation had been violated by these The justice of 
faithless chiefs. On the 28th March, the Maharaja the annexation. 
Diiulip Sing signed in open durbar the treaty which DhuiipSin?. 
conveyed the realms of !^njit to the British. A pen- 
sion of fifty thousand pounds per annum was given to 
the young Baja. 

Among other spoils, the Kdh-i-nCir (hill of light), the largest diamond in vai. i 
the world, was taken and set aside for the Queen of Enghuid, who wears v. 

it 110’'/ in a brooch at her levees. a prince^ of Hilwk it had been taken 

by one ‘>t‘ the Lddis ; and Uanjit Slug had obtained it from Shah Shuja, who 
hM inherit^ it from Ahmad BhAh AbdAU. 
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Conseqnenoes of the Annontioa. 


Second treaty 
ot Labor, 
ll^e PanjAb 
heroes. 


TIm fete of the 
PsajAb leaders. 


ThoMohArAja. 


This treaty may be called the second treaty of Labor. 

The names of the Panjab heroes — Gough, Gilbert, 
Thackwell, Colin Campbell, Cheape, Wheeler, Tennant, 
Edwardes, Lake, Taylor, Herbert, Abbott, and Cortlandt 
— will ever shine in the annals of British India. 

The Sikh leaders were still restless and treacherous; 
and eventually were sent to Port William, where thiiy 
remained in arrest for some years. Mulraj was triod 
for the murder of Vans Agiiew and Anderson, and 
found guilty ; but his sentence was commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. 

The Maharaja Dhulip Sing was thoroughly educated ; and, while a 
youth, cuihniced the Christiau faith. He subsequently married a Christitin 
lady of Arabic extraction, and is living in England a dignilied and usef'ul 
life. On him the battle of Gujarat cAtailed no real loss. 


The famous 
Panjal) Com- 
uiissiou. 


§45. The Governor-General had now to arrange th e 
details of a in*w system of government for the Panjal o. 
It was made what is called a “non-regulation§ ** pro - 
vince ; a Commission, consisting of Sir Henry Lau- 
rence, Mr. John Lawrence (since Governor-General of 
India), Mr. Mansell, and Mr. Montgomery, being a p- 
pointed, to which the administration of the count ry 
was intrusted. Assistants, civil and military, we re 
placed in the five circles of Labor, Jhilam, MfiltI n, 
Leia, and Peshawar. The whole number of covenant^'d 
and commissioned ofiicers was eighty-four. The name's 
of many of these men have become household words ; 
but the details of their work must be studied in the 
famous reports of the Pan jab administration. 


The Chief Com- 
inissiouer, Sr 
J. Lawrence, 
185^-1858. 


§ 46. In February 1853, it was judged desirable to 
replace this Board of Commissioners by a Chief Com- 
missioner ; and Sir John Lawrence was appointed to 
that office, which he filled till the assumption of the 

government of India by the Crown. 
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Adml]ilitrfl.tloa of tho Majiib. 

OHAP.XJ.I40. 
A.O. 1867. 

The historj of the Panj&b and its rulers during the 
rebellion of 1867 must be read in chap. i. § 17, 18. 

It has now a Lieutenant-Goyemor, and the province 
of Delhi has been added to its jurisdiction. (Comp. 
Intro. § 10.) 

ebrinotiko 

naiitiiuti. 

TiMpnfent 

CtoTonaant. 
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THE SIBTOUY OF MYSOB. 


Qto >r >p M oil BkaMh of liyate. 


OKAP.zn. {1. 


GHAFTEB m 

The Hutory of Mysor. 


PART I. — The Geogbaphy op Mys6b. 


§ 1, Haidar AlI and TiprC SultAn were two of the 
most remarkable men that ever appeared in India. The 
capture of Serin gapatam in 1799, more than any other 
single event, rendered British supremacy in India in- 
evitable; and therefore the history of their kingdom, 
My sor, demands the attention of- the student. 

Mysor (prop. Maimr) is bounded on the north-west 
by the Collectorate of Dharw’ar ; on the north and east 
by the Kaidarabad Ceded Districts ; on the south by 
the Collectorates of South Arcot, Salem, and Coim- 
bator; and on the west by Kanara, Malabar, and 
KArg. 

It is a table-land, with a general elevation of 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea, having several hilk of 
granite, gneiss, and I...rnbleude, rising in isolated 
grandeur hnd crowned with forts. Such are Nandidrhg 
(4,856 feet) and Saverndrug (4,004 feet). j 


Boundaries oZ 
ISyadr. 


Description. 
(Nandidrflg, 31 
mllesN.by E. 
feomBaiiga- 
lAr.) 

(Swuma Ddrg* 
GoldsiiFoW. 
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2J miles W. by 
8. from Bange- 

lAr.) 

Dirisiont. 
(CHittl#dr^ was 
a fourth diri- 
sion.) 

Dtonhalli. 
(JOmUesN.N.B. 
from Ban^dr.) 
(70 miles from 
Seringapatam. 
N.W.) 

Uivers. 

(Intro. § 34.) 

(Intro. § 34.) 


Diyiaion of the 
history of 
SCjBor. 


Vhm UMiMit BjBMtj. 

It is divided into three districts : — 

(1.) Bangalor; (2.) AshtagrAm, of which Mysor is 
the chief town ; (3.) Nagar. (Intro. § 14.) 

Besides the other places mentioned in the history, DSonhalli, the birth- 
place of TippClif is to be especially noted. At ICanser&bad, on the borders 
of KOrg, are large and prosperous coffee plantations. 

Many rivers rise in and about Mysdr : — 

(1.) The Caveri rises in Kurg. Seringapatam is on 
an island in its course. 

(2.) The TiUnga and the Bhadra, whose union forms 
the Tumbhadra., and the Hugri, a tributary of the Tftm- 
bhadra, rise in the Ghats l^tween Nagar and Khrg. 
The PennAr and PalAr rise near Nandidrug. 

The history of this province is divided into : — 

A. The records and traditions of the ancient dynasties from 
1607, to the usurpation of Haidar Alt in 1760; 

B. To the death of Haidar in 17S2 ; 

c. To the death of TippA Sultan, in 1799 ; 

D. To the death of the BAja, in 1868 ; and events since. 


PART n. — The History oi Mysor to the Eisb 
OF Haidar. 

From 1507-1760. 

§-2. The whole KamAtaka country was in ancient 
times under BallAla sovereigns, who were overthrown 
Ancient capi- by Malik EAfur in J310. (Ch. iv, § 9-17.) The capital 
was then DwAra Samudra. (Ch. ii. § 28.) Its ruins 
are at Halabid, 100 miles north-west of Seringapatam. 
Tonur (or YAdavapuri) then became the capitS. 

§ 3. The earliest authentic account of any settled 
government in the country after this is the history of a 
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lK7fl6r rlMB to ba an Indapondent atata. 

B^ja or Zamindar called (Kam, or) Cham Baj^ the six- 
fingered, who possessed a part of the country in 1507. 

§ 4 . His successor, Betad Cham Baj, in 1524, diyided 
the little sovereignty among his three sons ; of whom 
the youngest, Cham Baj the Bald, became master of the 
site of the present city of Mysor, where a fort was 
erected and called Mahisasura, from a buffalo-headed 
demon, said to have been slain by the wife of Siva. 
This is the origin of the name Mysor. 

5. The fall of the great Hindfi city of Bijanagar in 
1565 (ch. iv. § 29) rendered the infant Mysdr state 
independent. 

The rulers of the various Muhammadan states did 
not at that time pay any attention to the petty king- 
doms in the south. 

The expelled Bijanagar princes for a time took up 
their abode at Seringapatam, where they kept up a kind 
of slate. 

§ 6. Gradually the portions of the divided (§ 4) terri- 
tory were re-united ; but it was Baj Udeiyar (or Wade- 
ycir) (died in 1617) who, after completing the re-union, 
extended the limits and greatly consolidated the power 
of the kingdom. 

Seringapatam became the seat of the government in 
this reign, the Bijanagar dynasty having become ex- 
tinct. This Baja was at that time the chief Hindi! 
prince south of the Bishtna. 

§ 7 . The greatest of his descendants was Kanti-Bava 
Narsa Baj (1640-1659), who repelled an invasion of 
Mysor by the Bijapur state ; added to the fortifications 
of Seringapatam ,* established a mint ; made war with 



Ch&m BAJp the 
six-fingered, 

m. 


Foundation ot 
Mysdr, 1524. 


Rises MB Btja* 
nagtrOsUs. 


(Shri-ranga-paU 
nam = the 
sacred town of 
Vishnu.) 


B4^Ud.iy*r. 


Seringanatam, 

1610. 


Kan< i-Rnva 
Narsa Raj, 
1G40-I6.‘i9. 

(s the deep* 
eoiced, a lion ; 
eomipted 
*' Canteroya/*) 
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CTrSBCTT 

A.S. 16to, 

mi. 


9 . 


Mjt&r between 
the Dflikhnn 
kuiKdoin uid 
the Mahrattae^ 
l05»-17Oi. 


Chick DtoS&J, 

im-voi, 


Despotic. 

(The Janj^ms 
are worshippers 
of Siva, aM 
wear the 
Lingam.) 


Purchase of 
Bangalor. 

(Ch.T.§7.) 


The powerful 
Ministen^ 1731. 


TIm deolina of iho Siadd Bpaastj. 


Madura; and annexed seyeral of the neighbouring 
petty states. 

§ 8. The crown now passed to a distinct branch of the 
royal family. The two next kings were Dodda (Senior) 
Deo Raj (1659-1672), and Chick (Junior) Deo Rfij 
(1672-1704). 

Mjsdr, now a considerable state, had to contend with 
the Muhammadan power in the Dakhan, then in its 
zenith, as well as with the rising Mahrattas. 

Sivaji possessed Ginji and Vellore ; while Tanjor, 
Bangalor, and other places not far off, were in the 
hands of other Mahratta chiefs. (Ch, v. § 24.) Chick 
Deo Raj prudently ayoided all contact with the belli- 
gerent parties, and set himself to bring his own feuda- 
tories into absolute subjection. He was the Philip 
Augustus of Mysdr. 

His government was most despotic, and his exactions 
drove many villagers to the neighbouring Nilagiri hills, 
where their descendants dwell, under the name of 
Burghers, or Badagas (people from the north). He put 
down all opposition, however, by an indiscriminate 
massacre of the Jangam priests. 

He bought Bangalor from the Tanjor Raja (fikoji or 
Venkaji) for the small sum of three lakhs of rupees ; 
aiid obtained from Aurungzib the title of Raja, with 
the privilege of sitting on an ivory throne. This 
throne still exists. 

§ 9. The next two Rajas wore Kanti-Rava II. and 
Dodda Kistna, both imbecile. The result was the 
virtual sovereignty of the two ministers, Dfio Raj and 
his cousin Nandi-Raj. 

They may be said to have completely usurped all the 
functions of government before 1731 ; and they ^tually 
deposed and imprisoned the next Raja, Cham ]^j. 
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nrat appMwaiiM of Xaldav. 


Hie Periiwii in P(bm wore doing bhaBamo thing at tlienme time. fCh.V. 
§40.) 

§ 10, In 1783, Mysdr was invaded by Ddst Alt, 
Nuw&b of the Carnatic : he was, however, defeated by 
Deo Bai, whose cousin, the first Nandi Baj, had died 
shortly before. Nizam-ul-Mulk now demanded tribute 
at the head of an army (1743), and Dio B&j thought it 

better to submit. 

■ 

§11. Dio Baj had a younger brother, called also I 
Nandi Baj, to whom he now made over the virtual 
soverei^ty. This Nandi Baj (the second) to strengthen 
his position, married a daughter of the titular king. 
Chick Kistna B&j. We find h i m aiding Muhammad 
Alt in 1752. . 

In 1749, Na^di B&j undertook the siege of D6on* 
halli, where Haidar Naik, then a comparatively young 
man, distihguist^ed himself as a volunteer. From this 
time this remarkable person is the most prominent 
figure in the histoiy. 

§ 12. In 1765, D8o Bftj was compelled to pay a tri- 
bute of fifty-six lakhs of rupees to Sal&bat Jung, who 
was aided by Bussy. There was now a quarrel between 
the brothers regarding the treatment of the young 
B^je^ whom they kept in a stat^ of splendid captivity. 

On one occasion Nandi BAj blew open the palace gates ; set 
the tuembling BAja on the mnsnnd ; and mntikted his principal 
adherents before his face. Abont this time (1756) theT Mahrattas 
nnder BAlAjlBAjl BAo appeared before Seringapatam, and com- 
pelled.Nandi BAj to pay a hea^y tribute, and to surrender a large 
portioaQf territory. 
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OH.XILIiai2. 

A.n. 178S%. 


IniBsloiisof 

M^r. 


Nandi BAj the 
Younger. 

(Ch. Till. § 24.) 


Siege of DAon- 
halli. !lftaidar*B 
first appear- 
anoe. 


Mjsdr humbled 
and distracted 
bydiesensious, 

(Ch.'iil. § 16.) 


(C3h.T.§66.) 
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CH.xn.m 

A.D. XTtO. 


TIm Tim of HoMag AIL 


PAET in. — Fbom the Usubpatiox of Haidar to 

THE CONOLUSIOX OF HIS FiBST WaB WITH THE 

English. 

1760-1769. 


HddtfAtt. 


His iisaxpatio]i. 
His origin. 

Haidsi^sUs. 

tory. 


(A Talley formed 
by spurs of the 
W.Qhits ; 75 
miles long and 
20 broad.) 


Contest with 
Nandi B&j,1761. 


§ 13. It was now time for some strong hand to grasp 
the reins, and Haidar Ali stood ready. The history of 
Mysor henceforth is the history of this daring adren- 
tarer, and that of his son ; and is a most important 
portion of the British Indian annals. 

In 1760 Haidar made himself master of the kingdom. 

He was the grandson of a religious mendicant from 
the Panjab, and the son of a brave cavalry officer. 
He was bom at (or near) Kolar in 1702 ; entered the 
Mysor service at the age of thirty ; and was soon pro* 
moted to the command of 50 horse and 200 infantry, 
with authority to augment his forces as he could. He 
was then put into command in the Dindigal district ; 
where by plunder, deceit, and cunning he obtained 
large funds and a considerable army. 

He now induced the minister, Nandi B&j to resign ; 
and had then only the Queen-mother, the young Baja, 
and their general, Khandi Bao, to contend with. 

After a smart engagement, in which he was defeated, 
and some wily negotiations, Haidar, at last, in June 
1761, received from the Baja a formal renunciation of 
the kingdom, three lakhs a year being assigned to the 
Baja for bis support, and one lakh to Nandi Baj. The 
latter personage, being detected afterwards plotting 
against Haidar, was consigned to perpetual imprison- 
ment. 
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Baidftr’fl stnigvlAB with tSL« MftlmttM. 

CH. XII. §14. 17. 
A.1>. 1761. 

§ 14. Haidar now attacked and took Bedn6r, wbere 
he found immense treasures, which materially aided 
him in his rise. This was an ®ra in his history. He 
afterwards reduced the whole province, which. was 
before this under a Nayakan Eaja. 

The son of Chanda Saheb joined him about this time. 

JJednSr, or Nagnr, was a great city, the seat of a viceroy of the 
Mangalur Baja. It is now in ruins. Haidar gave it the name of Haidar-^uigar, 
or Haidar's town. Here (§ 34) Matthews was taken prisoner and poisoned. 

Eighteen miles to the north are the ruins of Iksbt. the ancient capital 
of thftt district. 

Taking of Bed- 

ndr,1763. 

(Bedndr.}. 

§ 15. In 1765, the warlike M&dn Bao (ch. v. § 74) 
determined to chastise the audacious Mysor usurper, 
who had now 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot soldiers 
under his banners. 

Haidar was signally defeated hy the Mahratta hero ; 
and was compelled to relinquish his new conquests, and 
to pay thirty-two lakhs of rupees. 

J^goba, the uncle and guardian of Mildu BAo, was 
the mediator between the young PeshwA and Haidar. 

Haidar seemed to rise more powerful after each oyer- 
throw. 

Contest with 
MAdn B4o.l 

1785. 

Terrible defeat. 

§ 16, In 1766, he invaded MalabAr and took Calicut, 
the Baja of which burnt himself in his palace to avoid 
captivity. (Ch. iv. § 8.) 

1 MalabAr. 

§ 17, A confederacy against Haidar was now formed 
by the Mahrattas and the Nizam ; into which, unfor- 
tunately, the Madras Government was drawn, by the 
terms of its treaty with the Nizam. 

The Mahrattas under MAdu Bao, without waiting for 
their allies, passed the Kishtna, and began to plunder ; 
but were bought off by Haidar. 

The Nizam was also bribed by Haidar, not only to 
forsake the confederacy, but to join in an attack on tbo 

Triple confede- 
racy against 
Haidar. 

(Comp. ch. iii. 

§ 16, and ch. v. 

§ 74-76. 

-The Mahrattas 
bribed, aud the 
NizAm. 


29 
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CH.Xn. §18,20. 
A,D. 176»-e9. 

TIlo lint XxBdr war wltB Mnglsaid, 

The FxfiST Itr- 
tl6BWAB,17(»- 
1769. 

(&. Smith came 
out with CliTe 
in 1765.) 

Battles of 
Changima and 
T^inomali,Sept 

3 , 26 , 1767. 

English. Colonel Smith, who commanded the British 
contingent, thus found himself with about 7,000 troops 
and sixteen guns, opposed to an army of 70,000 with 
one hundred guns. 

He defeated them, however, at Ghangdma (Singar- 
petta)and Trinomaliy taking, s^xty-four guns andkilling 
4,000 of the enemy. 

Non. — TWtiomalt (Ttru<^nnd>malat) is a placo of great repute among the 
Hindhs. It is a few miles north of the Ponnar, or So^'thern Pen&r. 
Chaugania is a little to the east. They are both in the CoUectorate of 
South Arcot. 

The quarrel with England, which was to lead to four great wars ; which 
Haidar was to Tnaintalii till his death ; and which his son was to take up 
and carry on to his destruction, had begun. Thirty-three years of hostility 
to England accomplished the ruin of the dynasty. 

TipptL 

§ 18 . Iti was at this time that Haidar’s son, Tippili, 
then seventeen years of age, was employed with a body 
of 5,000 horse in plundering up to the very gates of 
Madras. 

British treaty 
^th the Nizam, 
1763. 

(Cl^. iii.§16.) 

Haidar badly 
treated. 

§ 19 . The Nizam sought for peace, his territories 
having been invaded by a Bengal force under Colonel 
Peach. A peace was signed in 1768, which was in every 
way discreditable to the Madras Government. In this 
treaty Haidar was referred to with extreme contempt, 
as a rebel and usurper ; and it was stipulated that the 
English should take the Carnatic Balagh&t from him, 
and hold it under the Nizam. 


The influence of Muhammad All was injuriously felt in all these negotia- 
tions. 

TTalfla.-r trixim- 
^aat on the 
weatem Ooaet. 

§ 20 . A British force from Bombay now invaded the 
Western Coast, destroyed the Mysdr fleet, and took 
Mangaldr and Hondr. Haidar, however, soon drove 
the assailants away ; and the British commander aban- 
doned even his wounded, 260 in number, to the 
Mysdrean’s fury. 
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XaUH’a BtviicglM wltk Hhm ValuattM. 

KoTi.^Jfan0al4r, a toj ancient oitj* wlioie basaan are crowded with Ofuigaldrs 
erorj nation. IVnsn of Glad- 

Mondtodr. There waa a Brltiah factory herein 1070. Mir. Beat and aeven- \ HoniwAr 
teen of hie compuiiona were maaaacred here by the BrAhmana. It belonged '' 

to the BAni of ttoraeppa. Near it axe the famoua Qeraeppa falla. 

§ 21t The war in the BaramaMl and Carnatic was Smith iricto- 
pushed on,howeYer, by Colonel Sinith with such energy SSSmiSS? 
and success, that Haidar lost eight of his principal forts 
and all the mountain passes, and was prepared to make £i^g%'adr 
considerable sacrifices for peace. The Madras Govern- ^ 
ment foolishly declined, ^e tide now turned : Colonel the s., and the 
Smith had been superseded ; and Haidar recovered in 
six weeks all he had lost, and ravaged the Carnatic u&dE.) 
almost unchecked. The Madras Council now, in their Bererief. 
turn, sued for peace. Smith was again put at the head 
of the army, and kept Haidar at bay. But the wily 
Mysdrean, sending his guns, baggage, and infantry 
back, advanced with unexampled rapidity, with 6,000 
chosen cavalry, to within a few miles of Madras. 

Here he dictated a peace, on the basis of a mutual Haidar dictate! 
restitution of conquests, with the stipulation, that ** in ^ 
case either of the contracting parties should be 
attacked, they should mutually assist one another to 
drive out the enemy.” 

Thus ended, in disgrace to the English, the Fibst 
Mys6b Wab, 1766-1769. 

FABT lY. — ^Fbom thb Conclusion ov thb Fibst 
M ya6B Wab to thb Death ov Haidab. 

1769-1782- 

§ 22. Haidar now resolved again to defy the M^iattas, 
who were commanded by Trimback Mamfi. The result 
was an overwhelming defeat at CfaSrkfili, and he was MarohMm. 


29 * 
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CH.xn. 
A.O. iTr 


gaidar raoartrs SdmMif. 


soon shut up in Seringapatam. Haidar was often 
SeriBgapitoa.) drunk at this period ; and in a drunken fit once beat 
TiwBii^iidi Tippfi with savage cruelty. Haidar, in his distress, 
rtfw to help applied, but m vain, for the promised assistance of the 
Madras Government; and he was at last obliged to 
177S. . purchase the departure of the Mahrattas by a payment 

of thirty-six lams of rupees, the promise of an anuual 
tribute of fourteen lakhs, and the cession of territory 
to an extent that reduced the kingdom to almost its 
original size (1772). (Ch. v. § 79.) 

Haidar never forgave the English. 

moMtwoM* §23* The troubles of the Mahratta Confederacy 
indomitable Mysdrean time to recover him- 
room attacked Zfirg ; and, the people making a 

** noble resistance, he treated them with savage ferocity, 
offering five rupees for the head of each male : seven 
hundred heads were thus laid at his feet, and paid for 
by himself. 

map^ess. Before the end of 1776 he had xegained all the lost 
1776-1770. territory; and had, moreover, taken Bellari (or Bellary), - 
Gfiti, and Savanfir. By 1778 the Eishtna was his 
northern boundary ; and in 1779 he annexed Zfirpa. 

Eodapft, or 'With these acquisitions the Mysdr dominion had now 
reached its utmost extension. 

p.444.) • 

Hoidar'i offers § 24. During this period Haidar, dreading the 
njectod^^ Mahsattas, would wiUingly have made peace with the 
Engiiah. Engliih, and offered to assist in carrying Bagot>& to 
Phna. (Ch. v. § 90.) His offers were neglected. 

mddariittUTds § 25. On the breaking out of war between France 
and England in 1778, the English took Pondicherry 
111016.1779. (held tiU 1783), and proposed to take Mahe. This 
TTitidfty resented : it was in his dominions, and under 
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hid protection ; but the place taken in 1779, Haidar 
angiily protesting. The missionary Schwartz was seat 
as an envoy to him, but could effect nothing. (Ch. va. f s.) 


§ 26 . A confederacy was .now formed, consisting of 
all the Hahratta chiefs (except the Gaekwiir), Haidar, 
and the Niz&m, to drive the English out of India. (Gk.T.§isi.) 
The confederates might have succeeded, if Warren • i?W. 
Hastings, with incomparable energy and genius, had 
not come to the rescue. Mr. Hombj’, the l^aident of 
Bombay, seconded him with admirable vigour and 
prudence. (Ch. x. § 9.) 


§ 27. Haidar was, however, the only one of the con- prep^ 

federates that was tWoughly in earnest. Though he ^duiaiTm. 
was in his seventy-eighth year, he personally superin- 
tended eveiy preparation for the war; and in June 
1780 had collected an army of 90,000 men, mostly; 
trained and led by European officers, with a powerful 
artillery, also under European direction. England had 
never up to that time had to contend in India with a 
worthier foe. 

Having caused solemn supplications for the success The Sicovd 
of his expedition to be made in every mosque and 
Hindft temple, he poured his mighty armament down 
the ChangAma Pass, on the 20th of July 1780. 

Ruthlessly he laid waste the whole country. Ma.> HieinTuionof 
bammad Alt’s commandants treacherously abandoned 
to him all the forts in his way ; and in a few days he 
was at ’ Conjeveram, fifty miles from Madras. The 
Second Mtsob War had begun in good earnest. 

Sir Hector Munro, who had distinguished himself in Hmno. 
l^ngAl (ch. ix. '§ ^), was commander-in-chief, with 
5,000 troops ; and Colonel Baillie, m command of 2,800 B ts ms . 
men, was on his way to occupy Guntfir. These bodies 
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I. 

Bi^ilUe's defeat 
and captivity. 
The first battle 
of Follildr, near 
Conjeveram, 
Sept. 10. 1780. 


of troops should have been united ; but Munro allowed 
Haidar to interpose : the result was that Baillie’s force 
was cut up ; his stores, baggage, and equipments taken ; 
and Baillie himself, with about two hundred men, was 
taken prisoner, after gallantly sustaining thirteen 
attacks of the enemy. The lives of the prisoners were 
saved only by the humane interposition of Haidar’s 
French offioers. Munro was no more than two miles 
distant, and his appearance on the spot would have 
converted the disaster into a decisive victory. He now 
retreated to Madras ; and thus ended this memorable 
campaign of twenty -one days. 


Hostiiigi to the 
resouie. 


Sir E. Gooteln 
Mkdru, Nor. 
1781. 


FUnf s defence 
of Wendiwaeh. 


(OddoUlr.16 
milee 8. of 
PondioheRy.) 

n. 

i^^ie hittle of 
woito Noto. 
1781. 

temilesa 

fromPondl- 

oheExy.) 


§ 2& A vessel was immediately sent to Calcutta, to 
bear the tidings to Hastings of the greatest reverse the 
English arms had ever sustained in India. 

He hesitated not a moment ; but bent all his energies 
to the one task of saving the Carnatic for the English. 

In three weeks an army under the veteran Sir Eyre 
Coote, now commander-in-chief in Beng&l, was on its 
way to Madras, with fifteen lakhs of rupees for the 
use of the army. Coote reached Madras on 5th No- 
vember ; but was not able to take the field till the 17th 
of January 1781. Meanwhile Haidar had besieged 
Arcot, and after six weeks, took it, through the treacheiy 
of its Br&hman commandant. Lieutenant Flint de- 
fended Wandiwash in a manner that reminds us of 
Clive’s defence of Arcot ; but he was allowed to remain 
unrewarded. 

Coote marched towards Cuddalor, but was obliged to 
remain inactive for four months for want of provisions. 
Haidar now determined to engage him ; and, marching 
100 miles in two days and a h^f, took up a strong posi- 
tion near Porto Novo. Coote instantly attacked him ; 
and, after a battle which lasted six hours, obtained a 
decisive victoiy. Haidar lost 10,000 men, and fled, 
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almost alone, from the field of battle. Tippfi imme- 
diately raised the siege of Wandiwash^ which the heroic 
Flint bad thus sared. 


§ 29 . Meanwhile, for the second time, Hastings had 
sent a large army by land to aid a distant Presidency. 
(Ch. V. § 96.) Some Brahman sepoys had refused to 
go by sea ; and had mutinied, with circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity. To remove the difficulty of a sea 
voyage, Hastings sent them along the coast by land, a 
distance of 700 miles. 

Colonel Pearce marched on the 7th of January 1781 ; 
and, though he lost a great number of men by cholera 
in Orissa, reached Pulicat in July. Coote, by a masterly 
movement, effected a junction with this force on the 
2nd of August. 

Haidar met Coote’s combined forces, at the same spot 
where Baillie had been defeated, and on the anniversary 
of that day, according to the lunar year. His astrologers 
promised him another victory on that lucky spot, and 
on that auspicious day (August 27). Haidar lost 2,000 
men, -and Coote 400 ; but the result, thoucrh favourable 
to the English, was not. decisive. 

^ A third great battle was fought at Sdlinghar, near 
Vellore, 27th September. Coote's victory here was 
complete. Haidar’s loss was 5,000 men, while that of 
the English did not exceed 100. 

The Mysdrean by this time had learned to tremble at 
the name of Coote. 


Theieooiid 
great land 
march. 

1781. 


Colonel Pearce 
and Coote. 


Coote avengee 
BaiUie’ad^eat 
on ita anniver- 
sary. 

The second 
battle of Poll!. 
16r. Aug. 1781. 


IV. 

BatUe of Sdlin. 
ghar. Sept. 27. 


§ 30 . Lord Macartney now succeeded as Governor of LMdHMut. 
Madras. War had been declared with Holland, in ^ ms.) 
consequenoe of the Dutch having joined the “ armed 
neutrality,” a confederacy which aimed at destroying the i ... 

maritime supremacy of Great Britain. HaidwAli atl^ffl CSSfh* ” 
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(Kugapatiiaiii.) 


TrlnoomaU 

takm. 


once began to negotiate with the Dutch authorities at 
Negapatam, who gladly made a treaty with him. Lord 
Macartney, having a force collected from all sides, 
without the consent of Sir Eyre Coote, sent Sir H. 
Munro ; and, with the co-operation of the fleet, Nega- 
patam was attacked and taken on the 12th of November. 
Stores and goods of great value were found there. The 
noble harbour and town of Trincomali, in Ceylon, was 
taken from the Dutch in January 1782. 


At the peace of Versailles, in 1783, these conquests were finally made over 
to England. 


▼. 

Defeat of 
Oolong Bndth- 
waite. 

VI. 
Defeat of 
Haidar's troops 
before TsUi- 
chM, 1788. 
{TtUichmry,) 


§ 31 . At this time Colonel Braithwaite, deceived by 
treacherous spies, was defeated by Tippii with an over- 
whelming force, on the banks of the Collcroon, after a 
heroic struggle of twenty-six hours. To counterbalance 
this, the garrison of Tellichcri, after having been be- 
sieged for eighteen months, made a sortie, and took 
1,200 of Haidar’s troops prisoners, with all their 
baggage, ammunition, and cannon. This roused the 
whole Western Coast and Kurg against their detested 
conqueror. 

Hastings’ measures, too, were producing a sensible 
effect on the position of affairs. 


The terms of the treaty of Balbfit were arranged in January 
1782. CCh.v. §102.) 


French naval 
expedition in 
aid of Haidar. 


vn. 

(74BileaS.W. 
DOm Madias. 


§ 32 . Haidar was now beginning to despond, when a 
French armament under Admiral Sufferin appeared at 
Pulicat. Admiral Hughes encountered and defeated the 
Frenchman ; who, however, succeeded in landing 2,000 
French soldiers and 1,000 Africans at Porto Novo. 
Several indecisive engagements were fought by sea and 
land, of which the chief was before Arnif 2nd July 
1782. The French admiral took Trincomalee. Admiral 
Hughes sailed for Bombay to refit ; but his fleet was 
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dispersed bj a tremendous gale, October 15. Admiral 
Bickerton l^ded 4,000 English troops at Madras, and 
- immediately set sail. Madras was a prey to famine, 
from which the deaths were 1,500 a week. To crown 
all. Sir E. Coote returned at this very crisis to Bengal. 
There had been disagreements between him and Lord 
Macartney; and Coote’s temper was irritable. He 
resigned his command ostensibly from ill-health. The 
prospects of the English were gloomy on every side, 
when tidings arrived of the death of Haidar, on the 
7th of December 1782, at the age of eighty, of a car* 
buncle. 

Utterly nnedncated, he raised himself by mere force of cha- 
racter and will to tho lofty eminence on which ho so long stood. 
He was the Sivajt of the south ; and the resemblance in some 
points is striking. Yet Sivajt had a nation ac his back, and was 
the defender of their faith ; while Haidar was in Mys^r an alien, I 
and a persecutor of the religion of his subjects. 


! PART V. — Tippft’s Histoet to his Humiliation. 

' 1782-1792. 

§ 33 . Puruia and Kishna Bao, two able Brahman 
ministers, concealed Haidar’s death ; and sent word to 
Tippu, who was 400 miles distant on the Malabar coast. 
Tippu reached the army on the Coromandel coast on the 
2nd of January 1783 ; and found himself at the head 
of an army of 100,000 men, with three crores of rupees 
in his treasury, besides jewels and other valuables to 
an enormous amount. 

§ 84 . Tlppii, happily for British interests, spe^ily 
set out again for the Western coast, where he imagined 
the greatest danger to be. 


GH.Xnj$S,M. 
A.D. 178a. 


I Haidar's mago- 
Einei were 
j »...9re). 

I Coote reiigni. 


The death of 
Haidar, Deo. 
1788. 


Hie ohazootcr. 


Tippd takes 
coxninaud, Jod. 
1783. 


Tippft on the 

weetemooeet^ 

1783. 
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^xnflegaiqr 

kfromCUl- 

cut.) 

(§ 20 .) 


Sieges of 8ed- 
nor and ITanga- 
lor. Jaa 80» 
1784. 


Genenl 
Stuart's lUbDii 


Death of Or Bi 
Coote,1788. 


Indedsive OQB- 
illota. 


BenadoUs. 


Hie Vkeadh 

l€a;?eTipph*s 

aimj. 


TIm Moond HjBte war. 

There Major Abingdon had reduced Calicut, and 
Colonel Humberstone and Colonel Macleod had in- 
trenched themselves at Ponded. 

General Matthews had taken possession of Honor ; 
five large ships belonging to Tippu had been taken ; 
and now Bednor was given up to Matthews without 
a struggle. 

This intelligence took Tippu to the spot with all his 
army. Bedn6r was retaken, and subsequently Manga- 
Idr ; though both were defended with the utmost gal- 
lantry. These sieges cost him half his army. Matthews 
himself was taken prisoner. (§ 36.) 

§ 35. Meanwhile, General Stuart, who had succeeded 
Sir E. Coote, was not the commander to retrieve the 
British fortunes in the Carnatic. Moreover, Lord 
Macartney seems to have injudiciously controlled 
him. 

The veteran Bussy, with 2,300 French troops and 
5,000 French sepoys, landed at Cuddalor, to aid Tippu, 
April 10, 1783. Sir E. Coote was again sent from Cal- 
cutta to take the command ; but the veteran expired in 
his palanquin two days after his arrival at Madras, 
AprU 26. He was one of the greatest of generals. 
His gallant services extended from 1756 to 1783. 

Stuart now undertook, in his imbecile way, the siege 
of Cuddaldr. Sufferin and Hughes also fought at sea, 
but with no decisive result. 

In one of the eortiee at Cnddjil6r, Bemadotte, then a lergeant, after- 
wards one of Napoleon’s Marshals and King of Sweden, was taken pri- 
soner. 

Tidings happily arrived at this juncture of the peace 
of Versailles; in consequence of which Bussy imme* 
diately ceased all military operations, and recalled the 
French officers in Tippfi’s army. Lord Macartney, who 
had repeatedly found fiiult with General Stuart^ now 
sent him to England in arrest. 
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Stuart had arrested Lord Pigot in 1776. (Ch. x. $ 9.) 

Malcolm (Sir John) landed in India this year. 

Mnnro (Sir Thomas) was in the battle of Porto Koto. 

§ 36. An expedition under Colonel Fullerton was 
now sent into the heart of Mysor. 

He took Carur, Dindigal, Palgh&t, and Coimbatdr ; 
and was on the point of inarching for Seringapatain, 
when Lord Macartney, with strange ignorance of native 
character, sent envoys to Tippu to propose a peace ; and, 
despite all the opposition of Hastings (whose Indian 
career was drawing to a close), and of others, hurried 
it on ; so that Tippu was able to make it appear that 
the English were suppliants to him for peace. 

, Colonel Fullerton, at the head of his anny, would 
have negotiated more effectually before Seringapatam. 

The surviving British prisoners, whom Tipp& had 
treated with disgusting and savage cruelty, were re- 
leased ; and all conquests on either side were restored. 
Baillie, Matthews, and the chief amon^ them, had 
already been murdered in prison by the miscreant. 

Thus ended the Second Mysor War^ in the disgraceful 
treaty of Mangalor (1784). 

It required another war to undo the evil effects of 
this foolish treaty. The day it was signed Tippd 
assured his French allies that he would as soon as pos- 
! sible renew the war with England. 


Oalond Fnller. 

toniii?adci 

IfyiAr. 

(SSmileiW. by 
N. from Trichi. 
nopoly, near 
the K&veri.) 

Lord Macart- 
ney malms 
peace on a 
wrong basis. 


TippS's atroci- 
ties. 


Treaty of Man- 
gal6r, 1784. 

Effects of the 
treaty on 
Tipp(i's mind. 
(CLt.§104.) 


§ 37. TippA was now at liberty to carry out his own 
schemes ; and it soon became evident that he was ambi- 
tious of making himself the greatest, if not the only, 
ruler in India. 

His blind and furious zeal for Muhammadanism, his 
mad hatred of the English, and his ferocity, detract 
from what would otherwise be almost a great character. 
In his career, lofty ambition, somemilit^ genius, and 


Tippd's ambl- 
tiousabhcmM. 
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consummate biarery were conspicuous ; but he was . 
wild and visionaiy. 

His chanctof maidh. zeaemblM that of Jhsa Khin Tughlok. (Ch. ii. 
§36.) 


Eanaraand 

KOrg. 


Ilia osnimptlon 
of aupremo 
anthoritT. 

[Ch. ill. §8.(4).] 


His first two expeditions were into Eanara and Efirg, 
whence be carried aW&j upwards of 100,000 persons ; 
whom he forcibly made into Musalm&ns, and then 'dis- 
tributed among bis garrisons. This was their punish- 
ment for taking advantage of the late war to assert 
their independence. 

His next step was to assume the title of “ Piidshuh,*' 
which properly belonged to the Emperor of Delhi done ; 
and, from that time, his name was inserted into the 
public prayers instead of that of Sh&h Alam II., who 
was the nominal Emperor of Delhi. 


KahrnttM ond 
tho com- 
bine ogainit 
him. 


He gains the 
victory. 


§ 38. Tippft now had to encounter a great and 
pressing danger. The Mahrattas under tho rule of 
Nana FarnaTis (ch. y. § 106), and the Nizam, combiijted 
to crush him, and to share his dominions between them. 
The result was, that the Mysorean boldly carried tho 
war into the districts north of the Tihnbhadra, took 
Adoni and Sayanhr, and brought the confederates to 
terms. He agreed to pay arrears of tribute, and to 
restore the captured towns ; while they abandoned tho 
war, acknowledging him sole ruler up to the Tum- 
bhadra. 


'Tippd at his 
zc* lith ol 
power. 


§ 39. Tippfi was now beside himself with pride. He 
forthwith made an expedition into the Malab&r district, 
where he offered the Kftyars the option of death or the 


ni. blind 
bigot(7,17ai 


Eurtn. 

He thus converted or expelled the whole population ; 
and destroyed, according to his own account, 8,000 
temples. 
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There is no doubt that Tippu, at this period, even 
aimed at becoming a kind of prophet in the estimation 
of the people. 

Lord Cornwallis (ch. z. § 18) could not interfere, 
unless TippA should first violate the treaty subsisting 
between himself and the English. 



§ 40 . This tho in&tuated MjsArean soon did. Tra- 
vancore, protected by the Ghats and by its lines wall 
and ditch covering the whole frontier), had hitherto 
escaped the horrors of war. Its B&ja had formed a 
defensive alliance with the English a few years before. 
TippA now found out various grievances which ren- 
dered it necessary for him to punish the Travancore 
BAja. The harbouring of some fugitive Nayars was 
the crowning injury. Accordingly, in December 1789, 
he made an attack on the Travancore lines ; but was 
repulsed with immense loss, escaping almost alone, his 
pcdanquin and all his ornaments, seals, and rings, 
having fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

“His rage was terrible, and he vowed not to leave his 
encampment till he had taken ample revenge. Three 
months were passed in preparations, carefully concealed 
from the English ; and in April 1790, he began the 
work in earnest, and was soon inside the wall. 

Sir A. OampMl was then Goremor of Madras. GeneralMedows became 
Goremor of Madras in 1790; and Sir B. Abercrombie at the same time 


Tlppil attacks 
Tiarancore. 
(Ch.T. flOa) 


His defeat. 

Deo. 1789. 
Tipph's loss and 
moxtiiloatioa. 


He renews his 
attack. 


became GoTsmor of Bomboj. 
Tippd. 


Both were employed in the war against 


§ 41 . Iiord Coni^rallia now, of course, interfered. A LordOomimiUi 
trMty was siei^ by the Nis&m, in which he ceded 
Gunwr, accoi^g to the terms of the treaty of 1768 ; 


and an anangement was made hr which he was to co< 
operate in the war against Tippu, and to share in the 
tmtoiyiwhich might be taken mm him. Thehbhratta 
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Another triple Oovernment (ch. T. § 108) were also inyited to join the 
■Uionce. confedemcj, and were to share in the s^il. NanA 
Farnavis consented to this ; for his fear and hatred of 
Tippu overcame eren his reluctance to co-operate with 
the English. 

The Third The Mari^uis now informed Tippii that his conduct 

^ attacking an ally of England had made him an 
enemy of the British power. General Medows began 
the campaign in such a way as to show that an abler 
LordComwaiiia general was needed to cope with TippA. Lord Cornwallis 
17 ^*^** lumself then came down from Calcutta to take the 
Advances Into command of the army ; which advanced up the Ghats 
M;yfi6r. at Once by the Mugli Pass, having deceived TippA (who 

was lingering near Pondicherry, anxious to conclude 
an alliance with the French) by a pretended march to 
Ambur. 

/PaiMvia \ Note.— T he principal posses into IMysor fromthe Ckmatio are iho K4oK, 

' the Palikdd, the AmbUr, the Changdfna, and th^ttHr. 

Takes Bangnior. Bangalor capitulated on the 21st of March TippA 
now marched to defend his capital ; and on the 18th of 
Battle of May at Arikcm, a short distance from SeringapataAn, 
fought a battle, in which TippA sustained a com- 
plete defeat. 

At this time TippA sent on embassy, asking for aid of-Lonis 
XVI. of France, who refused to assist him. 

• toJdn § Seringapatam would now have been taken ;,but 
Ser^^tam^ the British force and the Nizam’s contingent were in 
want of every necessary ; and Lord Cornwallis was 
obliged to return towards Madras. A day after his 
homeward march had begun, the Mahrattas came up : 
their dilatoriness had mainly caused the failure of the 
campaign Hari Pant, their general, was intent only on 
plunder. 

Hartiejana § 43. Meanwhile two officers had espec^y distin- 
utt] 0 , Deo. 8, guished themselves. These were Oolondl Hartley 


The Third 
M rsdR War, 
1790-1782. 


Lord Coin wallis 
in lladras, 

1790. 

Advances into 
My&dr. 


(Faloode.) 
Takes Bangalor. 


; Battle of 
^ Arikera. 

! 1791. 


Delay in taking 
Scringapatam. 
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(ch. Y. § 98-101) and Captain Little. The former de- 1 
feated Husain Ali, before Calicut, taking him prisoner ; 
with 2,500 of his men. Hartley’s force was only 1,500 : 
strong. His loss was 52. 

Captain Little took Simoga, after thirty-six hours 
hard fighting. The Mahrattas perpetrated horrible iiijietN.w.^ 


cruelties on tho wretched inhabitants, after the English 

had taken the fort. General Abercrombie, Governor 1 Genoni Aber- 

of Bombay, njduced the whole province of Malabar. 

§ 44 , Lord Cornwallis employed the remainder of ^rdComwiiiUi 
the year in clearing the Baramahal, and in reducing 
Tippii’s fortresses, deemed by the Mysoreans impreg- 
nable; but which were taken with ease by the British 
troops. 

In January 1792, the Ghvemor-Generars arrange- thb Fibst 
ments were complete, and the British army took the sewScSpatak, 
field with a splendour and completeness of equipment 179S. 
which astonished all India. Hari Pant, with a small 
body of' troops, and the Hizftm’s son with 8,000 men, 
showy but unserviceable, joined Lord Cornwallis, and 
on the 5th February the siege began. Tippii had 
strengthened his defences to the utmost. They con- 
sisted of throe lines . protected by 300 cannon, the 
earthworks being covered by an impenetrable hedge of 
thorn. These works were stormed on the night of the 
6th, with the loss of 530 killed and wounded. Tippft 
lost in killed, wounded, and deserters, 20,000 men. 

The siege was pressed on ; and Tippu at length, by Tippii jidds. 
the advice of his officers, acceded to the terms dictated 
by ^rd Cornwallis. He was to cede half his terri- 
tories, to pay three crores of rupees, besides thirty 
lakhs to the Mahrattas, and to give up two of his sons 
as hostages. 

I The treaty was nearly broken off, when Tippfi tqund that 
waa inolnded in the territories to be ceded ; but the 
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Unfttiihfiiliieni 
oftheNisAm . 
ondtheMah- 
nttu. 

(Ch. T. § 106.) 

Territoxy 

gain^ 


Hie Sonthem 
PenJ&b. 


Honoan. 


Indian powen 
of recent 
origin. 


English posi- 
tion at tne 
close of this 
war, 1792. 


VlM tlrixd liygte war «aAed. 


Goyemor-Oeneral was rea47 at once to pusli on the siege, and 
the Snltin was obliged to yield. 

§ 45 . The Nizam’s troops and the Mahrattas had 
rendered no assistance, and had even treacherously 
corresponded with the enemy; but Lord Cornwallis 
divided the territory and the indemnity money scrupu- 
lously between them. The English territorial gaiii 
was ; (I.) the district of Dindigal ; (2.) the Baramanal ; 
and (3.) the province of Malabar. Ehrg was restored 
to its own Baja. (Ch. x. § 90.) 

Nora.— The Baramahdl is the district sbore the Gh&ts, of which Salem is 
the capital. 

The territory between the five rivers, the Kishtna, Qntpdrba, 
Malapdrba, Southern Warda, and Tdmbhadra, was thus wrested 
from the Hyadrean, and restored to the Mahrattas. 


§ 46 . Much discussion arose about this treaty. In 
England it was at length approved of, the thanks of 
Parliament were voted to Lord Cornwallis, and he was 
made a Marquess. 

It must be remembered that, of the great powers of India at 
the time, the Feshwft, Sindia, Tippd, and the NizAm, none had 
existed sixty years ; and that the dominion of each was founded 
on usurpation, fraud, and violence. 

England had now shown to all India that her power far sur- 
passed that of any of these rival states ; which had, in fact, 
sunk into insignificance in this struggle ; while the might of 
England was felfc to be matchless in the East. 

The disgraceful convention of Warg4om, and the infamous 
treaty of Mangal6r, were alike forgotten. A new »ra had 
begun. 

Thus glonomly for the Eriglieh ended their Third 
Myaor War. February 1792. 


J 
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TipptL prepares again for war. 


PAET VI. — Tippty’s History prom his Humilia- 
tion TO HIS Death. 1792-1799. 

§ 47. Six years elapsed without any breach of this 
treaty ; and the two hostages were sent back to their 
father in 1794. 

Tippu meanwhile strengthened himself, nursed his 
hatred against the English, and entertained a body of 
French ofScers, by whom his army, in all its branches, 
was brought to a state of great efficiency. 

The Mauritius Proclamation ** brought matters to 
an issue. This was put forth by the French Goyemor 
of the Mauritius, and announced that envoys from 
Tippu had arrived in the island, proposing an alliance 
offensive and defensive, and asking for troops in order 
to expel the English from India. 

A french frigate at this time landed lUO men, civil 
and militaiy, at Mangalor. These, on reaching Seringa- 
patam, organised a Jacobin Club under the auspices of 
“ Citizen Tippu," planted a tree of liberty, crowned it 
with the cap of equality, and proclaimed the French 
Eepublic, one and indivisible ! 

§48. The Marquess Wellesley (ch. x. § 37) at once 
called on Tippil to disavow his embassy to the Mauri- 
tius ; and meanwhile prepared for war. The Madras 
Presidency was weak in men, and almost bankrupt ; the 
Nizam and the Mahratt^is could not be relied on ; but 
the Governor-General said: — “If Tippu is stronger 
than we are, he is master of the Dakhan " ; and he re- 
solved that England should ^t any cost retain the 
mastery. 

§ 49. Lord Wellesley first negotiated with the Nizitm 
(ch. iii. § 16) ; and a subsidiary alliance was the result 
(1798). Cs^^tain Malcolm (Sir John) contrived to 
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1799. 


Marquess Wel- 
lesley in 
Madras, 1796. 
Tippd's efforts. 


Bonaparte’s 

letter. 

(First CJoiisnl, 
1799.) 


Preparations 
for War. 


The BritiBh 
forces. 

The Nizam’s 
contingent. 


ThM fourth Iff/sAr wmr. 


arrange the placing of the Niz&m’s army on its J^ew 
footing (including the elimination of the French ele« 
mcnt), without loss of life. 

. The Peshwa, while refusing to form a subsidiary 
alliance, gave an assurance of his fidelity to the exist* 
ing engagements. 

§ 60. Bonaparte was now in Egypt. The Directors 
wrote out, authorising a war with Tippu; and the 
Marquess Wellesley made all his arrangements with 
promptitude, and sent down to Madras His Majesty’s 
33rd Regiment, commanded by his own brother, Colonel 
Wellesley (afterwards the Duke of Wellington). He 
himself arrived in Madras, December 31, 1798; and 
proceeded to negotiate with Tippu, who tried to pro- 
crastinate, and actually wrote to Zem&n Shah, inviting 
him to join the Holy War, in which the infidel English 
were ^Ho become food for the swords of the pious 
warriors.” (Comp. ch. x. § 38.) 

Bonaparte wrote him, that he had arrived on the 
borders of the Bed Sea, with an innumerable and in- 
vincible army, full of the desire of delivering him from 
the iron yoke of England. 

§ 51. Tippft treated the Govemor-Gteneral’s envoy 
Major Doveton’s embassy with contempt; and Lord 
Wellesley at length informed him, that General, Harris, 
who was advancing with an army into Mys6r, would be 
prepared to receive any embassy he might send. 

The Marquess Wellesley and Lord Clive (Governor 
of Madras, son of the great Clive), by unparalleled 
efforts had raised and fully equipped an army of 20,800 
men, of whom 6,000 were Europeans. To this was added 
10,000 of the Nizam’s cavalry, with 10,000 foot, under 
European officers, led by Colonel Wellesley and Captain 
Malcolm, though nominally commanded by the Niz&m’s I 
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son. (Ch. iii. § 16.) General Harris was commander- 
in-chief of the whole combined forces. Colonels Bead 
and Brown were in the Baramahul and Coimbator ; and 
General Stuart led the Bombay troops, who marched 
from Cannanhr through Kurg to Periapatam (Priya- 
patnam = beloved town). General Hartley , and Colonels 
Montressor and Dunlop, were with this army. 

At Sedaei^r, a few miles from Periapatam, the first 
battle was Idught. Tipph’s forces, commanded by him- 
self, were routed with the loss of 2,000 men. 

The fum^ sent 
against Tippd. 

(37 miles W. 
from Seringa- 
patam. The 
seat of an an^ 
cient Polig&r.) 
Fxiyapatam. 

I. 

The battle of < 
Sedaslr, March \ 
6,1799. 

§ 52. General Harris (under whom were, among 
others. General Baird, General Floyd, Colonel Wellesley, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barir Close, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Agnew, and Captain Malcolm), marched through the 
valley of Ambhr and the Baramahal to B&yacotta, 
where he encamped, March 4. From thence he ad- 
vanced to Msla^li, twenty-six miles from Serin ga- 
patam. Hera liooa place the second struggle. The 
result was a loss to the Sultan of 1,000 men, while the 
English lost only sixty-nine. 

Genenl Hiur- 
ris's staff. 

n. 

The battle of 
MalaTslli, 

March 27. 
(jra(aya«ali,M. 
of Seringa, 
patam.) 

NoTB.~B&ja>Kdtai = King* a fort. It is ninety-two nltos from Seringa- 
patam, and w key to the 3sy86T table-land, 

1 


General Harris now crossed th*e Cavert to the south 
of Seringapatam. This movement, secretly carried out, 
was unexpected by Tippfi, and threw him into a state 
of deep despondency. 

Theerossing 

theC&Ttel. 

§ 58# ^he whole unitedarmy was before Seringapatam 
by the 15th of April. Tippfi was now in despair. He 
consulted soothsayers ; caused prayers to be offered in 
Muhammadan mosques and, in Hindi! temples ; ^nt 
vakils to propose terms of peace; and then, in rage 
and mortmeation, refused to yieldito the terms imposed 

1 , ’ 

The whole be- 
sieging army on 
the ground. 
Tippd's state of 

wamil- 


30 • 
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The fourth Myite war endod. 


by Lord Harris. No trace of common sense, or of 
generalship, is discernible in his behaviour at this 
period. 


The breach. 


The stonningp 
MajllTSS. 


The storming 
of Seringa- 
patam. 


The death of 
Tippd. 

His burial. 

(3 ptesturN 
gora«>ii.) 


His barbaritf. 


Tippd, the 
iigur. 


T^d'splej. 


§ 54 . The breach on the south-western face of the 
fortifications was reported practicable on the evening of 
May the 3rd. On the 4th, General Baird, who had for 
four years been a prisoner in the dungeons of the c;ty, 
led the troops to the assault. Colonel Sherbrooke com- 
manded the right column. Colonel Dunlop the left, and 
Colonel Wellesley the reserve ; and 4,376 men were in 
the trench waiting for the signal to advance. General 
Baird, a few minutes before 1 ?.m., ascended the 
parapet, drew his sword, and, with the exhortation to 
the troops to “ follow him, and prove themselves worthy 
of the name of British soldiers,” led on the gallant 
band. 

In seven minutes the British flag was planted on the 
summit of the breach. The two columns, after en- 
countering many obstacles, and stout opposition from 
a small band of Mysor troops, met over the eastern 
gateway. The city was taken. 


The body of the Sultan himself was found in a palan- 
kin under an archway, beneath a heap of slain. It was 
buried with military honours the next day by the side 
of Haidar, in a beautiful mausoleum in the Lai Bagh. 
A terrible thunderstorm luged during the burial. 

It was ascortainod (and it takes away any lingering feeling of 
pity for the tyrant) that every European prisoner taken during 
the siege had been put to death by Tippd. 

Tippd signifies A tig^r was his favourite badge. He 
kept numbers of them chained in his fort. And this one word 
host expresses his disposition. 


A curious illustration of Tip; 
in existence. In the palace ei 


mingled ferocity and childishness is still 
cringapatom was found a clumsy piece of 
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§ 55. Pumifty the minister ; Kamr-ud-din, the chief 
officer ; Fatih Haidar, the Sultan’s eldest son ; and all 
the principal officers, civil and military, now surren- 
dered themselves, llie whole kingdom lay at the feet 
of the victor. Imn/jnse stores, about a million sterling 
in money, and many costly jewels, were taken in the city ; 
and the collection of state papers revealed the surpris- 
ing extent and variety of the Sultan’s intrigues against 
the hated English. 

Colonel Wellesley was made commandant of tho cap- 
tured city, in which he soon restored order and confi- 
dence ; and the Governor-General proceeded to make 
arrangements for the disposal of the conquered king- 
dom. 

§ 56 . This conquest undoubtedly rendered England 
supreme in the Dakhan. It was the first manifestation 
of that wonderful energy with which English wars in 
India have ever since been conducted. It remained for 
the victors to show an example of moderation in the 
hour of triumph. The arrangements made were the 
following : — 

1st. The family of Tippii was justly set aside; and 
its members were removed to Vellore, where a suitable 
provision was made for them. (Ch. x. § 55-58.) 

2nd. The representative of the ancient Hindi royal 
family, a child of five years of age, was living with his 
mother in an obscure hut in the suburbs. They were 
brought forth from their obscurity; and the child, 
whose name was Krishnaraj TJdaiyar Bahadar, was put 
upon the throne. 

3rd. The Company took possession of Hanara, Coim- 
batir, and the Wynaad. 

4ih, The districts of Gurramcotta, Giti, and others 
near Haidar&bAd, were made over to the Nizam. 

5th. Some districts were offered to the FeshwA, but 
rejected by him. 
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The commission that sat in Seringapatam to arrange these 
matters was composed of General Harris, Colonel Wellesley, 
Mr. Henry Wellesley, Colonel Fitzpatrick, and Colonel Close. 
The secretaries were John Malcolm and Thomas Munro. 


PART Vn. — M tsAe vkdeb the Hini>4 Dthastt 
AND Bkitish Chief Gomhissiohebb, 1799 


ThenewBAJa's 

histozy. 


(stentli. A 
great leatiTal in j 
nonoiir of 


Blma.) 


§ 57 . The history of the ancestor of the new Eaja is 
curious. When the puppet Eaja, Cham Eaj, died (in 
1775), the direct male line was extinct. Haidar had 
been accustomed to exhibit, on the feast of the Daaara, 
the poor Eaja on a throne of state to his subjects. To 
keep up the pageant, he resolred to appoint another 
E&ja. For this purpose he collected a number of chil- 
dren belonging to all the families related to the royal 
house. These were introduced into a room, where were 
scattered abroad in abundance all things that could 
attract a child. One little fellow selected for himself a 
lime, which he held in his left hand, and a little dagger, 
which he grasped with his right. ** This,” exclaimed 
Haidar, “is our Eaja. With one hand he takes the 
fruits of the earth, and with the other the means of 


Thel^r 
zoyzl family. 


protecting his subjects/” 

The assembly murmured applause. The little boy, 
under the name of Cham Eaj, was installed as Eaja. 
He died of small-pox in 1795 ; and Tippfl, yesolving no 
longer to maintain the pageant of a Eaja, turned the 
widow and her son, then two years of age, out of the 
palace, and caused them to be conveyed to a miserable 
hovel in the suburbs of the city. This boy was the 
Eaja now put on the throne by the (lovemor-Gtoneral. 
The story throws light u^n Haidar’s own character ; 
and shows the slender claim of the family in question 
to the sovereignty of the land. 
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§ 58. During the minority of the B&ja, the able Pftmia. 
minister Pumia conducted the affairs of the kingdom. 

General Wellesley remained, during the intervals of his 
campaigns, till March 1805, to discharge the duties of 
Commissioner of Mys6r ; and by his administration 
conferred permanent benefits upon the people. Colonel 
(Sir Barry) Close was the first Besident at the new dow. 
couit. 

§ 59. In 1812, Pumia retired, and a sum of Pi^ia's zetizs. 
.£2,812,500 was then found in ^the treasury. Pumia 
was handsomely pensioned, and^ Baj wa 9 made 
Diw^n, with diminished powers. The Baja soon dissi- 
pated the treasure ; and oppressed his subjects to such 
an extent that a rebellion broke out. 

Everything was venal. The troops were unpaid, and 
the Bayats were ground down by excessive and arbi- 
trary taxation. 

§ 80. In 1832, the British Government interfered, as TheBritisii 
the treaty of 1799 required them to do. (Ch. x. § 89.) 

The mismanagement had been so gross, and the Baja 
had been so entirely deaf to advice pressed upon him, 
that it was felt that the Governor-General could do 
nothing but take the entire management of the state 
from his unworthy hands. Sir T. Munro, when oo^oraor. 
Governor of Madras, had visited Mysor, and personally 
urged amendment upon the Baja, but in vain. Sir i®*®- 
Mark Cubbon was chief commissioner under the new 
system from 1886 to 1861. A liberal pension was 
assigned to the Baja. The country has been excep- 
tionally prosperous from that time. The administration 
reports are of exceeding value. Mr. L. B. Bowring, 
who had charge of the province from 1862 to 1870, in- 
troduced many important refoms; and, in fact, re- 
modelled the whole administration. The present (1871) 
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chief commissioner is Colonel B. J. Meade. (Ch. x. 
§181.) 

§ 61 . The Baja died March 27, 1868, without heirs. 
He had, however, adopted, in 1865, a distant relative 
called Cham BTijcndra. In 1867 Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were pleased to recognise this adoption ; and the 
young chief has been proclaimed Mahftraja of Mys6r. 
He is about six years old, and will receive a training 
suitable to his mnk and prospects. 

While much difference of opinion exists as to the 
propriety of again confiding this important district to 
the care of a Hindu prince ; we may be sure that the 
interests of 4,000,000 of people wiu ever be carefully 
watched over by the paramount power. 


NOTE.— 1879. 

Sir B. J. Heade was succeeded by Mr. 0. B. Saunders. 

The present Chief Commissioner is Mr. J. D. Gordon, C.8.I. 
The district is slowly recovering from the effects of the terrible 
famine which swept away ono-fourth of its inhabitants. 

. Arrangements are being made for the transference of the 
province to the Mah&r&ja. 
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INTBO., CH. I. 


COKCLUSIOK 

We here draw our brief summary of Indian History 
to a close. 

The student has now in his hands the clue which will 
serve to guide him through its intricate mazes. 

In the Introduction his attention has been directed iBtto.§l-25. 
to the spectacle, unique in the history of the world, of 
a vast Oriental Empire, consisting of many flourishing 
states, administered by Englishmen under the British 
Grown. 

We have surveyed, in a cursory manner, the immense intio. § ss-ss. 
and varied tracts of country to which the title of the 
Anglo-Indian Empire has been given. 

In the first Chapter we have seen an ancient race, cai.t. $i-ia 
possessed of marvellous powers, civilised to a consider- 
able extent, and kindred to our own, spreading itself 
abroad in HindAstiin. They elaborated great systems 
of philosophy ; and composed splendid poems in a lan- 
guage, the flexibility, copiousness, philosophic structure, 
and sonorous granaeur of which are the admiration of 
the learned. They founded and propa^ted two reU* 
gions; one of which, no longer possessing votaries in 
India itself, is yet the most widely extended religious 
system in the world. 

The history of India then becomes, in a gmt mea- cb. L § lass. 
sure, the record of a series of invasions of Hindflstilin 
by Western and North-Western races,— Persians, 
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Greeks, Afghans, and Ta(r)tars ; and the annals of the 
dynasties which some of these invaders founded. The 
ancient Persian Empire numbered the Panjftb among 
its satrapies; and the Grecian conqueror, by whom 
that empire was subverted, achieved a wider *ind a 
more lasting conquest of North-Western India and the 
adjacent provinces. Traces of Grecian rule Ihng 
lingered around the Indus. 

After the interval (hardly bridged over by a weak 
and wavering tradition) of nearly a thousand years, the | 
fiery zeal of the Muhammadans led to the conquest of | 
Sind, at the very time that Gebir and Mfisa founded 
the famous Moorish kingdom in Spain. 

Nearly three hundred years after this, and about the 
period of the Norihan conquest of England, the Ghazni- 
vide dynasty established itself on the banks of the 
Bavi, having passed from Ghazni to Lah6r. 

Mahmfid of Ghazni’s dominion is followed by that of 
Muhammad of Ghor ; and each of these conquerors,* or 
rather plunderers, is said to have made twelve umraud- 
ing, iconoclastic expeditions into India, north of the. 
Nerbudda. 

About the time of the first English Edward, a slave 
of the Sultan of Ghor ” made Delhi the capital of a 
Muhammadan empire in India. Amid many vicissi- , 
tudes it remained so, till England took possession of | 
it. The Muhammadans thus in about a century and a ' 
half made a permanent advance from Lah&r to Delhi. 

Successive dynasties, five in number, chiefly founded j 
by slaves, exercised dominion in Delhi and Agra for 
320 years ; till, in the time of Henry the Eighth, Baber, 
the founder of the great Mogul empire in India, begins 
the conquest of HindustAn. The Jffogals and Tatars 
had, before this, repeatedly crossed the Indtis; and 
Teimfir in 1398, had actually for a short time occupied 
Delhi His descendant, Baber, founded l^e most iuUB- 
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triouB and enduring dominion that has ever existed in 
India. 

Meanwhile, when Edward 1. was conquering Wales, 

) Alla the Sanguinary ” was subjugating the Dakhan, 
i where ancient Hindu races had hitherto lived undis- 
turbed by the commotions iu Hindustan. Cruel em- 
perors and their generals followed in his footsteps. In 
the Dakhan, we see, fifty years after Alla’s memorable 
invasion, a Muhammadan kingdom hardly inferior in 
splendour to that of Delhi itself, arising at Kulbfirga. 

Tlie fragments into which, after about 150 years and 
about the time of fi&ber’s conquest of Delhi, that 
kingdom was broken up, were not again entirely 
brouglit under the Mogul dominion, till the time of 
Aiirungzib, when the Mogul empire itself was hasten- 
ing to dissolution. 

The last great Hindi! kingdom in the south, that of 
Bijaiiagar, had fallen before the combined armies of 
these Dakbani Muhammadan kings in a.d. 1565. 

Yet the Hindi! races were not extinct. They possess 
a wonderful vitality. During the long period of the 
Mogul ascendancy, we see the Eiijpfits, the proud repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Hindfi Bajas, identifying 
themselves with their Muhammadan conquerors in a 
singular manner. Though thus closely connected with 
the Moguls, their independence survives the downfall 
of the house of Teimfir. 

Moreover, there now arises in the Dakhan a Hindi! 
power, which never for a moment is really at peace with | 
the Muhammadans ; which holds itself ever ready to 
spring upon them, like the tiger on its prey; and which 
at length reduces the thii^enth Mogul emperor to 
ignominious servitude. The Delhi Musalmans, in fact» 
overcame their brethren in the Dakhan, only, as it 
seemed, to prepare the way for a universal Maiiratta 
dominion. 
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But tho Mahrattas thomselvos, in tlio plenitude of 
their power, received a check from an Afghan invader, 



who crossed the Indus six times; and after inflicting a 
crushing defeat upon tho combined forces of that am- 
bitious people, declined to ascend the throne of the 
Moguls. 

Ch. vi., vii. 

Meanwhile, the discoveiy of the route to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope led to a series of more impoiiant 
invasions of India by the nations of modern Europe, 
wdio came in the garb of merchants ; but soon began 
to entertain the design of founding a permanent domi- 
nion in the East. 

Ch, Ti. 

Of these, the Portuguese, after a brief but splendid 
career, sank from absolute incapacity for the perform- 
ance of the task which they had set themselves. 

Ch, vii. § 4. 

The Dutch followed them; but the decay of their 
fortunes in Europe prevented the permanent success of 
their schemes in India. 

Ch. vii., viii. 

Tlic English and the French alone remained ; and, 
in the middh? of the eighteenth century, it seemed un- 
ccilaiii which of these tw^o races w^as to govoni India. 

C'h. ix. 

The genius of Clive, w^ho did w’hat Albuquerque and 
Duplcix had failed to do, mainly decided the question 

1 in lavour of England. 

Ch. viii. 

I’ln' year 17G0 saw the irretrievable ruin of the 
French in India. 

i CtT V. 5 79. 

The next year is the djite of the (.lisabling blow that 
fell the Mahrattas at Pfinipat. 

I Cii. ix. 

! 

Prom 1757 to 1765 Britain, chiefly under Clive’s 
guidance, advanced by rapid steps to sovereign power 
inthcEiist. 

i Ch. X. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

t 

t 

i 

L 

A series of British Governors-Gcneral, beginning 
with tbe illustrions Warren Hastings, wore thenceforth 
the foremost men in India. Their lir ^ of seventeen 
proconsuls ranges grandly in histoiy over against that 
of the seventeen great Mogul Emperors. 
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TIm Kmtluuk CHAP.x-xn. 

Tet England did not become tbe paramount power 
in India without a long series of severe struggles. 

There were the wars in the Camatic with the French, ch. tU., viu. 
from 1744 to 1761 ; in Bengal with Suraja Daula, and 
other Muhammadan Nuwabs, from 1757 to 1765, in- 
cluding the glorious ten months in 1765 on the banks 
of the Ghmges; the four Mahratta wars,^in the course 
of which the Mogul Emperor, Shah Alam 11., was 
released from Mahiutta thraldom, and placed under 
British protection, and every single Mahratta leader cii.t.S 9(K168. 
suffered a signal overthi'ow, which momentous struggles 
lasted from 1775 to 1819; the four Mys6r wars, in ci]i.zU. 
which the shoi*t-lived but vigorous Muhammadan usur- 
pation in Seringapatam was extinguished, and the 
ancient Hindft restored under the aus|)ices of Bri- 
tain ; the war with Nlpal ; two wars with Birina, which csl z. 
transferred the whole sea-board of further India to the 
sway pf England; the. lamentable struggle in Afgh&n- 
istw* ; the war in which the Amirs of Sind were rudely 
stript of their dominions ; the brief but bloodjr episode 
of the GwAlidr struggle ; the two Panjftb wars, in which 
was subjugated the land of the five rivers, where all 
other conquerors began their conquests: these are tilie 
chief of the conquests which En^^ond has come fortii 
triumphant. The sad history of the ** Sepoy Mutiny,” 
in which England had finally to conquer its own rebel- 
lious army, and in the course of which the last of 
the Moguls, and the sole surviving, and most un* 
worthy, representative of the Feshwfts were swept away ; 
and which ended in the assumption b^ the British 
Crown of the direct government of Indm, which until 
then had been under the administration of the ever- 

* 1879. ' The time has.not oome for more than a leferenoe to 

the second Afghftn war, with its second massacre. 
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CONCLUBION. 


[Comp. di. zii. 


Brltislt rote 1 a ite SMit. 

memorable British East-India Company, closes* the 
eTentful history. The romance of Indian histoiy is 
over. No such wonderful histories as those of Siyaji, 
Banjit Sing, and Haidar can repeat themselves in this 
land, now resting itself, after the strugglesof athousand 
years. May future historians record that in 1859 her 
! millenium of peace and prosperity began ! 

I The student’s attention may be drawn, with propriety, 
to one or two inferences. 

(1.) It will be discerned, that, while in many cases 
the English have appeared as the liberators of oppressed 
races, in none have they overthrown a domimon that 
had existed before their own advent in the East, and 
which could be called a legitimate and ancient Hindh 
dominion. The only really ancient states of India 
which were in existence in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, those of BajpAtana and of Mysdr, 
are in being still, and owe their continuance to British 
protection. This is a fact which the student should 
minutely examine and verify for himself. 

(2.) The rise and progress of British rule in the East 
has been what may be termed spontaneoue. 

Every step has been taken with reluctance, and under 
the pressure of that imperious necessity which Glive 
was the first to feel : the last battle was but the neces- 
sary corollaiy of the first. 

(3.) It can hardly be necessary to do more than to 
direct the attention of the student to the circumstance, 
that many of England’s greatest statesmen and bravest 
warriors have been concerned in the establishment, 
guidance, and defence of this Anglo-Indian empire. 

May it not safely be affirmed, that the annals of the 
world afford no examples of constancy, prudence, and 
fortitude more illustrious than those which shine forth 
in the pages of British Indian history ? Hence the 
value and importance of this study. 
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rate in thm Suit. 

(4.) And, lastly, if the proyinoea of India at any 
period during the last ten centuries, haye enjoyed 
peace, or had any assured hope of development aud 
progress; it has been only as, one after another, they 
hare come under the dominion or protection of Great 
Britain. Is it not evident that India now beholds the 
dawn of a brighter day than she has ever yet seen ? 
The analogy of history, and a consideration of the laws 
which seem to govern human affairs, forbid the expecta- 
tion that the forms of Indian national life which have 
passed away should ever reappear. There is no second 
ufe for decayed civilisations and nationalities. No 
B&ma will arise to i*eign, as in ancient fable, over the 
fifty-six Hindfi nations; and Musalm&n conquerors 
have, had their day. 

l^om shadowy and misleading phantoms of Hindfi 
independence we must turn away our eyes. 

The subjects of the Empress of India ’’ are admitted 
to share the responsibilities and rewards of high office 
in the Anglo-Indian Empire ; and, if no fusion of races 
is probable, or even possible, nevertheless, in the highest j 
sense, India and her rulers may be, and must be. One. | 

India’s life in future must be identified with that of 
the Paramount Power ; and we trust that Great Bri- 
tain has fully recognised, and is conscientiously striving 
to fulfil, in no selfish spirit, the duties which her 
guardianship of India involves. 

If these pages shall help the student to estimate 
aright his own duties, and to endeavour, in his measure, 
to help forward the great and necessaiy work of assimi- 
lating more and more these Eastern dominions of tho 
Queen to the most favoured regions of the West in all 
that is helpful and excellent, they will not have been 
written in vain. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON INDIAN HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I. — 1. Fix tho positions of Dondra Head, Singapore, PeshAwar, and the Sal« 

win. § 1, 2. 

2. Draw a sketch map of BengAl, indicating round it the distriotB under 

the same administration. § 8. 

3. What is to be observed regarding Sikhim, MunnipAr, and Tipperah ? 

§ 8 . 

4. Draw a sketch map of tho course of the Ganges from Patna to Hard- 

wAr, putting in all the places of importance on its banks. § 9. 

5. Draw a sketch map of the PanjAb territory, exhibiting its ten divi-^ 

sions. § 10. 

6. Giyc a diagram showing tho relative positions of tho capitals of the 

six tributary states of Central India. § 12. 

7 . Where is Bandelkhand ? Give tho chief states in it. § 12. 

8. What are called tho Central Provinces P What rivers have their rise 

there ? § 13. 

9. Fix tho sites of tho chief sea-ports of British Bimxa, and mention some 

particulars about thorn. § 15. 

10. What dopendont lUjas are there in the Madras Presidency ? Give a 
few facts regarding the territory of each of them. § 16. 

II. — 1. Mention the founders of HerAt, the fort of Attock, Madras, IndAr, 
AurungAbAd, and Bijanagar. (Comp. Geog. Index.) 

2. What French settlements are there in Didia ? Give their positions. 

§ 17. 

3. What Portuguese settlements are there in India P Fix their positidns. 

§ 19. Ch. vi. 

4. Draw a sketch map of the Madras Presidency, inserting the chief 

town of each collectorate. § 16. 

5. Draw a sketch map of the Bombay Presidency, inserting the chief 

place of each district. § 18. 

6. What feudatories are there within the limits of the Bombay Presi- 

dency? § 18. 

7. Draw a sketch map of BerAr. How did it come under British manage- 

ment? § 20. 

8. Give tho dates and circumstances of the acquisition of any six por 

tions of territory by tho English. § 28. 

9. Give any six fendatories of Britain in India, and fix the position and 

extent of their states. § 24, 25. 

10. What boon did Lord Canning confer on these feudatoxy chiefs P Oh. x. 

§ 187. 

Put dates to everything throughout 


31 
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AnoiantXnftU. Pr«-IIogiil. Y. YH. 


CHAPTER I., &c. 

y. — 1 . What invasiona of India are mentioned as having taken place before 
the birtli of Christ ? § 16-20. 

2 . Wlufjli of these are of no historical importance .P § iB, 17. 

3. Ciivo an account of tlio ancient Persian invasion. § 18. 

4 . Give a detailed account of Alexander’s expedition to India. § 19. 

5. Give an account of Herat. § 19; ch. x. § 110, G. 

6. Write a summary of the history of the Greek kingdom of Baotria. 

§ 19, 20. 

7. Who were Skylax and Nearchns ? § 18, 19. 

S. Who wore the contemporaries of Chandragupta ? § 20. 

9. What are the mras of Vikramaditya and Salivd.hana ? § 9, 23. 

10. Draw a sketch map of the Fanjab proper, inserting the Greek names. 
§ 19, 20. 


CHAPTER II., &o. 

The Pre-Mogul Muhammadan History. 

YI. — 1. Give the names of the first six Muhammadan invaders of India. 
Ch. ii. table. 

2. Draw a sketch map of Trans -Oxiana. Ch; ii. § 5. 

3. Enumerate the Muhammadan dynasties in Delhi before Bftber. Ch. it 

tabic. 

4. Write a detailed life of Joip4l I. Ch. ii. § 6, 7 ; xi. § 12. 

5. Fix the situations of Batinda, N&garkdt, and Tandshwar. Give some 

account of each of those places. Ch. ii. § 7, 8, 16 ; xi. § 8. 

6. Why is the tenth expedition of Mahmfid of Ghazni very important P 

Ch. ii. § 10. 

7 . Give some account of Anhalw4ra. Ch. ii. § 11, 32. 

8. Who wero Firdoust, Kh4fl Kh4n, K41id4sa, and Ferishta ? Where and 

when did they live ? Ch. ii. § 12 ; iii. § 4) ; i. § 13 ; iv. § 28. 

9. Three Beir^ms (Beyram) are mentioned in this history ; give some 

account of each. Ch. ii. § 15, 26 ; iii. § 6. 

10. Who were respectively called the Burner of the World, and the San- 
guinary ? Why ? Ch. ii. § 15, 82. 


-81 • 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


YU. vui. 


Th« Xogul Bmpire. 


CHAPTER III., Ac. 

1556-1605. 

yn.»l. Write a list of tbo Mogul Emperors in tbreo soctiuns — tho great 
ones, the nominal ones, and tbo more pensioners. § 2. 

2. Write a life of Snltftn Bilber. § 3. 

3. Recount the great strngglo of the RAjpiitB for empire. § 3 (12). 

4. Write a life of HamA.yiin. § 4, 5. 

6. Give a summary of the history of the Siir dynasty. § 5. 

6. Divide Akbar’s life into six periods, and state the chief events iii 

each. § 6. 

7. Draw a sketch map, showing tho eighteen Subd.hs into which bis 

empire was divided. § 6. 

8. Give an account of the two sieges of Abmadnagar in this reign. § 6. 

9. State a few particulars rcgarcling — (1.) Akbar’s guardian ; (2.) his 

brother-in-law; (8.) his sons; (4.) his chief friends; (6.) his 
chief opponents. § 6. 

10. What are his chief claims to bo considered an exceedingly great 
ruler? §6. 


CHAPTER III., Ac. 

1605-1707. 

yill. — ^1. Write a sketch of Job4ng!r’s history. § 7. 

2. Give a brief account of his queen, and of his great general, Mnhdbat 
Kh4n. §7. 

8. Write an account of Sir T. Hoo*s embassy to his court. § 7. 

4. What events occurred in 1626-27 ? § 7. 

6 . Divide Sh4h Jeh4n*B' life into three periods, and give a summary of 
the events of each. § 7, 8, D. 

6 . What Portuguese affair is important in this reign ? § 8. 

7. Give a brief account of each of Sh4h Jeh&n’a children. § 8. 

8. Divide Aurungztb’s life into four periods, and give a short account 

of the events of each portion. § 9. 

9. Compare his character and policy with those of Akbar. § 9. 

10. Who was Jeswant Sing ? What is known of him P § 9. 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

485 . 

AmagMt, 1688-1707. 

ixx. 


AUBUNOZlB. (Oh.iiL§8,9.) 

1668-1707. 

IX. — ^1. Give a BonumuT’ of AnmngBtb's career before 1658. Ch. iii. § 8 (7« 9). 

2. What gave him an advantage over hia brothers ? 

8. Give details of his treacherous conduct to his relatives. 

4. How did he behave — (1.) to Sivaji ; (2.) to Sambajt ; (3.) to SAhu P 
6. Who were his great generals ? 

6. In what way did Jeswant Sing act, and how did Aurungstb behave to 
him and his ? 

7e What places are most connected with his history ? 

8. Who were his sons ? Trace their history to 1707. 

9. How did Aurungzlb differ essentially from Akbar ? 

10. What conquests did he achieve in the Dakhan ? 


AUBUNGZIB — Continvsd, 

X.— 1. Wherein was he impolitic ? 

2. What connection had he with the English ? 

3. Who was the historian of the time ? His history? 

4. What circumstances led to the immediate break-up of the Mogul power 

in 1707? 

5. When did he become Emperor de/octo, and when dsjwre ? 

6. Draw a sketch map, putting in all the places referred to in the nun* 

mary. § 9 (19). 

7. Had the limits of the empire extended from 1868 to 1707 ? 

8. Was there anything in English history to parallel the bigotry of 

Aurungstb about the same time ? 

9. yPhat peoaliarity of his character most hindered his snocess P 

10. What was the real result of his policy in the Dakhan P 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


XL zn. TIm Vognl BmpiM. 


OHAPTEE ra. § 10, 11; vn. 

1707-1713. 

!X1. — ^1. Give an account of the Sevknth Mogul Emperor. 

2. Who was the Eighth Mogul Emperor, and who was his supporter ? 

What was their fato P 

3. Give an account of the Dutch East India Company to 1700. 

4. Give a brief summary of the early history of the French in India to 

1725. 

6. What places did the Danes occupy ? 

6. Give an account of the English factories in India to 1700. 

7. What especial circumstances in reference to the English East India 

Company are to bo referred to the reigns of Sh&h Jeh4n and 
Farukhshir ? 

8. What places around the coast were in £uro|)cau occupation in 1725 ? 

9. Which Mahratta leaders were contemporaries of Zulfik&r Khtin ? 

10. What was the state of affairs at that period in Mysdr, the Fanj&b, 

and in Delhi ? 


CHAPTER III. 

1713-1748. 

XII. — 1. Who were the Barba Seiads ? Ch. iii. § 12 (2). 

2. What Emperors did they set up, and whom did they depose ? 

3. Who were their great rivals P § 15. 

4. What treaty did one of them make with a Mahratta leader, and 

what were its results ? 

5. How were they overthrown ? 

0. Give a sketch of the history of Zulfik&r Kh&n. Ch. iii. § 11. 

7. What circumstances are worthy of. note connected with the zhorriage 

of Farukhshir ? Ch. iii. § 12. 

8. What did the Sikhs suffer under the government of these Seiads P § 12. 

9. Give some account of Asaph J&h. 

10. And of S4dat KhAn. 
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TIm Mogul ampixo. xm. XI7. 


OHAPTEB m. § 12-19. 

Xin.— *1. Give an acoonnt of affairs in Delhi from 1719 to 1738. 

2. What was the occasion^ and what the result, of the battle of Shih- 

pdr ? § 16 . 

3. Give a short sketch of the histoiy of the Niz&ms of Haidar&b4d. 

4. What provinces became virtually, independent daring the reign of 

Muhammad Shd.h ? Who were his great Omrahs ? 

6. What was the history of the battle of Sirhind P 

6. Write a short account of Kftdir Shih. 

7. Who was Ali Vardl Kh&n ? 

& Give the history of Ahmad Shah, the Emperor. 

9. Write an account of Ahmad Shah AbdalI. 

10. Give the life of Gh&zt-ud-din (IV.), grandson of Niz4m-ul*Malk. 


CHAPTER m. § 20-25. 

XIV. — ^1. How did the Mahrattas get a footing in Delhi ? when did they, for a 
time, lose it ? when regain it ? and when did they finally lose it ? 
2. Who was QhoUm Kddir ? 

8. Give the names of the last two Moguls, and a particular or two 
about them. 

4 In 1757 what was the state of affairs in all the principal centres of 
political life in India ? 

6. Which Mogul Emperors were fugitives ? which were assassinated ? 
' which were mere puppets? which did most to establish the 

empire P and which most hastened its downfall P 
d. Who wore the Rohillas ? 

7. Which Emperor met Clive, and under what circumstances ? 

8. How many times, and by whom, was Delhi taken between 1206 and 

1803? 

9. Who were the descendants of Ahmad ShAh Abdali P 

10. Which six battles were most important in the Mogul history ? 







EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


IT. XVI. 


Th» MalivattM. 


CHAPTERS IV. AND V., Ac. 

XV. — 1. Draw a sketch map of the Mahratta conntry. Ch. r. § 2*4. 

2. What do we know of the Mahratta people before the rise of Siyajt ? 

Ch. iv. § 14, 15. 

3. How have the hilhforts been connected with Mahratta history? 

Ch. V. § 5, 9, 11, 18, 21, 22. 

4 . Give a brief account of Sivaji’s ancestors. Ch. y. § 9. 

6. Trace the history of the Mahratta dominion in the Carnatic. Ch. y. 
§ 7, 17, 23, 24, 66, 108. (See Tanjore.) 

6. Giye a short life of the great Siyaji. Ch. y. § 9*26. 

7. State precisely the position of the various kingdoms of the Dakhan 

in 1627. Ch. iy. § 23-29 ; vi. § 20. 

8. Give an account of Siyaji*a conduct towards Afzal Eh&n and Shayista 

KhAn. Ch. v. § 14*16. 

9. In what matters did Sivajt come into contact with the English. 

Ch.v. §17-22; yii. § 6. 

10. Compare Sivaji with Hyder AH. Why was the success of the former 
more complete than that of the latter ? 


CHAPTER V., Ac. 

XVI. — 1. What is remarkable about the history of Shayista EhAn? 

2. Give an account of Sivaji’ s successor. § 27-82. 

8. Distinguish between R&ja RAm and RAm RAj. § 27-29. 

4. Writo a life of RAja SAhu. § 38-69. 

6. What was the state of affairs among the Mahrattas from 1683 to 
1707 ? § 30-37. 

6. Who was BAlAji VishwanAth ? Give an account of the transactions 

with. § 40-42. 

7. Explain the terms Chout and SurdishmuJchi, § 42. 

8. Write a life of the second PesWA. § 44-53. 

9. Kame the principal] Mahratta leaders who rose to eminence about 

1724. Which of these founded independent states ? § 46 . 

10 . Give an account of the origin of the EolhApdr state. $ 47 . 
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The BntfUah Period. XVn. XVIIL 


CHAPTERS V., Vn., VIII. 

1740-1748. 

XVII.— -1. Give a sketch of the chief states in India in 1740. Ch. § 58. 

2. Write an account of Chandd Saheb. 

3. Who ^vero tho great French leaders in the Carnatio daring this 

period ? 

4. Give an account of the first battle of Ambfir. 

6. Exhibit tho dynasty of Anw4r-nd-dtn in a table. Ch. riiL § 7. 

6. What sons of Niz&m-ul-Mulk were alive when he died ? 

7. Give an account of the first siege of Madras. Ch. viii. § 4. 

8. What powers existed in India in 1748 ? Ch. viii. § 14. 

9. Write an account of B4]4jt B4ji Rao. Ch. v. § 56-71. 

10. Give a slight sketch of six important persona who died in or about 
1748. 


CHAPTERS V.-IX. 

1748-1766. 

XVIII. — 1. Who -was Ragobd? Give a sketch of his history. Ch. v. § 68. 

2. Who was Clive ? Trace his whole Indian career briefly. 

3. Give an outline of events that led to the battle of Plasaey. Ch. ix. 

§ 6 - 10 . 

4. What brought about the conflict between the Mahr .^ttaa and Ahmad 

Sh4hAbdait? Ch. v. § 68. 

6. Give an account of tho PAnipat. (1761.) Ch. y. 

§ 68 . 

6. Write a summary of afitairs in BengAl during 17^. 

7. Who destroyed the French power in the Carnatio ? Trace iti de- 

cline from 1748 to 1760. Ch. viii. § 16-32. 

8. Who were the rival NuwAbs of Arcot ? Biscuaa their oiaims. 

9. Who were the rival SubAdArs of the Dakhan P CKve their histoiy. 
10. Write an account of BasBy.^Ch. viii. § 18. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

ZDC. ZX. 

The SngUsh Period. 


OHAPTERS V.-IX. 

1766-1782. 

XIX. — 1. Write a life of Warren Hastings. Gh. ix. § 34 to x. § 14. 

2. Give a sketch of the history of Ntlna Earnavis. Ch. y. § 70, 73-119. 

3. Give an outline of the history of the life and times of M&du R4o, 

the fourth PeshwA. Ch. y. § 72. 

4. What caused the first Mahratta -war ? Ch. v. § 00, 91. 

6. Who was Goddard ? Give an account of his services. Ch. y. § 96-102. 

6. Give a summary of the history of the English in Bengil from 1765 

to 1782. 

7. What was the Convention of WargAom ? Ch. v. § 97. 

8. State the particulars of the treaty of Salb4t. Ch. v. § 102. 

, 9. Giyo an account of the Inddr State from its rise to 1780. 

10, What do wo know of any Governors of Madras and Bombay during 
this period ? 


1782-1800. 

XX. — ^1. Write a full account of Mah&dajt Sindia. Ch. v. § 77-110. 

2. Give an account of tho battle of Kfirdl&. Ch. v. § 114. 

8. Write a life of the Marquis Cornwallis. Ch. x. § 18. 

4. What was the permanent settlement ? Ch. x. § 23. 

6. Give an abstract of tho history of the fifth and sixth Peshwas. 
Ch. V. § 83-87. 

6. State tho more important matters connected with Lord Teign- 
mouth’s administration. Ch. x. § 29. 

What are the chief features of the English legislation for India be- 
tween 1783 and 1793, both dates being included ? Ch. x. § 15-28. 

8. What Presidents of tho “Board of Control’' have been celebrated 

in history P 

9. State fully all you know about the Treaty of Bassein. Ch. v. § 123. 

10. Give a summary of the state of affairs at all the principal places 

in India in 1800. 
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Tlie BagUah Period. 

TYT. YYIT, 


CHAPTERS V.-X. 

1800-1806. 

(Ch.xii. §58; xi. §25.) 

XXI. — 1. Write an account of the Marquess of Wellesley’s Indian administra- 
tion. Cli. X. § 34-48. 

2. What is the system which is called tho Subsidiary System f Gh. x. 

§ 36-10. 

3. What circumstances caused the nineteenth century to open with 

favourable auspices to Great Britain in India ? Ch. x. § 42, 43 ; 
V. § 121 ; xii. § 56. 

4. Give an account of Jeswant Rao Holkar. Ch. v. § 118-140. 

5. Give a slight sketch of the life of Daulat R&o Sindia. Gh. v. § 110- 

161. 

6. What destroyed the Mahratta confederation ? Ch. v. § 139. 

7. Give an account of tho second Mahratta war. Ch. v. § 124-136: 

8. What were the provisions of the treaty of Ddogdom ? Ch. v. § 134. 

9. What were the provisions of tho treaty of Birji AnjengAomP 

Ch. V. § 135. 

10. Give a summary of tho third Mahratta war. Ch. v. § 137. 


1805-1819. 

XXII.— 1. Give some account of Sir Barry Close, Sir John Malcolm, Sir C. 
Metcalfe, Mr. M. Elphinstone, and Sir T. Munro. 

2. Write a brief history of BAji Rao 11. Ch. v. § 116. 

3. Give, in a table, the battles of the fourth Mahratta or PindAri war. 

4. State a few particulars regarding Trimbuokji, AppA SahAb, Amir 

KhAn, Chitd, GliAtgA, Gdkla. 

5. Give the sequel of the history of the RAjas of BatArA. Ch. v. § 164. 

6. Who wei*o the PindAris ? Ch. v. § 148. 

7. Which were the principal hill-forts taken from the Mahrattas, to 

1819, by the English ? Ch. v. § 165. 

8. Give an account of the Tanjore Mahratta RAj from its foundation. 

Gh. X. § 44. 

9. State briefly the main circumstances connected with the KuwAbs 

of the Carnatic from 1760 to 1801. 

10. Give a short history of Sir G. Barlow’s career as acting Governor- 
General, and as Governor of Madras. Ch. x. § 53-59. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


XXIII. XOT. 


The S&ffUsh Pezlod. 


CHAPTERS X. § 63-78. 
1805-1823. 


xxni.— 1. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


What may be said for and against the ** Non-intervention Policy ’* 
in India P § 53, 54. 

Give an account of the Yellore Mutiny. § 55. 

Write a summary of Travancore history. § 61-64. 

State a few particulars about the Cochin state. § 64. 

Where are Mauritius and Bourbon important in Indian history ? 

§ 66 . 

Give a sketch of Lord Minto’s embassies. § 67-69. 

Write a summary of the Marquis of Hastings* Indian administra- 
tion. § 73-77. 

What was the cause of the Nipal war ? How did it end ? § 74. 
Write a short account of General Sir D. Ochterlony’s services. § 74. 
Who was Mr. Adam, and what did he do ? § 78. 


CHAPTER X. § 78-106. 

XXIY. — ^1. Give an account of the first Birmese war. § 79. 

2. What territory did England acquire by the treaty of Yendabfi? 

§79. 

3. What mutinies, European and natiTe, have taken place in the 

armies of England in India P 

4. Give an account of Bhartpfir. § 81. 

5. What rendered Lord W. C. Bentinck’s administration remarkable P 


§87. 

6. Give a summary of Efirg history. § 90. 

7. What is Thuggism P Who was most successful in its suppression P 

§96. 

8. Give a short account of the Bh6pftl state. 

9. What changes were made in the Company’s charter in 1833 P § 103. 
10. What did Sir C. Metcalfe do as acting Governor-General P Discuss 

its propriety. § 106. 
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The SngUsli Period. 


XXV. XXVI. 


XXV.— 1. 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
C. 

7 . 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


CHAPTER X. § 106-111. 

Who were the rulers of Afghjlnistiln from 1760 to 1840 ? § 110. 
Give the descent of Sh&h Shuja. § 110. 

Write ail account of Ddst Muhammad. 

Draw a sketch map of Afghanistan, showing the chief places cele- 
brated in the war. 

Was the expedition wise or foolish ? Why ? § 110. 

How did E. Fottinger, Sale, Nott, and Dennie distinguish them- 
selves ? 

Give an account of the K4bul disasters. § 110. 

Why was the garrison of JollAlAbid called illustrious ? § 116. 
What do you know about D68t Muhammad’s “fighting son ? 

Give an account of the results of the Afghd,n expedition. 


CHAPTER X. § 112-136. 


XXVI.— 1. 


3. 

4. 


5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


How many wars with China are mentioned ? What have been the 
results ? 

What mistakes did the Earl of Ellenborough make as Governor- 
General ? 

What was the cause of the Gw&li6r troubles ? § 124. 

What two battles were then fought, and what was their result P 
§124. 

How was Sind then governed ? § 125. 

What was the occasion of the British war with Sind ? 

What battles were fought in this war P 

What were the chief characteristics of Lord Hardinge as Governor- 
General P § 132,133. 

What had been done by the British armies between 1843-1846 P 

What was done in Gdmsdr and adjacent districts at this period P 

§ 138 . 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

xxvn. 

The SngllBli Period. 

xxvin. 


CHAPTER X. § 137-183. 

XXVIL — 1. What annoxatioua took j)laco in the Earl of Dalhonsie’s time ? 

2. Give a summai’v of the second JHrniose war. § 140. 

3. The years 1848-1856 wore years of great progress. Illuttrate 

this. 

4. What cliango in the Company’s charter was made in 1853 ? § 14f5. 

5. What were the chief events of Lonl Cunning’s administration ? 

6. AVhat was the origin and tJio result of tho second Persian war ? 

§ 155. 

7. Give an account of the exploits of Sir James Ontram and Sir 

Herbert Edwardea. § 156. 

8. Give a sketch of tho histories of Sir Henry Lawrence and of Sir 

J. Lawrence, before ho was Governor- General. 

9. Distinguisii between “ epidemic ” and “ endemic ” civilisation. 

10. Givo a sketch of tho principal events of the “ Sepoy mutiny.” 

§ 169-183. 


CHAPTER X. § 161-183. 

XXVIII. — 1. Who were the principal traitors in 1857 ? § 163, 164. 

. 2. Who were the great heroes of that rebellion ? 

3. What native princes were especially loyal to the paramount 

power ^ 

4. What aiTangements were mode in 1858 for the government of 

British India ? § 185. 

5. Give an abstract of the Queen’s proclamation. § 186. 

6. What is the “ patent of nobility P ” § 187. 

7. Give a list of the Govemors>General. § 192. 

8. Select the four greatest, and give reasons for your selection. 

9. Who were the most eminent of the Acting Governors- General ? 
10. What great calamities have befallen the English in India from 

1756 to the present ? 
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The Pajyhb. 

xm. xg. 


CHAPTER XI. (X.) 

XXIX. — 1. The Fanjftb has been the battle-field of Afgh&ns, Moguls, and 
Hindfis. Illustrate this. § 1. 

2. Give a sketch of the geography of this province. § 2. 

3. Give the history of MfiltAn in detail. § 37. 

4. How many invaders have passed the Attock P 

6. Which are the Gis-Satlaj states ? § 8. 

6. What Governors- General have had most to do with Fanjftb affairs, 

and how P 

7. Write a history of tho riso and progress of the Sikhs to 1809. 

§ 22-24. 

8. Give a life of Ranjit Sing in detail. § 25. 

9. Enumerate the various rulers of tho Fanj4b from the earliest 

times. § 9-23. 

10. Trace the descent of Dhulip Sing. § 27. 


CHAPTER XI. 

XXX. — ^1. Who were Mfilrtlj, L41 Sing, Gol&b Sing, and ChUnd Kowr ? § 36, 86. 

2. Give in detail tho history of tho first Punjab war. § 29. 

3. And of the second Panj4b war. § 40. 

4. Mention the chief military men connected with the two Panj4b 

wars. 

6. How has the Pan j 4b been administered since its annexation ? § 45. 

6. What is tho*'meaning of the word 8ikhy of KMlsdf of Mislf and of 

Sing or Singh ? § 22. 

7. Justify the annexation of' the Panjdb. § 44. 

8. What great engineering works have been carried out there P 

9. What is now tho north-west frontier of British India ? 

10. Give'a sketch of the history of K4shmtr from the earliest times. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

XXXI. XXXXI. 

Mysore. 


CHAPTER XII. 

XXXI. — 1. Draw a sketch map of Mysdr, putting in all the places mentioned 
in the chapter. Comp. Intro. § 14. 

2. For what are Manzer&bad, Deonhalli, Bedndr, and Mangal6r re- 

markable ? § 1, 11, 14, 20, 36. 

3. Who were the ancient sovereigns of tho Karnataka country, and 

what was their capital ? § 2. 

4. Mention tho six most important kings of tho old llindA dynasty, 

and give one particular regarding each. § 2-12. 

5. Trace the history of tho city of Scringapatam from 1565-'l799. 

6. What dealings with tho Mabrattas had Chick Deo RAj ? § 8. 

7. What analogy do you trace between Mysdr and Mahratta his- 

tory ? § 9. 

8. Give a short history of the life of Haidar Alt. 5 I®- 

9. What events happened in 17'19, 1760, 1769, 1780, 1782 ? 

10. What part did Warren Hastings take in Mysdr affairs ? § 26-29. 


CHAPTER XII. 

XXXII. — 1. How was Sir Eyre Coote connected with Mysdr affairs P Give a 
. sketch of his services. Ch. viii., ix., xii. § 28. 

2. Give a short account of Flint Baillie, and Matthews. 

3. What were tho respective issues of the two battles of Pollilore ? 

§27,29. 

4. Give a sketch of Colonel Smith’s exploits. § 17-21. 

5. What was Haidar’s great complaint against the English in 

1772? §22. 

6. Give particulars of any transactions with the Mahrattas in 

which Haidar was w'orstod. § 15, 22. 

7. Give a summary of the second Mysdr war. § 27. 

8. How did Haidar and TippA treat KArg ? § 23, 37. 

9. Write a short life of TippA SultAn. § 33-56. 

10. What was tho state of Mahratta affairs at the date of the death 
of Haidar? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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XXXIII. 

XXXIV. 


CHAVTER XII. 


XXXIII.— 1. 


2 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Give particulars of tho four treaties made by the English with 
the Mys6reaus. § 21, 86, 44, 56, 60. 

What did the Marquis Cornwallis accomplish in regard to 
Mya^T"? 

ITow was the Marquis Wellesley concerned with Mys6r affairs ? 

What battles preceded the final siego of Soringapatam ? 

Give a sketch of Hartley’s history from the Convention of War- 
g&om to 1799. 

How did Tippff resemble Jffna Kh4n Tughlak ? 

Give a short account of each momber of the commission that 
settled Mys6r affairs in 1799. 

Write a life of tho late R4ja of MysAr. 

What Mahratta chieftains were alive in 1799 ? 

Give an account of three persons from whom TippA sought aid. 
§ 47, 60. 


GENERAL. 


XXXIV. — 1. Compare Albuquerque, Clive, and Dupleix, as to their Indian 
careers. 

2. What wars has England waged in India ? 

3. Enumerate all the massacres that occur in British Indian his- 

tory. 

4. What is the general impression produced on your mind as to the 

results of Muhammadan rule in India ? 

5. What was the great fault of the French in India ? 

6. What innovations has England made in religious matters in India P 

Defend them. 

7. What campaign was the most trying to England, and why P 

8. Which Governor- General displayed the greatest genius P Defend 

your answer. 

9. What great wrongs have been committed by English rolen in 

India P 

10. What powers were in existence in India in 1660P 


32 
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TIm FortugiMM. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1498-1666. 


XXXV.^1. Trace the progress of Portuguese maritime discovery from 1420 
to 1500. § 1-5. 

2. Write a summary of the state of affairs in India in 1498. § b. 

3. Who was Do G&m4*s patron ? his opponents ? his crimes ? what 

is his groat glory P § 2, 4, 6. 

4. Give a summary of the Indian career of (1) Cabral ; (2) Duarte 

Pacheco ; (3) Soarez^ . § 2-9. 

5 . Write Ji life of the first and second Portuguese viceroys. § 10-14. 

6. What riicges are of importance in Indo-Portugueae history? 

Relate briefly their histories. § 8, 12, 16-18, 19, 20. 

7. When and with what result did the Portuguese come into contact 

* with the Mahrattas ? Ch. v. § 30, 51. 

8 . What was the nature of the Portuguese dominion in the East ? 

How far did it extend ? § 15. 

9. Relate the circumstances under which the Portuguese came into 

contact with tho rulers of GujarAt. § 10, 16-18. 

10. Trace tho decline and fall of Portuguese power in the East. 

§ 20 , 21 . 
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OHSONOLOGICAL TABLES OF HTDIAIT HISTOKT. 


Note 1. This table in intonrlod to connect the several parts of the History. 

The Htudent should practise himself in writing out all the events in 
every part of India, in any given year or period. 

2. The most important dates are marked (*). 

I. PRE-HISTORIO TIMES. Ch. i. iv. 

_ - _ , 

1400 j Arrangement of the Vfidas by Vyasa . Ch. i. § 2. 

1400-1300 The war of the Mah4 Bhd.rata. 8aM 

D^va Ch. i. § 7, 8. 

1308 ! Invasion of India by Sesostris (mythi- 

* cal) Ch.i. §17. 

1200 Rama’s invasion of the Dakhan . . Ch. i. § 6. 

800 The date of Menu .... Ch. i. § 8. 

700 Agastya in the South . . . . Ch. iv. § 8. 

648 Aj4ta Satru. Death of 66 tama, or 

Sakya Mun! Ch. i. § 8| 11. 


II. SEMI-HISTORTC PERIOD, FROM THE INVASION OP THE PANJAB 
BY THE PERSIANS TO THE RISE OF THE GHAZNlVIDBS, 
B.C. 518-A.D. 978. 


Compare Ch. iv. with Ch. i. 


B.C. 

618 

Persian invasion under Darius Hystas- 



P£S 

Ch. i. § 18. 

400-500 

PAndya kingdom of Madura founded . 

Ch. iv. § 6. 

330 

Herat founded by Alexander 

Ch. L § 19. 

326 

Invasion of the Panj4b by Alexander 


the Groat 

Ch. i. § 19. 

815 

Chandra- Gupta, or Sandracottus . 

Ch. L § 8, 20. 

260-220 

As6ka, or PtyadAsi, the great patron of 



Buddhism 

0h.i|8. 

248 

The Buddhist Council .... 

Ch. i. § 11. 

126 

Tartars from Trans-Oxiana conquer the 



Bactrian kingdom . . 

Ch. i. } 20. 

67 

VikramAoitya, King of Ujein 

Ch. i S 9. 


82 • 
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II. 

Zndiaa Blstorjr. 

* 

A.D. 



78 

Salivahana, King of Faithun 

Ch. i. § 9. 

214 

Taiijoro founded 

Ch. iv. ? 5. 

327-473 

Yavanas in Orissa .... 

Ch. iv. § 13. 

524 

Noushirvan 

Ch. hi. § 6 (12). 

600 

The Jain system founded . 

Ch. i. § 12. 

700-800 

Sankara Acharya .... 

Ch. i. § 11. 

1050 

KCna PaNdya in Madura 

Ch. iv. § 5. 

m. THE PRE-MOGUL MUHAMMADAN PERIOD : 

FROM THE BEGIN. 

NING 

OP AUTHENTIC NATIONAL HISTORY IN INDIA TO 

1526. 

AFGHANS, BAhMINI, TBIMOb, bIJAKAGAB, IfYSOB, 

GOA. 

[See Gh. ii. Introductory Table.] 


A.I>. 

878-1186 

The Ghasnlvides 

Ch. ii. § 1-15. 

1009 

R&m&iiuja bom 

Ch. iv. § 9. 

•1022 

Lln^R becomes a Muhammadan city 

Ch. ii. § 10. 

1152 

Sack of Ghazni by Alld-ud^dtn Ghdrt . 

Ch. ii. § 15. 

1186-1206 

Muhammad of Gh6b .... 

Ch. ii. § 16. 

1100-1200 

Basava 

Ch. iv. § 11. 

•1206-1288 

The first slaye dynasty in Delhi. (Kutb- 


ud-d!n,) 

Ch. ii. § 18-30. 

1217 

GhengIz Khan. First Mogul irruption 

Ch. ii. § 22. 

1288-1321- 

The Khiljis 

Ch. ii. § 31-33. 

•1294 

The firet Muhammadan invasion of the ^ 

Ch. ii. § 31. 

1806^ 1309, > 
1310, 1312 ) 

Dakhan ) 

Ch. iv. § 16. 

Malik Kd/dr's invasions of the Dakhan 

Ch. iv. § 17; xii. §2. 

1318 

Malablr conquered by Khfisrii 

Ch. iv. § 18. 

1321-1412 

The Tuohlaks 

Oh. ii. § 34-44. 

1323 

Warangal taken by the Muhammadans . 

Ch. iv. § 12. 

1336 

BiJANAOAB founded .... 

Ch. iv. § 19. 

•1347 

Foundation of the BlHMiNi kingdom ) 

Ch. ii.§36; iv. § 20, 


in the Dakhan, till 1526 . . j 

21. 

•1398 

TbimOb in Delhi. Second great Mogul 



expedition 

Gh.iT.§21; ii.§48. 

1482 

B4ber ....... 

Gh.iii.|8i iv.§21. 

1486 

Bartholomew Diaz . • • . 

Gh. vi. 1 2. 

1494 

• • •* • • • • 

Ch.iii.§3. 

1 
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Pxe-Mognl Period. 

in. 


A.D. 

•1498 

1489-1526 

1500 

1504 

1505-1608 

1607 

1508-1515 

1615 

1524 


Yasco db GAma iD Calicut • 

The B&hmant kingdom breaks up. Bi- 
japOr kingdom founded . . ) 

Cabral in Calicut 

Duarte Pachecho in Cochin . 

Francisco Alveyda, the first Portu- 
guese viceroy 

Chlim the six-fingered, in the Mysdr 

country 

Alphonso Albuquerque, the second 
Portuguese viceroy . . . > 

Lope Soarez, the third Portuguese vice- 
roy ...... . 

Ch4m B&j, the bald, founds the city of 
Mysdr 


CCh.iv.§28;ii.§47. 

lCh.vi.§2. 

Ch.iv.§21,23. 

Ch. Vi. §5$ ii. §47; 
iv. § 21. 

Ch.iii.§3; vi.§8. 

Ch.iv.§21; vi.§10. 

Ch. xii. § 3. 

Ch. iv. § 21, 23; vL 
§12,14. 

Ch.iii.§3; vi. § 14. 
Ch. xii. § 4. 


lY. MOGUL PERIOD. 1626 to 1746. 

Twelve Mogul Emperors. (I.) The six great Moguls. 


A.D. 

^ The (first great) battle of Panipat . \ 


§ 1S26 

j Baber founds the Mogul empire in ( 
1 India. Mogul emperors. Lfiptst 

Ch.ii.§47; iii.§18. 


C driven away . ) 

Nanak 

Ch. xi.§22. 

1627 

StKRZ. The R&jpfits conquered . 

Ch. iii. § 3. 

1528 

Storming of CHANOERi 

Ch. iii. § 3. 

1529 


Ch. iii. §8 (13). 

§ 1530 

. HumAtOn, the second Mogul 

Ch.iii.§8,4. 

1535 

Champanir stormed . 

Ch. iii. §. 4. 

1538 

The siege of Did 

Ch.vi.§l7. 

1540 

Restored Afghdns of the SfiR dynasty 

Ch.iii.§4. 

1541 

Xavier in In£a ..... 

Ch.vi.§17. 

1648 

Birth of Akhair • • • . • 

Ch.iii.§46. 

1644 


Ch.iii.§4(7). 

1645 

JUAV Di Castro, Portuguese vioen^ • 
Return and death of HumAydn • 
Accession of Axbab, the third Mogul . 

0h.iii.§4^6;TL§18. 

1666^1666 

Ch.ili.§6. 

§ 1666 

Ch. iii. § 6. 
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17. 

MognlPmdod. 

I.D. 

1659 

N&yakar rulers of Madura till 1736 

Ch. iv. § 6. 

1560 

Akbar, 18 years old, assumes the govern- 
ment 

Tht real MoquX conquest of India. 

— 1567. Conquers his own /cwdatoriee . 

— 1572. Subdues the RdjpUts 

— 1573. Conquers Qujardt . 

— 1581. Fort of Atioek built . . . . 

— 1582. Annexes Bengdl, BoMr, and Orissa 

— 15^. Conquest of Sind .... 

— 1584. AfghAnistin subdued 

Gh. iii. § 6. 


Ch. iU. § 6. 



— 1589-1601. Akbar in the Dakhan . . J 


1666 

The battle of Talikdt (f elli cotta) 

Ch. iv. § 29. 

1670 

Dakhan Muhammadan confederacy 



against the Portuguese 

Ch.Ti.§19. 

1680 

Foundation of OudipOr 

Oh. iii. §6. 

1680-1656 

Downfall of the Portuguese . 

Ch. vi. § 20. 

1581 


Ch. iii. § 6; zL § 20. 

1683 

The first Bkolish in India . 

Ch. vii. § 6. 

1589-1612 

Febishta in Bijapfir .... 

Ch. iv. § 23. 

1694 

The Dutch in India .... 

Ch. vii. §3, 4. 

1596-1599 

Two sieges of Ahmadnagar. Chand 


Bin! 

Ch. iii. § 6. 

1599 

Synod of Diaraper .... 

Ch.iii.§6(20);vi.§21. 

1^ 

The incorporation of the British 



India Company^ 

Ch. vii. § 6. 

1603 
§ 1605 

Assassination of Ab-ul-Fazl . ' . 

Death of Akbar. jEHlNGtR, the fourth 

Ch. iii. §7. 

Mogul ... . . ... 

Ch. iii. 5 7. 

1608 

Hawkins in Sdrat .... 

Ch. vii. § 6. 

1610 

Seringapatam became the capital of 


Mysdr 

Ch. zii. § 6. 

1611 

Marriage of the emperor with NOb 

Ch. iii. § 7 : vii. § 6. 


Jehan. She died in 1646 

1616-1618 

Sir T. Roe, ambassador 

Ch. vii. § 6. 

1626 
§ *1627 

Death of Malik Amhar 

JehAnffir’s death. Accession of ShAh 

Ch. iii. § 7 5 iv. § 24. 

JehIn, the fifth Mogul emperor 

Ch.iii.§8. 


Birth of SiVAJt 

Ch. V. § 9. 

1681 

Portuguese driven out of BengAl . 

Ch.iii.§8. 

1686 

Mr . Boughton in Delhi . . . • 

Ch.v. §9; vii.§6. 

1687 

Ahmadnagar taken by BhAh JehAn 

Ch.iii. §8; iv. § 24| 


v.§7. 


j 
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I 



Kofnl Vtxlod. 

1 

1 

A.D. 



1640 

Madkis founded 

Ch.iT.§29. 

1646 

Tobnia 

Ch.Y.Sll. 

1657 

Civil war breaks out between tbe sons 


of the emperor 

Ch.ui§8(ll). 

1651 


Ch. v.§13. 

1G32 



Ch. iii. § 8. 

§ 1658 

AubungzIb, the sixtb Mogul emperor, 
imprisons his father and seizes the 
empire 

1659 

Ch.iii.{8.(11.12). 

Tirumala Nd/ydkan died in Madura 

Oii.iT.S6. * 


Murder of Afzal Khdn .... 

Ch.T.§14 

1662 


Ch. V. 1 15ll6. 

1663 

Sack of Sdrat 

Ch.T,S17;Tn.S6. 

1664 

'raKNCH in India 

Ch.r.§l7j Til. §7. 

1665 

• • • • f ■ • • 

Oh. Tii. § 6. 

1666 

Death of Sh4b Jeh4n. Sivajl in Delhi . 

Ch. V. § 19 ; iii. § 9. 

1668 

Bombay made over to the Companj 

Ch. vii. § 6 ; V. § 20. 

1670 


Ch.v.§21. 

1673-1704 

Chick Dho K4j in Mysdr 

Ch. xii. § 8. 

1674 

Sivaji enthroned 

Ch. V. § 22. 

1676 

StKHS . . . . . 

Ch. iii. § 10 (5)r xi. 
§22. 

1676 

Sivaji in the Carnatic .... 

Ch. V. § 23. 

1678 

Ch. iii. § 9. 

1680 

Death of Sivaji 

Aurungzib’H wars in the Dakhan . 

Ch. V. § 26. 

1683-1707 

Ch. iii. § 9. 

1686 

BtjapUr taken 

Ch. iii. § 9. 

1687 

Qolcovda taken 

Ch. iii. § 9. 

1689 

SambajI, tbe second Mahratta Bllja> 



slain hj Aurungzib . 

Ch. V. § 32. 

1695 

Ch. iii. § 9 (20). 

1700 

Aurungzib in Sat^rA .... 

Ch. V. § 34. 

1702 

Birth of Haidar Al! of Mysdr . 

Ch. xii. § 13. 

1706 

11. The six lesser Moguls. 

Ch. iii. § 9. 

§ *1707 

Death of Aurungzib. Accession of 

Summary ch. iii. § 9 

Shah Alam I., the seventh Mojrul S 

(19). * 

1708 

Liberation of SAhu .... 

Ch. V. § 39. 

§ 1712 

Jbhandar Sit Air, tbe eighth Mogul 

Ch.iii. § 10 ;v.§ 39,40. 
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nr 

IBofvl 9tilod« 


A.I>. 

f 17U 

The Sbiads, Eassein and Abdnllali 


KhiLn put ZulfikAb KhIn and the 
emperor to death, and set up Fabukh- 
HHfiL (1713-1719), the ninth Mogul . 

Ch.iii.§ll,12. 

1714 

nitiAJi ViskwanAtii, the first great 


Peshwa 

Gh.v.§40. 

1716 

Gabriel Hamilton at the court of Famkh* 


shir 

CluiiL§12(8). 


The Sikhs almost exterminated . 

Ch.iii.§12. 

1717 

Mahrattas under BAlAjl Yishwanith in 


Delhi 

Gh.v.§42| iii.§12. 

S 1719 

Two puppet emperors, Rafl-ud-darajAt 

•17*0 

the tenth Mogul, and Baft-ud-dowla, 
the eleventh Mogul. Muhammad SrAh, 
the twelfth Mogul, placed on the throne 
by the Seiads 

Ch.iiu§ 18-16. 

Battle of ShahpOb. Muhammad ShAh 


is really' emperor to 1748. Death of 

Ch.iu.§16. 

4 

BiU4jt VishwanAth. BAjt SAo I., the 

1 second FesiiwA ..... 

Ch.v.§48,44. 

•17*4 

NizAm-ul^Mulk and SAdat KhAn be- 


come virtually independent in the 
Dakhan and in Oudh respectively. 
The great Mahratta chieftains rise to 
importance 

Ch.v.§46. 

1726 

Robert Clive born .... 

Ch. ix. § 35. 

1727 

........ 

Ch. V. § 46. 

1730 


Oh.v.§47. 

1782 

Warren Hastings bom .... 

Ch. ix. § 35. 

1788 . 

GhandA SahAii in Trichinopoly . 

Ch.vii.§7. 

•1788 

Invasion of NAdib ShAh 

Ch.v.§60; iii.§l5. 

1739 

JBassein stormed hy the Mahrattas . 

Ch. V. § 61. 

•1740 

The first battle of AmbOb. Death of 


BAji Rio I. Ho is succeeded by ^ 

Ch. vii. § 7 1 9SF V. 
§63. 


BAlAjI BAjI RAo, third PfbhwA ) 

1741-1764 

Duflxix in Pondicheny 

Ch.vii.§7. 

1744 

R. Clive lands in India 

Ch.viii.§ll. 

1744-1761 

Struggles of French and English in the 


Camatie 

Ch. viii. 

1746 

Madras taken hy the French • . i 

Ch. viii. § A 


Faradis gains a signal victory . J 
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V. 


y. THE ENGLISH PERIOD. 


A.D. 

§ •1748 


174 ^ 

1760 

•1761 
1762 
§ 1764 

1766 

•1767 
1758 
§ 1759 
1760 


•1761 


Death of Mohammad Sh4h. Ahmad^ 
Sh4h sooceeda : the thirteenth Mogul 
Death of NizAm-uhMolk 
Death of S&hu, the third Mahratta B4ja 
Battle of Sirhind. The two Ahmada 
Lawrence oomea to India . . ^ 

Siege of Dionhalli . . . . 

TippO bom. Warren Hastings landed 

in India 

The second battle of AmrOr. Death of 
Anw4r-ad-dtn ..... 
Defence of Arcot . . • • 


Trichinopoly relieved. ChandA Sah4b 
slain. Clive’s trinmph • 

Ahmad ShAh blinded and imprisoned . 
Alamgtr II., the fourteenth Mogpil, sue- 
ceeds. Dupleix leaves India . ) 

Clive and Watson on the Western coast \ 
The Black Hole massacre . . ) 

Seringapatam besieged by the Mahrattas 
Ahmad ShAh Abdal! in Delhi. Flassey 

BagobA in the PanjAb. Lally lands') 
^ in India . . . . ) 

Xiamgtr II. assassinated. ShAh Alam 
II., the fifteenth Mogul emperor [ 
Battle of Wandiwash (Jan. 22) ) 

Odghir. Resignation of MIr JaffIr. 
Mir KMm elevated. Clive sails for f 
England . ... . . t 

Haidar makes himself master of Mys6r) 
The (fourth) battle of FAnipat . I 

French power destroyed in fndia . ) 

Death of ^AlAjt BAji RAa Acces- 
sion of MAdu RAo, the fourth 
I PeshwA 

i . 


Ch.iii.§15. 

Ch. V. § 6947Comp. 
ch. viii. § 14^ Snm- 
maxy. 

Ch.zii.Sll. 

Ch. H. § 35. 

Ch. viii. §16. 

Ch. viiL § 20, Ac.; 
zL§28|V.|67,6a. 

Ch. viii. §28. 

Ch. iii. § 18. 

Ch. iii. § 19 ; ch. viii. 
§24. 

Ch.ix. § 1,4,5; viii. 
§27. 

Ch. xii. § 12. 

Ch.iii. §19; v.§66; 
ix. § 7-12. 

Ch. iii. § 20. ; v. § 69 ; 

viii. § 80. 

Ch.iii.§19; v.§ 67; 

ix. § 18, 14. 

Ch.v. §68; ix. §18, 
16. 

Ch. xii. § 18. 

Ch. V. § 69, 70, 71; 

ix. § 18. 

Ch. viii. §82. 


Ch.v.§78. 
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T. 

TlM angUidi Viriod. 


A.D. 


* 

17«2 


Ch. r. 5 72. 

1768 

The moMaertf at Patna .... 

Cb. ix. § 21, 22. 


Heidar tehee J3Mbidr .... 

Ch. xii. § 14. 

1764 

The battle of Buedr. Death of Dupleiz 

Ch. ix. § 23, 24 ; viii. 


§24. 

•1764-1766 

ThK MIMOBABLK TBN MONTHS 

Ch. V. § 74 ; ix. § 29. 

1765 

Haidar defeated hj Mddn Rdo. Bengal \ 

Ch.v.§74; ix. §26, 


BahAff and Orissa ceded to the English j 

29 ; xii. § 15. 

1766 



Ch.v.§75; xii. §16, 

17. 

Ch. xii. § 17-21. 

1766-1769 

The first Mys6r war .... 

1767-1772 

Glive’a reforms 

Ch.ix.§82,88. 

1769 

Haidar at Madras. The French B. C. 


dissolved 

Ch.r.§765 xii. §21. 

1770 

Mddn Bdo in the Carnatic . 

Ch. V. § 79 5 xii. § 16, 

17. 

Ch. V. § 81 ; iii. § 22 ; 

1771 

Sh&h Alam II. returns to Delhi . 



xii. § 22. 

•1778 

1778 

§ *1774 

Hastings president of Calcutta. Death 
of Mddu lUo . . . . ) 

The Beoulatino Act ... 'I 

The fifth Pcshwd, NabAtana Bao, is > 

murdered j 

The riRST Governor-General: seoS 
table. Rohilla war. Death of Clive f 
' The sixth Peshwd, Madu BAo NArA- t 

Ch. V. § 76, 79, 85 ; 
ix. § 35; xii. § 22. 

Ch. V. § 83, 84; ix. 
§36,37; x.§29. 

Ch. V. § 87, 88 ; ix. 
§36,37; x.§3,108. 



YANA, succeeds , , . , ) 

•1776 

The FIRST Mahratta war. Treaty of^ 

Ch. V. § 90, 91; X. 


SOrat. Battle of Arras . . j 

§*4;xii. §67. 

1776 

The execution of Nandliumdr . ^ 

Ch. x.§ 6, 32,64; V. 

1778 

.Treaty^of FOrandar. Upton . ) 

Sh4h Alam 11. blinded by GholAm 

§ 92 ; xii. § 23. 

KAdir 

Ch.iii.§24; v.§107. 

1779 

Goddard reaches Sfirat 

Ch. V. § 96, 97, 98; 



xii. § 23, 25. 


The Convention of WaroAom 

Ch. v.§97. 

•IWO 

BanjIt Sing bom . 

Ch.v.§100, 101; ch. 



xi. § 25 ; xii. § 27. 

1781 


Ch. xii. § 28-30. 

1782 

Treaty of SalbAI. Death of Haidar . 

Ch.v.§102;zii.§31. 

‘ 1788 

Feaee of Versailles. Dutch possessions ) 

Ch. vii. § 4 ; viii. § 31 ; 


fall into the hands of England . j 

xii. § 30. 

1780-1784 

The second Mys6r war 

Ch. xii. § 27-36. 
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A.D. 

*1784 

1786 

§1786-1793 

1788 

1789 

1790-1792 

1792 

§ 1793 


1794 

1796 

1796 

§ 1798 

*1799 

1800 


1801 

1802 

1803 


L 


TIm ■ngum Pwlod. 


T. 


Pit^8 Indian Bill, Sindia in Delhi 

Hastings leaves India. Bindia’s claim 
Earl Cornwallis, second Governor* 
General ...... 

The Declaratory Act .... 

Tippd's attack on the Travancore lines 
The THIRD Mys6r war .... 

Sindia in Piina. Battle of Lakairi 

Lord Trignmouth, third Governor- 
General. llenewal of the Company’s 
charter. Lord Cornwallis* permanent 

SETTLEMENT 

Death of Maiiadaj! Sindia . 

Mutiny of Bengal officers. EOrdlI . 
Elevation of the seventh and last 
Peshwd, Baj! Eao II. . . . 

Marquis of Wellesley, fourth Go-’J 
vernor- General. Ranjit Sing, Go- > 
vernor of the PanjAb . . ) 

The FOURTH MYsdu war. Death of 

TippA 

The establishment of tho College of 

Port William 

The Tanj6r Raja pensioned. Death of ) 
Nana PARNAVts . . . ) 

The Nuwai) of the Carnatic pensioned 
HolkAr at Piiiia. The PeshwA flies 
Treaty of Bas.sein .... 
BarCda under the subsidiary system . 
The SECOND Mahratta war 


Ch. V. § 108 ; X. § 12, 
15; zii.§86. 
Ch.v.§106. 


Ch. z. § 126, 188. 

Ch. z. § 28. 

Ch.v. §108;xii.§40. 
Ch. xii. § 41-46. 

Ch. V. § 109, 110; z. 
-§64. 


Ch.z.§28,28,188. 
Ch. V. § 77. 

Ch. X. § 31 ; zii. § 67. 

Ch. V. § 116. 

Ch. xi. § 26 ; zii. § 47- 
60. 


Ch. zii. §50-54. 

Ch.z.§46. 

Ch. V. § 119, 121 5 z. 
§44. 

Ch. X. § 44. 

Ch. V. § 120, 121. 

Ch. y. § 128 ; z. § 48. 
Ch. V. § 122. 
Ch.y.§124. 


April 20. Wellxslet roaches POxia. 
May. The PeshvA reiostatod. 


BATTLES AND SIEGES. 

1. August 12. Ahmadnagar taken (Willislxt). 

2. August 29. Cool and Altgwrh taken (Lan). 

3. September 9. Jdlna taken (STEVKjiSOx). 

4. September 11. Battle of Delhi (hkn). 

5. September?. CAampnir taken (M obbat). 

6. September 23. Battle of AbsaI (Wblub- 

lxt). 
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- Th« BncUali VMlod. 


7. October 10. Kuiiaek taken (Harcoubt). 

8. October 13. Conquest of Bandilkhand com- 

plete (Powbll). 

9. October 18. Aqra taken (Lake). 

10. October 21. Burhdnpdr and Attrghar (Srx- 

TBirsov). 

11. November 1. Latvdri (Lake). 

12. November 28. Argdom (Welleble^. 

13. December 15. Qdtcilgarh taken (Ststek- 

80E). 

December 17. Treaty of DSo-gdom. 
Deoember 30. Treaty of Anjengdom. 


1804 


The THiBo Mahbatta wab . 


Ch. Y. § 136, 187. 


GOMPABATIVE TABLE 


of bulf It century of Akbar, the real founder of the MoavL Expire ; 
and of the 


Founders of the Akolo-Iedxae Expire. 


Aibar. 1556-1605. 

Cute, Hastieos, Coritwalus, Wellesley. 


1756-1805. 


A.D. 


Hum5yiln killed. Axear on the 
throne. 

SOtander Sdr, the last Afgh&n, sub- 
mits. 


' Axear assumes authority. 

, 7 Bebellious chieftains subdued. 
BdjvdlM conquered and conciliated. 


EAbhl occupied. 

Conquest of HindOstin complete. 
Axear in the Bokhan. 

Ahmadnagar taken. 

Axear dies. 


A.V. 

1756 Black Hole. Clzte in Beng&l. 

1757 riasssy. 

1760 Second Bengal revolution. 

1764, 5. BcxIr to Treaty of Allahdhud. 
1772 Hastieus in Calcutta. 

1782 SaJbdi. Death of Hatdar. 

1792 Corvwallis overcomes Tippu. 

1798 Wellesley in India. 

1799 Seringapatam taken. 

1803 Asedt, Ac. (Laxe, Wellieotoe). 
1805 Wellesley leaves India. 


A.D. 

$ 1805 

1806 
S 1807 
1806-1800 


Lord Cornwallis’s second administra- 
tion ; his death at Ohdzipdr 
Sir 0. Barlow^ acting Governor-General 
First siege of BhartpiLr 
Accession of Akbar II. sixteenth Mog^l 
The VelUre mutiny .... 
The Earl of Minto, sixth Governor- 

General 

The Madras mutiny • . • . 


Ch.v.§137; x.§62. 
Ch. x.§53. 

Ch.v. §137. 

Ch. iii. §. 25. 
Ch.x.§55, 58. 

Ch. X. § 188. 

Ch. xi.§24,26. 
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nw SngUMh Vwdod. 



1822 
§ 1828 
1828-1826 


1826 

1826 

1827 

§ 1828-35 


1882 

1883-1834 


MawritiuB taken 

Ch.v.§Ul, 


Ch; V. § 140, 144. 

Sir S. Baffles, Governor of Java, Ac. . 

Ch.x.§68; zii.S60. 

Benewal of the Charter 

Gh.v.§146; x.§64. 

Trade to India thrown open. Bishop of 

Calcutta appointed .... 

Ch.z.§72. 

The Marquis of Hastings, or Earl of 
Moira, seventh Governor- General. 

The war with NIpal 

Oh.x.§66,68. 

.......a 

Ch.x.S74. 

........ 

Ch. V. § 147. 

Fourth Mahratta war. Battle of) 

Ch.T.§160:T.4161, 

MEHiDPi^R. P'OoM, NdgpUr . j 

154. 

End of the Pindar! war. Treaty of 


Mtmdisdr, Satftrd. .... 

Ch.y.§167,ie0,162. 

Death of Warren Hastings . . ' • 

Ch.x. §13. 

AsIrohar taken 

Ch. T. § 162, 166. 

........ 

Ch. xi. § 26. 

Lord Amherst, eighth Governor-General 

Ch. xi. § 79, 188. 

First Birmese war. Treaty of Fen- 

dabU (February 1826) 

Ch.x.§79. 

The Straits Settlements ceded to Eng- 

lish by the Dutch .... 

Ch. X. § 82. 


Ch.x.§81. 

Storming of BhartpUr ... 

Ch.x.§81,88. 

Death of Sir T. Munro. D. B. Sindia 

Ch.v.§161. 

Lord W. Bentinck, ninth Governor- 

General 

Ch. x.§56,86,188. 

Major Sleeman appointed commissioner 

of Thuggee 

Ch. X. § 96. 

Abolition of Sat! 

Ch. X. § 87. 

Meeting between Ban jit Sing and Lord 

W. Bentinck at BOpar 

Ch. x.§101. 

The Indus thrown open 

Ch.xi.§26. 

........ 

Ch. xii. § 60. 

Benewal of the Charter 

Ch.x.§97,98,99,108. 

Trade with China thrown open . 

Ch. X. § 103. 

Conquest of KtRG .... 

Ch.x.§9,102,110. 


Ch.x. § 104. 

Liberation of the Indian Press by Sir 

0. Mitgalti 

Gh.x,§106. 

Hubh. Lord Aucki^nd, tenth Go* 

vemor-Generalt to iS4S • 

0h.x.§106. 
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▼. 

Th* BaglUh VwM. 

A.D. 



1887 

Accession of Mnbammad BabAdariSeyeii- 



teeiith and last.Mogul emperor . 

Ch. iii. § 25. 

1887 


Ch. X. § 108. 

1888 

Defence of Herat 

Gh. X. § 125. 

1889 

The Afghan Expedition. Death of 


Ban jit Sing 

Ch. xi. § 27. 

184(>-1842 

The Opium war 

Ch. X. § 111 ; xi. § 27. 

1841 

Outbreak in Kabul, November 2 . 

Oh. X. §. 110. 

§ 1842 

Earl of Ellen BOROUGH, eleventh Go- 
vernor-Gone.ral. Conquest of SiNi). 



Afghan disasters rctrioved 

Ch. x.§lU, 116, 126. 

1843 

Gwaliok. Battles of MahakajpOr and 


PUNNIAE 

Ch. X. § 124 ; xi. § 27. 

§ 1844 

Lord Hard INGE, twelfth Governor* 

General 

Ch. X. § 126. 188. 

1845-1846 

The First Panjab war .... 

Ch. xi. § 27 -34. 

1846 

TranqneUir and Serampor« bought from 


the Danes 

Ch. vii. § 5. 

§ 1848 

Earl of Dalhousie, thirteenth Governor- 


General 

Ch. X. § 137. 

1848-1849 

Second Panjab war. Anuezation of^ 

Ch. X. § 137; xi. § 40- 


the Panjlb . . . . ) 

44. 

1868-1853 

Tho Second Birniese tear. Annexation 



of Pegu 

Ch. X. § 140. 

1853 

Sir G. Lawrence, chief commander of 


tho Panjub. Nagpur lapsed 

Ch. xi. § 46 ; it. § 144. 


Tbo opening of the first Indian railway 

Ch. X. § 142. 

1866 

, . . . . . 

Ch. X. § 149. 

§ 186&-1832 

Lord Canning, fourteenth Governor- 
General. Annexation of Oudh, Tan~ 


jur lapsed 

Ch. X. § 160, 162, 154. 

1866-1857 

War with Persia. .,War with China 

Ch. X. § 155-158. 

1867-1858 

The Sepoy Mutinies break out, May 10. 


Delhi retaken 

Ch. X. § 159, 184. 

1868 

India under the Crown 

Oh. X. § 179 -181, 186, 
186. 

1869 


Oh. X. § 181. 

§ 1862 

Lord Elgin, fifteenth Governor- General 
Sir J. Lawrence, sixteenth Governor- 

Ch. X. § 189. 

§ 1864-1869 

General 

Ch. X. § 190. 

1868 

Death of the R4ja of MysAr 

Ch. xii. § 61. 

§ 1869 

; The Earl of May’o, sevoLteenth Go- 


1 vernor-General . . 

Ch.x.§191. 
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N.B , — This may be used as a table for examination with much adrantage. 

Ahhotj Colonel^ ch. xi. § 39, 44. 

Abu-hekr-Tughlakj ch. ii. § 38. 

Abdallah Kutb Shuh^ of tho Golconda dynasty, ch. iii. § 8. 

Abdullah, the Seiad, one of the famous king-makers, ch. iii. § 11, 12. 
AbdUl-melk, ch. ii. § 5. 

Abercrombie, Hir H., Governor of Bombay, ch. xii. § 40. 

Abingdon, Major, ch. xii. § 31. 

Abul Fath Liult, ch. ii. § 8. 

AhU FazL Akbar’s groat minister, ch. iii. § 6, 

Abtil Baschtd, Sultan, ch. ii. § 14. 

Abu SahSb, of Kohlapilr, ch. v. § 47. 

Adam, Mr., Acting Governor- General, ch. x. § 78. 

Adil Shdht Kings, the Miihammadaii dynasty of Bijapdr, ch. iv. § 28; ▼. § 7. 
Adtna Beg Khan, ch. iii. § 19. 

Afzal Khdn, murdered by Sivaji, ch. v. § 14. 

Afzal-vd-daidaf, Nizd.m of Haidarubud, ch. iii. § 16. 

Agastya, one of the Hiudil sages, regarded as the star Canopus, ch. iv. § 3. 

Ay new, Colonel, ch. xii. § 52. 

Agnevj, Mr. Van^, murdered in Mdltiln, ch. xi. § 36, 41, 44. 

Ahalyd Bdf, the greatest of HindCi women, BAni of Ind6r (1766), ch. r. § 75. 
Ahmad ShAh, the thirteenth Mogul emperor, ch. iii. § 15, 18 ; v. § 68. 

Ahmad Shdh (or, Khdn) AhdrtU, the AfghAn invader of India, oh. v. § 68, 70; 

^ iii. § 15, 19 ; xi. § 7 ; xi. § 23. 

Ahmad ShAh Bihmint L, ch. iv. § 20, 21. 

Aflniad 8hdh Bdhmint TL, ch. iv. § 21. 

Ahmad ShAh, of GujarAt, ch. ii. § 41. 

Aidz SultAnt, ch. vi. § 10. 

Ajit Sing, father-in-law of Farukhshtr, ch. iii. § 9, 12, 15. 

Akhar (I.), the third and greatest Mogpil emperor, ch. iii. § 4, 6. 

Akbar (IL), sixteenth Mogul emperor, ch. iii. § 25. 

Akbar, Prince, son of Aurungztb, oh. iii. § 9 ; v. § 28. 

Akbar Khdn, Ddst Muhammad's fighting son, oh. x. § 110, 122. 

Alaf Khdn, ch. ii. § 32. 

Alamgtr I. , This was tho title of Aurungztb. 
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Alftnifiv ZX.*— AuokluiA* 


Alatngtr II., the fourteenth Mogul emperor, ch. iii. § 19. 

AUmquerque, the greatest of the Portuguese in India, ch. yi. § 7, 11, 12. 
Alexafidei' the Great, ch. i. § 19. 

Alt Adil ShAh, ch;^iii. § 6 ; iv. § 23. 

Alt Oohar (ShAh Alam II.), ch. iii. § 19. 

Allard^ Colonel^ one of Ban jit Singh’s generals, ch. xi. § 25. 

AllA Sing, ch. zi. § 8. 

AllA-ud-dtn II., III., ch. iv. § 21. 

AllA-vdrdtn Ohirt, the “ Burner of the World,” ch. ii. § 16. 

AlWud~dtn Huaaain Gang a Bdhmint, founder of the Kulbdrga dynasty, ch. iv. 

§ 20 . 

AllA~ud-dtn Khiljt, second emperor of the Khiljts, first Muhammadan invader 
of the Dakhan (1294), ch. ii. § 26; iv. § 1, 16. 

AllA^ud-dtn Seiad, ch. ii. § 46. 

Alt Merdan Khin, the Architect, ch. iii. § 8. 

Alt Muhammad, the Bohilla, ch. iii. § 15 ; v. § 53. 

Altvardt KhAn, ch. v. § 57 ; iii. § 15 ; viii. § 14. 

Alt BahAdar, ch. v. § 132. 

Almeyda, Francisco, the first Portuguese viceroy, oh. vi. § 10. 

Almegda, Lorenzo, son of the above, ch. vi. § 10. 

Al&mpra, founder of a dynasty in Birma, ch. x. § 19. 

Alp KhAn, ch. ii. § 32. 

Altamish, the Prudent, ch. ii. § 22, 23. 

Alptegin, founder of the kingdom of Ghazni, ch. ii. § 6. 

Altwnia, oh. ii. § 25. 

Amber BAi, of Orissa, ch. iv. § 21. 

Amherst, Earl, eighth Governor- General, ch. x. § 78. 

Amir KhAn, ancestor of the NuwAbs of Tonk, ch. v. § 142, 148. 

Amir KkAsiru, a Persian poet, ch. ii. § 29. 

Amout-vX^Omra, oh. z. § 44. 

Amrit BAo, adopted son of BagobA, ch. v. § 100. 

AnangpAl, BAja of the FanjAb, ch. ii. § 7, 8. 

AnandA BAi, the ambitious and unprincipled wife of BagobA, ch. v. § 88. 
Ananda BAo PAar, ch. v. § 56 

Anderson, Lieutenant, mu^ered in MfiltAn, oh. zi. § 36, 41, 44. 

Anson, General, oh. z. § 173. 

AntoAr-ud-dfu, NuwAb of the Camatio, ch. viii. § 5, 7. 

AppA SahSb, treacherous NuwAb of NAgpfir, oh. v. § 160, 158, 168. 

Aram, oh. ii. § 21. 

Arrian, supposed author of the Periplfis, oh. iv. § 14. 

Assad KhAn, one of Aurongslb’s general^ ch. iii. § 9, 10. 

AsAia (Ptyaddsi), the patron of Buddhism,^, i § 8, 11. 

Auckland, Lord, tenth Governor-General, oh. z. § 108. 
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Aiioluiiiitr--8«ir4m. 

Auchm/utyt Sir 5., oh. x. § 68. 

Aurmgziht the sixth Kog^ emperor, oh. iii. § 9. 

Avitahile, Oerieral, one of Banjit Sing’s generals, oh. xi. § 26. 
Azam^ Prince, son of Aunmgzlb, oh. iii. § 9, 10. 

Azlm^ulla^ ch. x. § 163. 

Aztm-u-ahdn, oh. iii. § 10, 11, 12 ; Tii. § 6 r. 

Aztz, oh. iii. § 7. 


B 

BAber, SultAn, founder of the Mog^l empire, ch. iii. § 1, 3. 

Bacchus, a mythio invader of India, oh. i. § 16. 

BaghrA KhAn, son of Balban, ch. ii. § 30, 35. 

BAhmini Kings of KulhArga, ch. iy, § 21. 

Bahddar NizAm ShAh, grand-nophew of GhAnd Bibt, ch. iv. § 23 ; iii. § G. 
BahAdar ShAh, of GujarAt, its greatest king, ch. ii. § 40, 41 ; iii. § 4, 6. 
BahAday ShAh, seventh Mogul, ch. iii. § 10. 

BahAra Mai, ch. iii. § 6. 

Baillie, Colonel, defeated by Haidar, ch. xii. § 27, 36. 

Baird, Sir D,, ch. xii. § 62, 64. 

BAlAjt VishioanAth, the first of the FoshwAs, ch. v. § 40, 43. 

BAlAjt BAjt RAo, third FcshwA, ch. v. § 56, 71. 

BAl^i JenArdtn (NAnA Faimavis), oh. v. § 70. 

Balban {Balin), ch. ii. § 29. 

BAjt RAo L, the second FeshwA, ch. v. § 44, 63. 

BAjt RAo IL, the last FeshwA, ch. v. § 88, 116, 116, 158. 

BakhtiAr Khiljt, of BengAl, ch. ii. § 19, 23. 

Banda, a Sikh leader, ch. iii. § 10, 12. 

Bappu, BAna of Ghitdr*, ch. ii. § 4. 

Bappu QoklA, the last Mahratta hero, ch. y. § 164, 167. 

Barlow, Sir G., Acting Governor-General and Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 53, 50. 
Barnard, Sir JET., oh. x. § 176. 

Barr, Colonel, ch. v. § 166. 

Bcmoell, Mr,, one of Warren Hestings’ council, ch. x. § 3. 

BasAlat Jwng, son of NizAm-ul-inulk, ch. iii. § 16. 

Bosova, founder of the sect of Jangams or Yira-Saivas, bom .near BelgAum 
(A.D. 1180), oh. iv. § 11. 

Bayley, Mr, Butterworth, Acting Governor-General, ch. x. § 85. 

Behiai Lddi (Beldl), founder of the Lddt dynasty, oh. iir A 47. 

BeirAm, of Ghazni, cause of the destruction of hii dynasty, ch. il ^ 1S» 
Beirdm {KhAn), guardian of Akbar, ch. Iii. § 6. 

BeifAm, the slave, brother of Bezla, ch. ii. § 26. 
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Bantliiok -Oaamlnff. 


BentincJc, Lord W., Governor of Madras ; ninth Governor-General ; oh. x. § 65, 
58, 86. 

Bemado^ (King of Sweden), a prisoner, ch. zii. § 35. 

Beachif JB. C., a missionary and distinguished Tamil scholar, oh. iv. § 6. 
Bhaakar Pandit, oh. v. § 57. 

Bhim Bing, B6na of Oudipiir, ch. z. § 102. 

BMma Bina, father of Damayanti, ch. iv. § 20. 

BMja R6ga, King of Malw&, ch. i. § 23 ; ii. § 17* 

Biekerton, Admiral, ch. xii. § 32. 

Btdar Bdkht, ch. r. § 107. 

Bird, Mr. R., a distinguished revenue officer, ch. z. § 92. 

Bird, Mr. Wilherforce, Acting Governor-General, ch. z. § 126. 

Boigne, De, General, ch. v. § 107, 110, 125. (He was a subaltern under 
Baallie at the first battle of PoUilore.) 

Boscoioen, Admiral, ch. viii. § 11. 

Bowrdownaie, Be la, the fourth great Frenchman in India, ch. vii. § 7 ; viii. 
§2-4. 

Bowrqyin, Louie, a French commander, ch. v. § ISO. 

Bouchier, Mr., Governor of Bombay, ch. v. § 65. 

Boughton, Mr., surgeon, ch. vii. § 6. 

Bowring, Mr., ch. zii. § 60. 

Boyle, Mr., of Arrah, ch. x. § 175. 

Braithwaite, Colonel, defeated by Tippfi, ch. zii. § 31. 

Braniha, oh. i. § 10. 

Brigge, Captain, political officer and historian, ch. v. § 166. 

Britto, John de, missionary and martyr, ch. iv. § 6. 

Broadfoot, Major, oh. z. § 110, 117 ; xi. § 31. 

Brown, Colonel-, ch. zii. § 51. 

Brydon, Br., the only survivor of the Afghfi.n massacre, ch. z. § 110. 

Burhdn Nizdm Bhdh, founder of Barh4npfir, ch. iii. § 5. 

Burke, Edmwnd, impeacher of Hastings, ch. z. § 15. 

Bwmee, Alexander {Sir), murdered in K&bul, ch. z. § 110; zi. § 26. 

Bueey, M., the French Clive, ch. iii. § 16 ; viii. § 16-^2 ; zii. § 35. 


0 

Cabral, Alvaree, the discoverer of the Brazils, oh. vi. § 6. 
Calliavd, Colonel, bh. iz. § 18. 

Camplell {Sir. Colin) i (Lord Clyde), oh. x. § 178; xi. § 44. 
Campbell, Sir A., Governor of Mfidras, oh. zii. § 40 ; z. § 79. 
Cemning, George, ch. z. § 76, 78. 
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0 


Canning, Lord, firat Yioeroy of Britiah IndiB, ch. z. § 162-188. 

Oamae, Sir JamM, OoTemor of Bombay^ oh. ▼. § IM; z. § 109. 

Comae, Mr,, oh. ▼. § 97. 

Comae, Colonel, oh. iz. § 18, 26. 

Caron, a leader of the French settlers, oh. Tii. § 7. 

Carey, Dr,, one of the “ Serampore ” missionarfes, oh. zii. § 6. 

Caatro, Joan de, a Portuguese Viceroy, ch. yi. § 18. 

Catherine of Braganza, Queen of Charles II., ch. yii. § 6. 

Cautley, Colonel, engineer of the Ganges canal, ch. z. § 146. 

Chdm R6j, of Mysdr, the siz-fingored. There were many of the name. 
Gh. zu. § 8. 

Chdm B/Sljindra, oh. zii. § 61. 

Champion, Colonel, ch. iz. § 36. 

ChaTidd Sahib, rival Nuw4b of Arcot, ch. v. § 56 ; yii. § 7 ; viii. § 14, 16» 28. 
Chind Bihi, the heroine of Abmadnagar, ch. iv. § 24 ; iii. § 6. 

Chdnd Kotor, the wife of Kurruk Sing, ch. zi. § 28. 

Chandragupta (Sandracottus), King of Palibothra, oh. i. § 8, 20. 

Chamock, Job, founder of Calcutta, ch. iii. § 9. 

Chatter Sing, ch. zi. § 28. 

Cherry, Mr,, murdered at Bendres, ch. z. § 32. 

Cheyte Singh, Zamtnd&r of Ben&res, ch. z. § 4, 11. 

Chick DSo Big, ch. zii, § 8. 

Chick Kistna Rdj, ch. zii. § 11. 

Child, Sir Joeiah, ch. iii. § 9. 

Chimnaji Appd, son of Bd.ji B4o, ch. r. § 51. 

Chttu, a Pind&rt chief, ch. v. § 159-162. 

Clavering, General, one of Warren Hastings’ council, ch. z. § 3. 

Clive, Robert Lord (/.), the founder of the British Indian empire, ch. y. § 65; 

yiii. § 22 ; iz. § 1-82. - 

Clive, Robert, Lord (II,), Governor of Madras, ch. z. § 48 ; zii. § 51. 

Close, Barry (Sir), soldier and statesman, ch. v. § 121 ; x. § 43 ; zii. § 62, 58. 
Coate, Dr,, ch. v. § 154. 

Coekbwm, Colonel (WargAom !), ch, v. § 97. 

Colbert, the great French financier, oh. vii. § 7. 

CoUbrooke, Mr,, ch. z. § 43. 

Collins, Colonel, ch. z. § 48. 

Colvin, Mr,, oh. x. § 171. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, oh. viii. § 31 ; iz. § 6 ; z. § 3 ; zii. § 28, 29, 82. 

Cotton, Bishop, of Calcutta, oh. z. § 72, 190. 

Comhermere, Lord, Commander-in-Cbief, captor of Bhiurtpfir, ch. z. § 81. 
Confiane, Marquis of, who lost the Northern Ciroftrs, oh. iii. § 16. 

Cornwallis, Marquis, secondJloyemor-General, oh. v. § 106 ; x* § 18| 40 ; zii. 
§ 89, &o. 

Cortlasidi, Colonel, oh. zi. § 87. 


3 » • 
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D 

Court— IModoraa Clonlna. 


Oowrtf Qmmd, eh. id. § 25. 

Ovbhon^ Sir Ma^k, Goi.iinib8ioner of Mjabr^ oh. z. § 89| ziL § 60. 
Ctmninghamf Colond, ch. v. § 165. 

CwTBton, OeMTol, oh. zi. § 40. 

Cwrie^ Sir F.^ oh. zi. § 84, 


D 


Dadaii Konedio, guardian of Siyajt, oh. r. § 9. 

Dalhouiie, the Marquis of, thirteenth GoTomor-Gieneral, oh. z. § 187. 
Damaji Qaekwdr, ch. ▼. § 52-60, 70 89. 

Damayanti, heroine of Sanskrit poetry, ch. iv. § 20. 

OaniydX, son of Akbar, ch. iii. § 6. 

Ddrd Shako, son of Shdh Jehdn, oh. iii § 8. 

Darius Hystaspes, Persian inyader of India, ch. i. § 18 ; zi. § 9. 
D^Ataide, Luis, ch. vi. § 19. 

Dddd Khdn of Bengdl, ch. iii. § 6. 

DdiJid Khdn Pannt, one of Anmngzlb’s generals, ch. iii. § 9 j ▼. § 34. 
jyAch4, Count, ch. yiii. § 30. 

DaulaiXhdn L6di (I.), ch. ii. § 45. 

Daulat Khdn Lddt (H.), ch. ii. § 47. 

jyAuteuil, M., a French commander, oh. yiii. § 16. 

Day, Mr., founder of Madras, ch. yii. § 6. 

De Kantzow, JAeiUenant, ch. z. § 170. 

Denison, Sir W., ch. x. § 189. 

Denrde, Colonel, ch. z. §|1I0, 117. 

Dermis, General, oh. z. §1124. 

Dio Bdj (Dodda), Bdja of Mysdr, oh. zii. § 8. 

Dio Bij (Check), Bdja of Mysdr, oh. zii. § 8. 

Dio BAj, a minister of Hysor, ch. zii. § 9-12. 

Diwal DM, oh. ii. § 82. 

Dhulip Sing, ez*Mahftrdja of Ldhdr, oh. zi. § 27, 44. 

Dhnridu Pant, oh. y. § 154, 158. 

(JVofia Sahib), oh. z. § 168-172, 181. 

Dia Bahddnr of^ MdUod, oh. y. § 48. 

Dion (Dyan) Bing, dh. zi. § 27. 

Diae (Bartholomew), a great nayigator, oh. yi § 2-5. 

Dick, Sir ft., oh. zi. § 88. 

DUdwar Khdn Ohiri, ch. ii. § 40. 

DiUrKhdn^ one of Anmngztb’s generals, ch. iii. § 9; y. § 24, 25. 
Diodv tu Siculus, ch. i. § 17.' 
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E-F 


2)t0on» CapttUn, ch. x. § 95. 

DdatAli of Areot, dlL v. § 66 ; yii. § 7. 

Ddat Muiummad^ oh. x. § 110, 128, 149. 

DougUu, Captain, oh. x. § 166. 

Doveton, (hneral, oh. y. § 162 ; xii. § 51. 

Duff, Captain Qrwnt, historian of the Mahrattas, oh. v. § 164, 166. 
Dumas, M,, a great Frenoh governor of Pondicherry, ch. vii. § 7. ; 
Dwidas, Mr,, ch. x. § 16, 36. 

Dundia Wdg, a freebooter, pat down by Wellesley, oh. v. § 120. 
Dunlop, Colonel, ch. xii. § 61, 54. 

Dupleix, M., the greatest Frenchman in India, ch. yii, § 7. 

DHurga Dds, oh. iii. § 9. 

DwjanlSdl of BhartpHur, oh. x. § 81. 


E 


Edsfi, Mr,, oh. X. § 190; 

Edwardea (Sir Herbert), the hero of Mdlt4n, oh. x. § 139, 166 ; xi. § 87. 

J^erton, Colonel (WargAom!), ch. y. § 97. 

Ekoji, or Venltaii, founder of the Tanj6r Mahratta state, ch. y. § 58. 

Elgw, Lord, fifteenth Goyemor-Greneral of India, ch. x. § 158, 189. 

Mlia, Mr,, murdered at Patna, ch. ix. § 20. 

Mphinatone, Mowntstuart, historian, political agent, and goyemor, ch. y. § 184- 
166. 

ElplUnatone, Lord, Oovemor of Madras and Bombay, ch. x. § 164, 188. 
Mphinatone, Qeneral, died in Afgh&nistftn, ch. x. § 110. 

Ekidge, Major, oh. y. § 165. 

Ellenhorough, Earl of, eleyenth Goyemor-General of India, ch. x; § 114-126. 
England, General, oh. x. § 118. 

Eyre, Major Vincent, oh. x. § 176. 


p 


Eahrieiua, a learned missioiuuy, oh. vii. § 6. 

EarukheMr, ninth Mogul emperor, oh. iii. § 12. 

FVith Ulld Ummad-ul^Mulh, founder of the Bertr Muhammadan kin g dom , 
oh.iy.§26. 

EaUh KMn, oh. iiL § 8 (or, Fatih = victory. See also on. xt'^ 4.) 

i — 
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G 

ratih Slug B]ioiuai--aUhirt. 


ratih Sing BhontU, B4ja of Aknlk6t, oh. v. § 46. 

Maiih EaULar, ion of Tippfi, ch. xii. § 65. 

Ftrdtnut, the “ PeniaB Homer/* oh. ii. § 12. 

JhfMhtoy^he Persian historian, ch. iy. § 28. 

JW4s 8h^ (KMJii) or JMUud-din, founder of the Ehilji dynasty, oh. ii. § 8l. 
JMs M*, dh. iii § 6. 

JWds-Md^n Tughlak, oh. ii. § 87. 

JPVteh, a trayeller, oh. yii. § 6. 

JVte-Gfsrd2d, Ca/ptainf ch. y. § 169. 

FiixhQeraXd, Sir Seyrnowr, ch. x. § 188. 

FitEpatrieh, Colonel, ch. xii. § 66. 

FUnt, Limetenant, hero of Wandiwash, ch. xii. § 28. 

Floyd, Oenoral, oh. xii. § 62. 

Flayer, Mr,, Ooremor of Madras, oh. yiiL § 17. 

Ford, Major, oh. y. § 164. 

Fordo, CoUmd, captor of Masnlipatam, &c., ch. iii. § 16; yiii. § 25. 

Fronde, Philip (Sir), one of Hastings* conncil, ch. x. § 8. 

Fraaer, General, oh. y. § 187. 

Frere, Sir Bartle, ch. x. § 188. 

Fullnrlon, Colonel, oh. xii. § 86. 


G 


Qmekwdr, Pilaji, of Gajar6t (Bar6da), oh. y. § 45, 89. 

Oadnodr, Eamaji, oh. y. § 70. 

Qaelkwdr Qovind Bdo, oh. y. § 89, 91, 98, 112, 122. 

Qaohuj6r Fadh Sing, ch. y. § 89, 112. 

Odma, Vaeeo de, the great navigator, oh. vi. § 2-4. 
GM^4,oh.y.§116; x. § 124. 

Ohdd Khdn, oh. xi. § 4. 

Ghdet^wd-din (/.), ch. iii. § 9. (Ghtz) = champion,) 
OhAd-ud-^n (IL) (Nizftm-ul-Mulk), oh. iiL § 12. 

Ohdd-ud'dMn (ni,), oh. iii. § 16. 

Ghdd-ud^tn (IF.), ch. iii. § 18. 

GheidM-vd-din, of Bengal, oh. ii. § 28. 

Ghsi4s-ttd*dla Balhan, oh. ii. § 28. 

GheHe-uMdn Tughlah L, ch. ii. § 84. 

Gheide-uddiln Tughlak U,, ch. ii. § 88. 

Ghengio Khdn (GheiEijlz), dh. ii. § 22. 

GhdUm Kddir, ch. iii. § 24. 

GGhert, General, *'the flying general,^Nsli« x. $ 141 ; xi. $ 80, 4B. 
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CHUesple— Smlfl. 

1 

H 


QiUetpie (Colonel, General), of Aroot and Nipal, dh. z. § 66. 

Goddard, Colonel, the hero of the first Mahratta war, oh. ▼. § 96-101. 

Godeheu, U., a French goyemor, ch. Tiii. § 24. 

GodAmn, General, ch. z. § 140. 

Goha, ch. iii. § 6. 

GoWi Sing, Bija of Kashmir, oh. zi. § I'd, 84-86. 

Gttama {Gautama), or Sdkya Muni, founder of Buddhism, oh. i. § 8-11. He 
was son of a B4ja of Kapilarastu, which was to the north of Ondh. He is 
represented as being from his childhood remarkable for eveiy excel- 
lence, physical, mental, and moral. In his early manhood he left his wife 
Gop4 and became an ascetic. At length he thought out the system of 
which he is the founder. The name of Buddha (= sage) was given to him. 

Gough, Lord, a general, ch. x. § 124, 128, 181, 189; zi. § 80^. 

Gowramma, princess of Kfirg, ch. z. § 90. 

Gracio de Noronha, a Portnguese viceroy, oh. vL § 17. 

Grant, Sir P., oh. x. § 173. 

Grant, Sir Hope, oh. z. § 176. 

Grant, Mr. Charles, oh. z. § 23. 

Grey, General, ch. x. § 124. 

Griffin, Admiral, oh, viii. § 7. 

Gros, Baron, oh. z. § 168. 

Guhhins, Mr. F., Judge of Ben&res, ch. z. § 173. 

Guru Govind, a great teacher of the Sil^s, oh. iiL § 10 ; zL § 22. 


H 


Haidar Alt Hyder Alt. 

Hafiz, oh. iv. § 20. 

Hafiz-Bahmat, ch. iz. § 36. 

Hall, Captain, ch. z. § 95. 

Hallida/y, Sir F., oh. z. § 148. 

Hamida, mother of Akbar, oh. iii. § 6. 

Hamilton, Galrriel, a surgeon, oh. iii. § 12. 

Harcourt, Colonel, oh. v. § 181. 

Hardinge, Sir. H. (Lord), twelfth Govemor-Geperal of India» oh. zi. § 28-86; 
z. § 127. 

Hart Pant Pharhe, a gpraat Mahratta general, oh. v. § 78; zii. § 44. (Fharke, 
Fhakre, Phurky = hero.) 

Harpdl, oh. iv. § 18. 

Harris, General, Lord, oaptor of Seringapatam, oh. zii. § 61, Ao. 

Harris, Lord, Governor of Madras, oh. z. § 148. 
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Bartltf— ZAmMl KhAa. 


Eairdey^ Jamn a great soldier in the sonth, ch. ▼. § 97-101 ; zii. 

§ 48| d(o« 

Ha^HngSf Farrsfi^ first Qoyemor-General, oh. x. S 3 ; xii. § 26. 

HaatingBf Marqwa (Lord Moira), seyenth Governor-General, ch. x. § 73. 
Havelock, Sir Henry, di. x. § 178, 178. 

Havelock, Colond, oh. xi. § 40. 

Hawkine, Captain, oh. vii. § 6. 

Hearsay, Oeneral, oh. x. § 161. 

Heher, Begifudd, Bishop of Galontta, oh. x. § 72. 

H2mu, oh. iii. § 6. 

Hinddl, son of BAber, oh. iii. § 4. 

Hira Sing, oh. xi. § 27. 

Hodaon, Captain, of the Guides, the captor of the last Mogul, ch. iii. § 26 ; 
X. § 176. 

Holkar, Jf., founder of the Inddr state, ch. ▼. § 46, 66, 70, 76. 

Holkar Tukagi, AhalyA BAt’s general, ch. v. § 76, 98, 110, 118. 

Holkar, Jeawint BAo, oh. v. § 118, 140. 

Holkar, HultiAr BAo, oh. v. § 160. 

Homhy, Mr,, Governor of Bombay, ch. xii. § 26. 

Hoahung OhM, oh, ii § 40. 

Houtman, oh. vii. § 4, 

Hvhih KhAn, oh. v. § 67. 

Eughis, Admiral, oh. xii. § 32. 

HvdAkA KhAn, oh. ii. § 28. 

HunA/yAn Tughlak, oh. ii. § 88. 

HvmAyAn, second Mogpil emperor, ch. iii. § 4, 6. 

Hwnheratone, Colonel, oh. xii. § 34. 

Husain Ali, oh. xii. § 43. 

Husain NiaAm ShAh, oh. iii. § 6 ; iv. § 23. 

Hyder (Haidar) Ali, ruler of MysAr, oh. xiL § 11-32. 


I 


Ihu Baiuia, the traveller, ch. ii. § 36. 

Ibrahim KhAn Qhardt, oh. v. § 68-70. 

Ibrahim L6dt, the last of his dynasty, oh. ii. § 47. 
Ibrahim SAr, oh. iii. § 6. 

Impey,\8ir Elijah, ch. x. § 6. 

Ishmael KhAn, oh. ii. § 86. [See also ch. xi. § 4.]. 
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J’aoob—ZllAii jeiiAiii Zi6dia 

J-K 


J 

Jaeohf Colonel Le Qtand^ c1l« y. § 47* 

Jaipdl, L, B4ja of Delhi and L4h6r, ch. ii. .§ 6, 7 ; zi. § 12. 

Jaipdly ILj ch. iL< § 10. 

JaldUud^dtn of KKaHemf ch. ii. § 22. 

JaldUvd^dtn Khiljty or Feroz Shdhf ch. iL § 81. 

Janoji Bhonsli, second B4ja of Nigpnr, ch. y. § 62, 72, 76, 86. 

Jayapd Sindia^ oh. iii. § 18 ; v. § 45, 64. 

Jehdnddr 8hdh, eighth Mogul emperor, ch. iiL § 11. 

Jehdngir^ fourth Mogul emperor, oh. iii. § 7. 

Jennings, Mr,, oh. z. § 166. 

Jenkins, Sir B,, Besident of N4g^ur, ch. y. § 187, 169. 

Jeswant R, Pdar, ch. y. § 70. 

Jeswant Sing, the great chief of Jddhpdr, ch. iii. § 9 ; y. § 18, 20, 21. 

Jey Sing L, oh. y. § 18, 20. 

Jey Sing IL, oh. iii. § 10. 

Jtji Bdt, mother of Siyajt, oh. y. § 8. 

Jotvaher Sing, oh. xi. § 28. 

Jdna Kkdn, Tughlak, the ** magnificent madman,” oh. ii. § 86, 86 ; iy. § 19, 20. 
Jwng;SirBahddar, of Nipal, oh. z. § 177. 


K 

Kdlidisa, a ]X)et, the Sanskrit Virgil, oh. i § 13. 

Kdm Baksh, oh. iii. § 9. 

Kdm (Chdm) Bdj, See Chdm, 

Kdmrdn, son of B4ber, ch. iii. § 4. 

Ktm/r-ni’Mn, oh. iii. 1 16 ; zii. § 56. 

KanM*Bava Narsa Bdg, Ei^ of Mysdr^ oh. zii. § 7. 

Keane, Sir John (Lord); of Ghazni, ch. z. § 110. 

Keating, Colonel, dt Aim, and the first Mahratta war, oh. y. § 91. 
Kei SMsrd, Qh.ii. § 80. 

Kei Kolad, grands<m of Balkan, ch. ii. § 80. 

KhdflKhdn, the historian, oh. iiL § 9. 

Khdga JehAn, oh. iL § 42. 

KMigi Jehdn Oawdn, oh. iy. § 21. 

Khdn Jehdn, oh. iii. § 9. 

Khdn Jehdn Udd, oh. iii.!§,8. 
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Khka SlBff— Lalco. 


SMn Sing, oh/xi. § 36. 

Kh6,n Zemdn, ch. iii. § 6. 

Khcmdi, R., a Mja^r general, ch. xii. § 13. 

Khdnsu Oh6ri, ch. vi. § 10. 

Khartm, the Pindftri, ch. v. § 160-162. 

Kkizr Khdiiy son of Allft-nd-dtn Khiljt, ch. ii. § 32. 

Khizr Khdrif Seiadf ch. ii. § 46 ; xi. § 15. 

Khdsrd, son of Jeh&ngir, ch. iii. § 7; xi. § 21. 

Khdsrd Ohazntvide, ch. ii. § 15. 

Khdard Malika ch. ii. § 15 ; xi. § 13. 

KhiLzrd Vaztr, oh. ii. § 33, 34. 

Kishfuit A., minister of l^ppd, oh. xii. § 33. 

Kovla Divif oh. ii. § 32. 

Krishna, a Hindd dUritiifcj, deified king of Gujar&t, ch. i. § 7, 10. 

Krishnardj Udaiydr, of Mys6r, ch. xii. § 56-61. 

Krishna Rdya, ch. iv. § 6, 29. A famous king of Bijanagar, 1559. 

Komdr Pdl, ch. ii. § 11. A Jain king of Gnjar&t, 1166. 

Koer Sing, a rebel, ch. x. § 175. 

Kulloitunga, ch. iv. § 5. 

Kulusha, Sambaji’s minister, ch. v. § 31-32. 

Kdna' Pdndiydn, of Madura, ch. i. § 12 ; iv. § 5. In the eleventh century. 

KuA 8hdh\of Ooleonda, ch. iv. § 25; v. § 23. The founder of thoKutb Bhftht 
dynasty, 1512. 

Kutb-ud-din, the first Muhammadan ruler of Delhi, ch. ii.|§ 16-20. 1206. 
Kwrriik Sing, ch. xi. § 1, 27. 


L 


liCdtB, Lord, chi v. § 125— 137* 

1. Bom 1744 ; 2. With Cornwallis when he surrendered at'-Tork Town, 
1782 ; 3. In the campaign against France, 1793 ; 4. Appointed Gcm- 
mander-in-Chief in India, 1800 ; 5. Battle of Goel, August 29, 1803 ; 
6. Storming of Alighar, September 4, 1803 ; 7. Battle of Delhi, 
September 11, 1803 ; 8. Liberates Sh4h Alftm, September 14, 1803 ; 
9. Takes Agra, September 18, 1803 ; 10. Battle of Lasw&ri, Novem- 
ber 1, 1803. (In two months he had destroyed'thirty-one battalions, 
officered and led by Frenchmen, stormed Alighar, taken Delhi and 
Agra, and captured 426 pieces of cannon.) 11. 'Receives thanks of 
Parliament, and is created Lord Lake, September 1, 1804; 12. Pur- 
sues Holk4r; 13. Storms Dig, Christmas Day, 1804; 14. Siege of 
Bbartpfir ; the R4ja submits, April 10, 1804 ; 15. Pursues HolkAr 
into the PanjAb, December, 1804 ; 16. Embarks for Europe, February 
1807 ; 17. Is created Viscount, October 31, 1808 ; 18. Dies/ February 
21, 1809. 
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Lake-Malim«d. 


X 


Lake, Lieutenant, ch. xi. § 37.^ 

Lakshman 8ina, ruler of Bengal, ch. ii. § 19. 

LAI Sing, ch. xi. § 28. 

Lally, Count, the lust distinguished Frenchman in India, ch. yiii. § 26-32. 
Lambert, Commodore, ch. x. § 140. 

Lauderdale, Lord, ch. x. § 59. 

Law, M., a French officer, ch. Tiii. § 10, 28. 

Lawrence, Major (Oeneral), the friend of Clive, ch. viii. § 9-32. 

Lawrence, Sir John, sixteenth Governor-General of India, ch. iii. § 17 ; x. § 141, 
156, 168, 185, 190 ; xi. § 45, 46. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, ch. x. § 139-141, 174 ; xi. § 34, 45. 

Lawrence, General George, ch. xi. § 39. 

Leedes, a traveller, ch. vii. § 6. 

Leslie, Colonel, ch. v. § 96. 

Light, Captain, ch. x. § 82. 

Linga RAj, a DiwAn of Mys6r, ch. xii. § 59. 

Little, Captain, ch. xii. § 43, 

Littler, General, ch. x. § 124; xi. § 31. 

Lddts, The, a Pan j 4b dynasty of emperors, ch. ii. § 45-47 ; xi. § 16, 17. 
Lushington, Mr. {Sir S»), Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 86. 


M 


Macartney, Lord, Gk>vemor of Madras, ch. x. § i7 ; xii § 30. 

Macaulay, T. B. {Lord), ch. x. § 96. 

McCaskill, General, ch. xi. § 30. 

Mackeson, Colonel, ch. x. § 141. 

Maclrnd, Colonel, ch. xii. § 34. 

M*DuivvU, Colonel, ch. v. § 165. 

Macunghten, Sir W., assassinated by Akbar Kh4n, ch. x. § 110. 

Maepherson, Mr., ch. v. § 105 ; x. § 17. 

Madden PAl, ch. x. § 147. 

MadhavdehArya, a great reviver of the worship of Yishntt in the South, oh. ii. ( 17. 
MAdha/va VidhyAranya, ch. iv. § 19. 

MAdu BAo, the fourth Feshwa, ch. v. § 72-82 ; xii. § 15. (MAdu == mehA-d5v4 
= great god, a name of Siva.) 

MAdu Mo NArdyana, fifth PeshwA ; ch. t. § 87-116. 

MahA Sing, ch. xi. § 47. 

•MahA BandiUa, the Biimese general, oh. z. § 79. 

MohAvifa, oh. i. § 12. 

Mahmiid, Tughlak, oh. ii. § 39-44 
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Kahinfid of Ohazni— acoaizlm Bnlt^tn. 


MakwOid of Ohazni, ch. ii. § 7. 

MahmCid BSgara, of Gaiar&t, ch. ii. § 41. 

MdhimCid 8h&h, ch. ii. § 7. 

Maldio, ch. iii. § 6. 

Malik Kdfilr, ch. ii. § 32 : iv. § 17 ; xii. § 2. 

Malik Amhar, of Ahmadnagarj oh. iii. § 7 (5) ; iv. § 24. 

Malik Ahmadf ch. iv. § 24. 

Maleolmf Sir John, Central India, Ac., ch. v. § 135-165 ; xii. § 49, 51, Ac. 
Malojt, grandfather of Sivajt, ch. v. § 7. 

Managt Angria, ch. v. § 113. 

Manaji Rdo, ch. v. § 112. 

Mangal Pdndtt ch. x. § 161. 

Mansell, Mr,, oh. xi. § 45. 

Mdn Sing, ch. x. § 164. 

Mdn Vikrama, ch. iv. § 8. 

Mdphuz KhAn, son of Anwar-nd-d!n, ch. viii. § 5. 

Marco Polo, a Venetian traveller who visited Tartary, China, and India in 1275. 
Markham, Lieutenant, ch. xi. § 41. 

Marshman, Dr., a ** Serampore missionary,” ch. vii. § 5. 

Martin, F., founder of Pondicherry, ch. vii. § 7. 

Masdud L, son of Mahmdd of Ghazni, ch. ii. § 13. 

Masdud II,, ch. ii. § 14; xi. § 13. 

Maedud III., slave dynasty, ch. ii. § 27. 

Mashtr-uUmulk, ch. v. § 114. 

Matthews, General, ch. xi^. § 14, 34, 36. 

Mavddd, grandson of Mahmdd of Ghazni, ch. ii. § 14. 

Meade, Colonel, ch. xii. § 60 ; x. § 181. 

Medni Rdi, ch. ii. § 40 ; iii. § 3. 

Medows, General, Governor of Madras, ch. xii. § 40. 

MegcLsthenes, ch. i. § 20. 

Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, ch. vi. § 21. 

Mewa {Manu), the Hindd lawgiver, ch. i. § 3-5. 

Metcalfe, 0. T., ch. x. § 103, 105. 

Middleton, Thomas, first Bishop of Calcutta, ch. x. § 72. 

Milman, B., Bishop of Calcutta, ch. x. § 190. 

Mir Jafftr, Mnw4b of BengAl, Ac., ch. ix. § 9-26. 

Mir Kdsim, oh. ix. § 27. 

Mir Mwm, ch. iii. § 18, 19. 

Mir Jdmla, ch. iii. § 8, 12. 

3flr Shahdh^ud-Atn, ch. iii. § 18. 

Mirza Ashari, son of BAber, oh. ii. § 4. 

MWza Hakim, ch. iii. § 6 ; xi. § 20. 

Mirza Khdn, ch. iii. § 6. 

Moazmm Svltdm, oh. iii. § 9, 10 ; v. § 21. 
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Monlni— Xnnfflr BhJUx, 

M 


Monim KhAn, cb. iii. § 10. 

Momorit Qolonel, ch. v. § 137 ; x. § 3. 

Montgomery y Sir B,, ob. xi. § 45. 

Montressor, Oolonely cb. xii. § 51. 

Jlfoor, Commodora, ob. v. § 91. 

Mooroy Captainy ch. x. § 172. 

MorM BAoy ch. v. § 99 ; viii. § 22-24. 

Moraha FamavtSy ch. y. § 95. 

Morsey Mr/y doyernor of Madras, oh. yii. § 7 ; yiii. § 16. 

Mo&tyny Mr., oh. y. § 97. 

Mubhik KhiHgty ch. ii. § 38 ; iy. § 18. 

MubArik Seiady ch. ii. § 46. 

MAdajt BkonslAy Begent of NAgpar, ch. y. § 86, 111. 

MuhAliby oh. ii. § 3 ; xi. § 11. 

Muhammady PrincCy son of Balban, ch. ii. § 29. 

Muhammady of Kharism, cb. ii. § 22. 

Muhanmady D6sty of Kd.bul, cb. x. § 110, 123, 149. 

Muhammady son of Mahindd of Gbaznt, ch. ii. § 13, 14. 

Muhammad Alty Kaw4b of Arcot, ch. yiii. § 17-32. 

Muhammad Adil ShAh, ob. iii. § 8 ; iy. § 23. 

Muhammad BahAdar ShAh, the assasBin, ch. iii. § 24, 25. 

Muhammad Ohdriy the first and last of his dynasty in India, oh. ii. § 16. 
Muhammad KAsiniy invader of Sind, oh. ii. § 4 ; xi. § 11. 

Muhammady Seiady ch. ii. § 46. 

Muhammad ShAh, twelfth Mogul emperor, ch. iii. § 15. 

Muhammad 8hAh LohAnt, ch. iii. § 3. 

Muhammad fidr, the Adali, oh. iii. § 5. 

Muhammady Tughlaky cb. ii. § 36. 

MuhAbat KhAn, the great general of Jebingir, ch. iii. § 7, 8. 

MulhAr BAo HolkAr, ch. iii. § 18 ; y. § 75. 

MMrAjy oh. xi. § 36^.. 

MumtAz MahAly oh. iii. § 8. 

Mumroy Sir Hector, a distinguished general, ch. ix. § 23, 24 ; xii. § 27. 

MtmrOy Sir T., Governor of Madras, ch. iii. § 16 ; y. § 156, 166 : x. S 84 ; 
. xiL § 66. 

MurAdy son of Akbar, ch. iii. § 6. 

MurAdy son of Sh4h JehAn, ch. iii. § 6. 

Murray y Oeneral, oh. y. § 125, 137. 

MArahed KAli JGidn, ch. iii. § 16. 

Murteza Jlty of Aroot, oh. vii. §7. 

Murteza NMm ShAh, oh. ir. § 2A; iii. § 8. 

Muzaffr Jungy grandson, of the Mia;&m-iil-miilk, ch. yiii. § 16, 17 ; vii. § 7. 
Muzaffir ShAhy of Gujarit, oh. ii. § 41. 


L 
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VAdir BliAli— VAx JelLfta. 


N 


NMtir 8hAh, King of Persia, ch. iii. § 15 ; v. § 50. 

Nala, ch. iv. § 20. 

Ndnd Famavta, ch. v. § 73-119 ; xii. § 38*41. 

Ndnd Sahdhj a name of Baji Rilo 1., ch. y. § 44. 

Ndnd Sahib (Dliundu Pant), ch. x. § 163, 172, 181. 

Nanakf foander of the Sikh system, ch. iii. § 10 ; xi; § 22. 

Nanda^ King of Magadha, ch. i. § 8. 

Nandirdjy the elder, 1 ministers of nominal ch. xii. § 9. 18.] 

NandirdJt the younger, ) Kings of Mys6r, ) ch. v. § 66 ; viii. § 23 j xii. § 11, 
Nand Kumar (Nuncomar), ch. x. § 5. 

NapieTf Sir 0., conqueror of Sind, ch. x. § 125, 139, 141 ; xi. § 42. 

Napier f Colonel (Lord 1?., of Magddla), Engineer Officer in Panjdb, conqueror of 
Abyssinia, ch. x. § 141. 

Napier i Lord, of Merchiitoun, ch. x. § 188, 190. 

Ndsir-ud^dtn, of Sind, ch. ii. § 19-23. 

Ndsir-ud-dtn Mahmud (IL), ch. ii. § 28. 

Ndsir-ud-din Tughldk, ch. ii. § 38. 

Nawdz Khdn, ch. iii. § 16. 

Naztr^ud-daulat, ch. iii. § 16. 

Nazih^ud-daala, cb. iii. § 19. 

Nearchua, Admiral of Alexander the Great, ch. i. § 19. 

Neill, Lieiitennnt^Colonel James, ch. x. § 173. 

Newberry, a traveller, ch. vii. § 6. 

Nihdl Sing, ch..xi. § 27. 

Nizdm-ud-dtn, the evil Vazlr of Kei KohM, ch. ii. § 30. 

Nizdm-uUmuVk, founder of the Uaidarabiid dynasty, ch. iii. § 12, 15, 16. 

Nizdm Altf son of the above, ch. iii. § 16 ; v. § 72. 

Nizdm Shdht, Kings of Ahmadnagar, ch. iv. § 24. 

Nobilibua, Bobertua de, a great missionary in Madura, ch. iv. § 6. 

Norrie, Sir W., ch. iii. § 9. 

North, Lord, Prime Minister of England, ch. x. § 2. 

Nott, Oeneral, the defender of KandahAr, ch. x. § 110, 118-121. 

Nouehtrvdn, ch. i. § 25. 

NunJw de Cunha, a Portuguese Viceroy, oh. vi. § 16. 

NUr Jehdn, oh. iii. § 7, 8. 
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Oohtwloii/— VottlBffMr. 0— P 


0 


Ochterlony^ Sir David, a distingaialiod general, ch. x. § 43, 74, 81. 

Omdr Khiljt, ch. ii. § 83. 

(yShaiighnessey, Sir William, founder of Indian telegraphic system, ch. x. § 143. 
Outram, Sir James, ch. x. § 148-160, 157, 174, 188. 

Oxenden, Mr, Henry, ch. v. § 23. 

Oaoenden, Sir (?., Ch. vii. § 6. 


p 


Pacheco, Duarte, a distinguished Portuguese soldier, ch. vi. § 8. 

Padmant, Queen of Chitdr, ch. ii. § 32. 

Padshdh Beg urn, ch. iii. § 8. 

?aget, Sir E., ch. x. § 80. 

Pdla Kings of Bengal, ch. i. § 22. 

Palmer, Colonel, cli. v. § 119. 

Palmer ^ Co., of HaidurubAd, ch. iii. § 16; x. § 78. 

Payini, the great Saii.skrit graminnrian, whose probable date is 600 B.c. 
Paradis, M., a distinguished French ofiicor, ch. viii. § 5, 11. 

Parasu RiXma, ch. iv. § 8. 

ParMrdm Bhao, ch. v. § 108. 

Parsajt BhonslS, ch. v. § 150. 

PdrsicamXth, ch. i. § 12. 

Parvtz, son of JeliAngir, ch. iii. § 7. 

Pearce, Colonel, ch. xii. § 29. 

Peel, Sir W., ch. x. § 182. 

Perron, M., Holk&r’s general, ch. v. § 110-130. 

Phayre (Sir A.), Colonel, ch. x. § 140. 

Pigot, Mr, (Lord), Governor of Madras, died in prison, oh. x. § 9. 

Pitt, Mr, Thomas, Governor of Madras, ch. vii § 7. 

Pitt, William, ch. x. § 15, 831 
PtyadiXst, or Asoka, ch. i. § 8. 

Pollock, General, the avenger of the Afghan disasters, ch. x. § 110, 117, 121. 
Popham, Captain, captor of Gwdlidr, ch. v. § 100. 

Ptrus, Ale.mnder*s antagonist, ch. i. § 19; xi. § 9. 

Pottinger (Sir Henry), Governor of Ifodras, ch. v. § 166; x. $ 148. 


i 
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Vottlnger— BAyana. 


PotUnger, Eldrei, defender of HerAt, ch. z. § 110. 
PoweUt Colonel, ch. y. § 132. 

PrAmarae, ch. i. § 9. 

PratAb, 8., ch. v. § 107. 

PratAh of TwnjAr, ch. yiii. § 15, 24. 

Prituoi, BAja, the great B&jpdt knight, oh. ii. § 16. 
Pritzlw, Oeneral, oh. v. § 165. 

PAar, Udajt, BAja of Dh&r, oh. y. § 45. 

PAmia, the able Mysdr minister, oh. zii. § 33, 55, 58. 


B 

Baffles, 8ir 8., ch. z. § 68. 

Baft^%^~darajAt, ch. iii. § 13. 

Baft-ud’daula, oh. iii. § 14. 

Baghvji Bhonsli I., oh. y. § 56, 62. 

Baghujt BhonsU IL, ch. y. § 86-150. 

Baghujt BhonsU III., oh. y. § 159. 

BagohA, oh. y. § 63-102; zii. § 15. 

BagunAtha BAo (BagobA), ch. y. § 63-102. 

BAja BhagavAn DAs, ch. iii. § 6 (15) ; zi. § 20. 

B^a MAn 8ing, ch. iii. § 6. 

BAja BAm, son of Siyaji, ch. y. § 27, 34. 

BAja 8ahAh, son of GhandA Sahib, oh. yiii. § 22. 

BAj Bing, ch. iii. § 9. 

BAja Toda Mai, oh. iii. § 6. 

BAj UdeiyAr, of Myadr, oh. zii. § 6. 

BAjis BAt, ch. y. § 47. 

BAm BAo, of DAo-giri, oh. ii. § 31 ; iy. § 16. 

JRdm BAja, of Btjanagar, oh. iy. § 29. 

BAm B^a (Mahratta), oh. y. § 59, 72, 94. 

BAm Bing, ch. iii. § 9. 

BAma, oh. i. § 6, 10. 

BAmAnand, oh. ii. § 47. 

BAmAnuja AchAAya, founder of a sect of Vaishnayas, born at Srt Fermatdr, 
near Madras, 1009 a.d. 

BAmA^ana, oh. i. § 6. 

BAmmohan Boy, oh, z. § 99. 

BAma PertAb, ch. iii. § 6. 

Banjit Bing, the Lion of the FanjAb, oh. zi. § 25. 

BAvana, the giant ruler of Ceylon, who stole away SitA, the wife of BAma, 
ch. i. § 6 ; Intro. § 37. 
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Bawlinaon, Sir H,, ch. x. § 110. 

Baymondf M,, a French officer at HaidarftbAd, oh. ▼. § 114. 
Rdz Bahadur, ch. iii. § 6. 

Bead, Colonel, ch. xii. § 51. 

Bazta Begum, the only Qaeon of Delhi, ch. ii. § 24, 25. 
Bohertson, Captain, ch. v. § 165. 

Boe, Sir T., ambassador, ch. iii. § 7 ; Tii. § 6. 

Bone, Sir Hugh, ch. x. § 181, 183, 189. 

Boehenrdi, ch. iii. § 8. 

Bukn-ud^dtn, fourth of the first Slave dynasty, oh. ii. § 24. 
Bumhold, Sir T., Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 9. 


s 


Saad-ulld KMn, a great finance minister, ch. iii. § 8. 

Sahaii, usurper in Nftgpur, ch. v. § 86. 

Sdbuktegtn, oh. ii. § 6. 

Sddat Alt, Kuw&b of Oudh, ch. x. § 32, 39. 

Sddat KMn, founder of the Oudh dynasty, oh. iii. § 12-17. 
SddaUvlla^KMn, oh. yii. § 7. 

Sddt, a poet, ch. ii. § 29. 

Sa/dar Jung, ch. iii. § 18'. 

Safder AH, ii Aicot, ch. v. § 65 ; vii. § 7. 

SeM^dSva, oh. i. § 8. 

84Ku, Sivajt*B grandson, ch. v. § 38-59. 

Sdhu il. 

SAhujt, of Tanjdr, oh. vii. § 7 ; viii. § 15. 

Sdkya Muni (or Oautama), the founder of Buddhism, ch. i. 5 8, 11. 
SalAhat Jung, son of NizAm-ul-mulk, oh. iii. § 16; v. § 78 ; viiL § 8L 
Solar Jung, oh. iii. § 16. 

SdUvAhana, oh. i. § 9 ; iv. § 14. 

Bale (Sir B. and Lady Sale), oh. x. § 79, 110, 122 ; zi. § 80. 

Saleh Muhammad KMn, oh. z. § 188. 

Samhajt, son of Sivajt, oh. iii. § 9; ▼. $ 85, 28f 
Samhajt of KolhApiin, oh. y. § 47. 

SandraeoUue, oh. i. § 8. 

Banga BAna, oh. iii. § 8. 

Sanicara Acharya, oh. i. § 11. 

Baundere, Mr., Governor of Madras, oh. viii. § 28. 

SdiwarU, the missionary, oh. zii. § 25 ; vii. § 5. 
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Seiada ffonr emperors), ch. ii. § 8. 

Seiads (Barha), the ]dng.inal[er8,*ch. iiL § 11, 12. 

Saiad, Muhanmad Khdn, of Arcot, oh. yiL § 7. 

Salewus, ch. i. § 20. 

Salim, or Jehdngir, fourth Mogul emperor, oh. iii. § 6, 7. 

Selim SMh Sdr, second of restored Afghhn dynasty, ch. iii. § 6. 

Sasostris, ch. i. § 17. 

Shahdh-uddin (Muha/rmuid Ohdrt), ch. ii. § 16. 

Shayiata Khdn, oh. iii. § 9 ; y. § 16. 

Shdh Jehdn, fifth Mogul emperor, ch. iii. § 8. 

SMh 8h{ioa, the King of Eftbul, ch. x. § 69, 110, 119. 

SMhji, father of Sivaji, ch. iii. § 8 ; y. § 7. 

SMm Shir Bahddar, ch. y. § 132. 

SMm Sing, of Attiri, ch. xi. § 33. 

Sham8~uddin KMn, murderer of Mr. Fraser, oh. x. § 100. 

Sherhraoke, Colonel, ch. xii. § 54. 

Sheridr, son of Jehingir, oh. iii. § 7. 

Shir AH KMn, ch. x. § 123, 190. 

Shir KMn Sdr, ch. iii. § 4, 5 j xi. § 18. 

Shir Sing, ch. xi. § 27-43. 

Shore, Sir John {Lord Teignmouih), third Goyernor-General of India, oh. x. 
§29. 

ShfUQa, son of Sh4h Jehhn, ch. iii. § 8. 

Shnga^ud^daula, of Oudh, ch. y. § 70. 

Sikomder Sdr, ch. iii. § 5 ; xi. § 19. 

Sikandar L6di, ch. ii. § 47. 

Sikander Jdh, ch. iii. § 16. 

Sikandar, Begum of Bhfip&l, ch. x. § 102. 

Sindia, the Gwilidr family, ch. y. § 45-161. 

Sitd, the wife of BAma. 

Siva, ch. i. § 10. 

Sivadasha BAo, ch. iii. § 21 ; y. § 70« 

^vaji L, the great Ma&ratta, ch. y. § 7-26. 

SkyUu, admiral of Darius, ch. i. § IB. 

Sleaman, Sir Henry, oh. x. § 95, 150. 

Smith, Oaneral, ch. y. § 156. 

Smith, Colonel, antagonist of Haidar, ch. xii. § 17. 

Smith, SW Harry, ch. xi. § 80, 82. 

Smyiha, Thomas, first Chairman of the Court of DireotoM, du yii. § >6. 

Soaraa, Lope, oh. yi. § 9, 14. 

Soyara Bdi, oh. y. § 27. 

Spenear, Mr., ch. ix. § 27. 

Staunton, Captain Francis, hero of KorigioUi, oh. y. § 156. 

St. Lubin, a F^nch impostor, ch. y. { M. 
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St. TlioiiuM— Trtrtljaa. 


T 


8t.Thoma8f ch. iv. § 3. 

Stevens, a traveller, ch. vii. § 6. 

Stevenson, General, ch. ▼. § 124-128. 

Stevenson, Mr. B., ch. x. § 142. 

Stewart, Captain, the “ Hero,** ch. ▼. § 97. 

Stewart, General, ch. v. § 125. 

Storey, a traveller, ch. v-f. § 6. 

Stuart, General, ch. xii. § 35, 51. 

Sufferin, Admiral, ch. xii. § 32. 

Svleimdn, of Badaksh^n, ch. iii. § 6. 

Suleinidn, ch. ii. § 32. 

Suleimdn, son of Dura, ch. iii. § 9. 

SvltAn Mahmvjd, of Ghaznt, ch. ii. § 3. 

SvZtdn Muhammad, son of Aurungzib, ch. iii. § 8. 
SHr Afghdn, restored dynasty, ch. iii. § 4, 5. 

Surdj Mol, oh. iii. § 18 ; v. § 70. 

Suriip Sing, ch. xi. § 8. 


T 


Takt Sing, ch. x. § 102. 

Tannagt Malusrdi, ch. v. § 21. 

Tantia Tdpt, a brave rebel, ch. x. § 181. 

TArd BAt, ch. v. § 34, 39. 

Taailes, ch. i. § 19. 

Teignmouth, Lord (Mr. Shore), third Governor-General, oh. x. § 38. 
Teimdr Lenc (Tamerlane), oh. ii. § 39. 

Teim/dr Shdh, son of Ahmad AbdAli, ch. iii. § 19. 

Tij Sing, oh. x. § 169; xi. § 81. 

Temple, Sir Jft., oh. x. § 190. 

Thaehwell, Sir /., oh. xi. § 48. 

Thomas, 8t, the Apostle, oh. iv. § 8. 

Themasen Mr,, oh. x. § 141. 

Thompson, Major, the real taker of Ghasn!, oh. x.'§ 110. 

Temmojt, oh. vi. § 12. . 

Tippid, As Tiger, Snltin of Mjs^r, oh. xiL § 1, 18| 22, 88. 

Tinmala Mhgakan, of Madam, oh. iv. { 6. 

3blEaf^Jfkdn,dh.iiLf 9. 

Trsvslyain, Sir 0., oh. z. § 188. 


84 • 
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Triampdra, oh. vi. § 7. 

Trimbak Bdo liamA, oh. ▼. § 73-87 ; xii. § 22. 
TrinMkit, oh. v. § 146, 168. 

Tdkaji Holkdr I., oh. y. § 75. 

Tdikaji Holkdr IL, oh. v. § 160. 

Tidaji Angriat oh. y. § 66. 

Tuht JJdf, oh. y. § 140-160. 


u 


Vdi Sing, or Oudt, founder of Oudipfir, oh. iii. § 6. . 

Ufuuri, a poet, oh. ii. § 12. 

Upton, OoUmel, negotiates the treaty of Ffirandar, eh. y. § 92. 


V 


Vagid AH ShAh, the last King of Ondh, oh. x. § 160. . 
VAUniki, oh. i. § 6. 

Valiant, General, oh. x. § 124. 

VaimUart, Mr., oh. ix. § 16. 

Vano Agnew, Mr., oh. xi. § 36, 41. 

Venoblee, Mr., Oh. x. § 182. 

Venkajt of Tanjdr, or £kojt, oh. y. § 63. 

Fentura, Colonel, one of Banjtt Sing’s generals, oh. xi. § 26. 
VereUt, Mr., oh. ix. § 33. 

Vikramdditya, oh. i. § 9, 23. 

Ffm Bai&ndra Udeiyir, of Ktrg, oh. x. § 90. 

Vioait Kiahen, oh. y. § 81. 

Viahm, oh. L § 10. 

VUhnu Verddhana, oh. iy. § 9. 

Ftehioa Ndtha NAycJcan, oh. iy. § 6. 

ViawoB Bdo, eldest son of BdlAjt Bdo, oh. y, § 70. 

FlMrla DSva, oh. iy. § 9. 

Fydea (Fdd^vydea), oh. i. § 2, 7. 
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w 


Wdji Bdld Penndt, founder of the TraTancore state, ch. x, § 61. 

Wake, Mr., of Arrah, ch. x. § 175. 

WaMd Khali/, oh. ii. § 4. 

Walker, Major, of GujarAt, oh. v. § 122, 147. 

Ward, Dr., a “ Serainpore missionary,** ch. vii. § 5. 

Waetl Muhammad, the FindAr!, ch. v. § 160-162. 

Watson, Admiral, Clive’s coadjutor, ch. v. § 65 ; ix. § 8. 

Wehhe, Mr., an able Madras civilian, ch. x. § 43, 48. 

Wellesley, Marquis, fourth Governor-General, ch. iii. § 16 ; x. § 44 ; v. § 117 ; 
xii. § 50. 

Wellesley, General (Duke of Wellington), ch. v. § 120, 124; xil. § 50, fto. 
Wellesley, Henry (Lord Cowley), ch. xii. § 56. 

Welsh, General, ch. x. § 63. 

Wheeler, Sir Hugh, ch, x. § 172. 

Whish, General, taker of MdltAn, ch. xi. § 38-41. 

WhitehUl, Mr., Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 9. 

Willottghhy, Lieutenant, of Delhi ! ch. x. § 166. 

Wittajt Holkdr, ch. v. § 121. 

Whitlock, General, ch. x. § 178. 

Wilson, Daniel, Bishop of Calcutta, ch, x. § 72. 

Wilson, Mr,, an eminent financier, ch. x. § 188. 

Wylds, Sir Alfred, ch. x. § 190. 

Wynch, Mr., Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 9. 

X 


Xavier, Francis, the ** Apostle of the Indies/’ ch. vi. § 17* 


Y 


Tdr Muhammad, olf. xi. § 4. 

Yeh, the Chinese Governor, ch. x. § 158« 
YusHi/ ddil Shdh, ch. iv. § 23. 
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lablta nin-ZnlfllEte nAa. 


z 


Zahtta Khdrif ch. iii. § 23 ; v. § 107. 

Zafur KhdUf ch. ii. § 32. 

Zaltm Sing, ch. v. § 153. 

Zemdn Shdh, ch. x. § 38, 110 B. ; xi. § 25'; xii. § 50. 
Ziegenhalg, the Danish (German) missionary, ch. vii. § 6. 
Zuffir Khdn (Zafur), ch. ii. § 36 ; iv. § 20. 

Zulfikdr Khdn, the king-maker, ch. iii. § S^-ll ; y. § 34-39. 
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Ahu (i4boo), the chief peak of the AraTnlli monntainB, about 5,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, intro. § 36. 

Ac^isinea (Ghin&b), intro. § 84.; ch. i. § 29'; xi. § 3. 

Adsiit in. S. Arabia. A peninaula, under Bombay, ch. vi. § 13. 

Adjwnta (Ajunta, Ajayanit)^ at the mouth of a pass through the Ber&r hills. 
Celebrated caves, 63 miles from Aurung&bid, ch. v. § 135. 

Adjyghwr^ Banddlkhand, feudatory, intro. § 12, 24. 

Ad6ni (Adiodnl), ch. v. § 161 ; xii. § 38. 

AfghAniMn, oh. ii. ; x. § 101, 110, 116, 116. 

Agra, Akbar made it his capital, hence called Akbardbdd, intro. § 9, 23; ch. iii. 
§8,8; V. §130. 

AhmadAhAd (Gujardt), intro. § 18 ; ch. ii. § 41 ; v. § 63, 100. Here are mag- 
nificent ruins. 

AhmadAhAd (Bidar [YidarVha]), ch. iv. § 20. 

AhmadmcLgar (L), intro. § 18 ; ch. ii. § 41 ; iii. § 4, 6-9 ; iv. § 24 ; v. § 7, 37, 126, 
147,166; vi. §19. 

Ahmadnagatr (IJ.), ch. ii. § 41. 

AhmadpQ^, intro. § 34. 

Ahu, intro. § 86. 

Ajmir, a city and territory in Bdjpfitdna. The city is about 203 miles south of 
Delhi, lying on the eastern slope of the Aravulli hills, h is i)robably tho 
highest point in the plains of Hindfist&n, being about 2,0(X) feet above 
the level of the sea,* intro. § 9, 36; ch. i. § 28 ; ii. § 16; iii. § 7 ; v. § 163. 

Ahola, is 47 miles S.S.W. from Ellichpfir, intro. § 20. 

Akulkdt, fendato^ BAja, intro. § 24; oh. v. § 45, 166. 

AhyAb, sea-port in Birma, intro. § 16. 

Alcanimda, intro. § 34. 

Alighaar, taken by Lake, intro. § 9 ; oh. v. § 180. 

Alipwra, BanddU^and, tributary, intro. § 24. 

Ali-rdj^r, intro. § 12. 
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A 

Aliwfil— Armegam. 


j42Ctod2, battlefield, ch. xi. § 32 ; x. § 128. 

AllAMbdd, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jamna, intro. § 9, 34 ; ch. iii. 
§22; V. §125; ix. § 1, 25-29. 

Allepie (Alapalli), on the coast, midway between Cochin and Qnilon, ch. z. § 62. 

It is the chief sea-port of Traivancore. 

Atmaraj the chief town in KumAon. 

Alwdr (Ulwdr), a city in BAjpfitAna. The district is sometimeB called 
or MachSru 

AriUirapwrat capital of Birma [see MandoZay'] till 1860, now almost deserted. 
Ambeft ch. iii. § 6. 

Amboyna, one of the Moluccas, ch. x. § 68. 

ArnbUfj two battles, fifty miles west of Arcot, ch. vii. § 7 ; viii. § 16. 

AmbUr Pass, ch. zii. § 41. 

AmerkSt (XJmerkdt), birthplace of Akbax, ch. iii. § 4, 6 ; x. § 125. 

Amheratf intro. § 15. 

Amravatt (= immortal) (Oomrawutty), intro. § 20. A great cotton mart. 
AmriUtr {Umritstr)^ the holy place of the Sikhs; and Ranjit Sing’s second 
capital, ch. xi. § 3, 20, 24. 

Andaman IslandSf intro. § 38. 

AnhaUodrat ch. i. § 26 ; ii. § 11, 19. 

Animallif intro. § 33. 

AnjengOf on the western coast, south of Quilon, was the seat of a factory from 
1684 to 1813. Orme, the historian, was bom here. 

Antbpshuhur, ch. iii. § 20. 

Arakdnt intro. § 15, 23 ; ch. x. § 79. 

Arambdli Lines, ch. x. § 63. 

AramhUli Pass, ch. x. § 63. 

Aravulli Hills, east of the desert of Sind, intro. § 29, 33, 36. 

In fi-ont of these to the west is tho noble mountain of Ahu, rising as abruptly from the 
sandy plain as an island from the ocean. It seems one Yast bubble of ^nite that 
has risen througrh what thou was the sea, the summit of which in cooling ^s 
sunk bock on itself, formiug u valley on its summit six or eight miles long, which 
affords a most euchonting contrast to the desert below. These are remarkable for 
peaks of rose-coloured quartz, and for slates and schists, which furnish roofs for 
houses and temples. 

Arcot (.ir-Ad^u = 6 jungles) Town, in the Carnatic, ch. vii. § 7; yiiL.§'22. 
Arcot District, North (Arcot), intro. § 16 ; ch. x. § 44. * 

Arcot District, South (Cuddalfir), intro. § 16 ; ch. x. § 44. 

Argdom (= HarigrAma), it is 38 miles from Ellichpfir W.S.W., oh. ▼. § 138. 
AriankHpam, near Pondicherry, *ch. yiii. § 10. 

Arikdra, MysAr, battle, ch. xii. § 41. 

Ariyankdl Pass, goes into Tinnevelly, ch. x. § 63. 

Armogam (Aru^mugam), ancient settlement, before Madras, 36 miles N. of 
l^licat. ch. yii. § 6 (f)* 
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Ami— Baaooom. 


B 


Amt, Beventy-fonr miles S.W. Madras, ch. xii. § 32. Cliye fought here 
and defeated R4ja Sahdb. 

Arrah, heroic defence in 18n7, ch. x. § 176. 

Arraa, first English battle with the Mahrattas, ch. y. § 91. 

Ashtagrdm (eight villages), Mysdr, intro. § 14; ch. xii. § 1. 

A$ht6, near Fanderpfir, last battle of the PeshwA, ch. v. § 161, 167. 

Aairghar, in Kinddsh, twelve miles from Biirh4npiir, ch. iii. § 6 ; v. § 128, 162. 
Aska, in the N. Sirkirs. Here are great sagar-works. 

Assat (Aaaye), this is twenty-eight miles north from .T41na, ch. v. § 127. 

Assam, intro. § 8, 23, 27 ; ch. x. § 79. 

Attollons, intro. § 38. 

Attock, ford of the Indus, a fort, ch. iii. § 6. 

AttUr, pass, ch. xii. § 41. 

Awrung^h6Ld, is the principal city in B6r4r, on the left bank of the Dfidhna, a 
tributary of the Godivari, ch. iii. § 7, 9 : v. $ 16, 29 ; viii. § 2D. [First 
caUed Khirkl] 

Ava, oh. X. § 79. 

Asimghar, intro. § 9. 


B 


Backergwnj, about 120 miles east of Calcutta, intro. § 8. 

Bactria, ch. i. § 19, 20. 

BaMmi, ch. v. § 106, 165. Taken by Sir T. Mnnro in 1818. Near it are veiy 
interesting cave temples. 

Badra, ch. xii. § 1 ; intro. § 34. (Bhadra.) 

Baglt, intro. § 12. 

Bagul, intro. § 24. 

Bah&r, province, intro, § 8, 23 ; ch. i. § 8 ; ix. § 1. 

Baistodra (L), intro. § 11. An important town on the Kishina, which is here 
1,160 ya^s broad. 

Baitdl, near this are the sources of the Tapli, intro. § 13. 

Bdkmant, kingdom, ch. ii. § 36. 

Balabht, a magnificent ancient city in Gujardt, submerged by a natonl oon* 
Tulsion in a.d. 319, ch. i. § 26. 

BtllannSr, intro. § 18. In the B4wa K4nta, Bombay. 

Balasdr (= B414shwar), intro. § 8 ; ch. y. § 62. 

Balkh, cL iii. § 3. 

Bdmganga (Biyer), intro. § 36. 

I Banass (Biyer), intro. § 34, 36. 

I Bancoora^ intro. § 8. 
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Ba/nda, intro. § 9 ; di. y. § 182 ; oh. x. § 68. 

Bamdilhhiuid, n distriot, goYomed originally by Bandda BAjaa. It came under 
tiie English, in 1817. There are in it thhrty-six feudatory states. It is 
inolndd in the Oentral India agency, intro. § 12, 28 ; oh. y. § 182 ; x, § 7Q. 
BangaUirf dh. y. §'7; xiL § 1, 8, 41. 

Zemindlr. Ceded districts, intro. § 24. 

BemMit, oh. y. § 66. 

Bemtofii, in JtYa, oh. YiL § 6. 

Baiiwu, intro. § 10; oh. xi. § 4. 

Bftnsda, intro. § 24. 

Bamwiraf intro. § 24^ 86. 

Boont, intro. § 24. 

Baraitch, intro. § 11. 

Baramahdif intro. § 28 ; oh. xii. § 21, 44, 45. 

Bordmott, oh. y. § 9. 

Btwdd, a district in EAttiawAr. 

Btureilly, intro. 9 ; oh. x. § 39, 76. 

Barceldr, flfty-five miles north by west from MangalAr. Formerly a place of 
great ti^e, oh. i. § 29; v. § 17. 

BdfC^ intro. § 18. In the l^wa EAntA, Bombay. 

Barf Bodb, oh. xi. § 3. 

Baroaeh (Baryagaza), Broach, oh. iy. § 14. 

Bar6da, intro. § 18, 24, 26; oh. y. § 112, 122. 

Barrack^r, on the east of the Hdglt, about sixteen miles aboye Calcutta, 
ch.x.{80. 

Barren lalandf intro. § 88. 

BosAda, intro. § 12. 

Baaaahir, intro. § 24. 

Baaaein (1), Birma, intro. § 16 ; oh. x. § 79. 

Baaaein (2), near Bombay, ch. y. § 51, 53, 88, 101, 121-124 ; x. § 34 ; yi. § 16, 20, 
Batavia, Jaya, on the north-west coast, ch. yii. § 4. 

Batinda, oh. ii. § 7 ; xi. § 8. 

Battdla, ch. xi. § 3. 

BednOr (Bedndr, Nagar), KysAr, oh. xii. § 14, 34. 

Beghram, oh. i. § 19. 

Beerlikdm (Ytra-bhiimi = land of heroes), intro. § 8. 

Behri (BandAlkhand, feudatory), intro. § 24. 

Behut ^BandAlkhand, feudatory), intro. § 24. 

Beloapar, intro. § 18, 24. 

Belgium, intro. § 18. Taken by Sir T. Monro in 1818. 

Bellary (BallAr!), intro. § 16 ; ch. iii. § 16 ; x. § 40. 

BeHehiatdn, ch. L § 29. 

Bendres (KA^i), the most populous city in India,'YeTy sacred, on the Ganges, 
intro. § 9,24; oh. ii § 16; ix. § 86; x. § 11, 32, 178. 
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B 


Bengdl, intro. § 7, 8, 23 ; ok. iz. 

Berdr, intro. § 20, 28 ; ch. iii. § 16 $ v. § 66. 

BerhdmpdTf oh. z. § 161. 

Beronda (Banddlkhand, feudatory), intro. § 24. 

Betwa (Biver), intro. § 84. 

Bhadowra^ intro. § 12. 

Bhadraf intro. § 84. 

BhdigtraH^ two riverfl, one near the Bouroe of the Ganges ; the other the upper 
Hdglt, intro. § 84. 

Bhiguln^r (Boglipore), a town and district in BengAl proper, intro. § 8. 
Bhionagar, intro. § 18, 24 In K4ttiw4r. 

BhartpHTf a J4t city, thirty-one miles from Agra, intro. § 24-86; oh. § 68, 
187;z.§81. 

Bhatia, ch. ii. § 8. 

BhoAjdnt, intro. § 84. 

Bhdtoalp^r, intro. § 10; ch. zi. § 87. 

BMUa, ch. y. § 96. 

BhdpAl, intro. § 12, 24, 26; ch. i. § 28 ; y. § 96; z. § 102. 

Bhdr Ohdtt intro. § 88. 

Bhdtdn (BdtAn), ch. z. § 190. 

BtAnif ancient capital of Agra. It is rizty-fiye miles from the cily of Agra. 
Now Kerowlt 

Bids (Beas), Biyer (Hyphasis), intro. § 34. 

Bthtgwig, ch. z. § 176. 

Bidar (AhmadAbAd, Yidharba), ch. iy. § 19, 20, 27. On the Manjtra B. 

Btja, intro. § 24. 

Bijcmagar (Yijaya-nagar, Narsinga), ch. iii. § 3 ; iv. § 2, 19-29 ; zii. § 6. 
Btja^dr, ch. iii. § 9 ; iy. § 28 ; yi. § 8. 

Bijdwar, intro. § 24. 

Btjndr, intro. § 9. 

Btkantr, a city and district InBAjpAtAna, intro. § 24, 86. 

Bima, intro. § 84; ch. y. § 2, 156. 

Bimltpatam, about fifteen miles north-east of Yizagapatam, on the coast of 
Orissa, a place of considerable trade, ch. yii. § 4. 

Bindrdbwid (Yrindayana), near Mat’hura^ the scene of Krishna’s youthful 
frolics, thirty-fiye miles N.N. W. from Agra. 

Birma, intro. § 16 ; ch. z. § 79. 

Bisnaga/r. 

Bttdr, near KhAnpfir; z. § 178. 

Bogra, intro. § 8. 

BokerMn, oh. y. § 127. 

Bokhdrut ch. ii. § 6 ; iii. § 3 ; z. § 190- 

Boldram, a cantonment, twelye miles north of HaidarAbAd. 

Boldn Pass, ch. z. § 110, 118. 
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Bombaj— Oallont. 


Ban^bwy (Mahim), capital of Western India, popnlation, 730,000, intro. § 18, 
28; oh. iii. §9; Tii. § 6. (Not from inim-hahia = good harbour; but 
Kahratta word Mimhia.) 

Boolwndshtihiir intro. § 9. 

Bourbon, oh. vii. § 7 ; x. § 66. 

Brdhmani (Biver), intro. § 34. (=: Bahmini.) 

Brahmaputra (Birer), intro. § 84. 

BrahmdrshidSeaf oh. i. § 6. 

BrahmAvarta, oh. i. § 6. 

Brazil, oh. yi. § 6. 

Brimhdpurt, oh. iii. § 9. 

Broach (Bai^oh, Bardch), intro. § 18 ; cb. i. § 29 ; y. § 97, 102, 129. 

BudAon, intro. § 9 ; ch. x. § 39. 

BuddowAl, ch. xi. § 32. 

Budge-Budge, a battle, below Calcutta, ch. ix. § 6. 

Bughat, intro. § 24. 

Bukkur, ch. x. § 110. 

Buleun, intro. § 24. 

Bundara, intro. § 13. 

BAndt, city and state in B&jpdt&na, intro. § 24, 36 ; ch. y. § 163. 

BurdwAn, intro. § 8, 23 ; cb. ix. § 16. 

BurhAnpAr, the residence of the Mognl Viceroys of the Dakban, ch. iii. § 6, 
7,9; y. § 128. 

BurwAni, intro. § 12. 

Buetar, or JugdalpAr, its aborigines are G6nds, a people formerly addicted to 
cannibalism and human sacrifices, intro. § 13, 24. 

Buett, intro. § 9. 

BAtAn (Bhdt^n, Bootan), intro. § 23. 

BAtwAl (ButOol, Butaul), in Oudh, ch. x. § 74. 

BuxAr, south-east of the Ganges, fifty-eight miles E.N.B. from BenArea, ch. ix. 
§ 22-24. 

Bytumt (Biyer), intro. § 34. 


0 

[See under K.] 

CahAl (B&bul), ch. x. § 110, 119, 122. 

CachAr, intro. § 8, 23. 

Caggar (Biyer), ch. i. § 6. 

Caieutta (City), intro. § 8, 23 ; ch. iii. § 12 ; yii. § 6 ; ix. § 5. 
Calicut, ch. iy. § 8 ; vii. § 7 ; xii. § 16, 34, 43. 
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CalliAm, (Kalvina). 

Cal^ (Ealpl). 

Camhay, intro. § 24. (KhambAyat.) 

Canara (Sonth), intro. § 16| 23 ; oh. z. § 42 ; zii. § 37, 56. 

Canara (North), intro. § 18. 

CamdaMr (KhandahAr, KandahAr), oh. z. § 110. 

Candy (Kandy), intro. § 37. 

Canrumdr' (CannanAr), intro. § 16; oh. vi. § 5. 

Cape de Verde Islands, oh. yi. § 2. 

Cape of Good Hope, oh. vi. § 2. 

Cariedl (KAricAl), intro. § 17 ; oh. vii. § 7. 

Carnatic (Karnatio), intro. § 23, 32 ; oh. iii. § 18 ; iv. § 2 ; v. § 53, 65 ; vii. § 7 ; 
X. § 4J. 

CarHr (Kardr = Blacktown), intro. § 34 ; oh. zii. § 36. 

Cashmtr (EAshmir), intro. § 24, 25, 27 ; oh. zi. § 2, 7, 34. 

Catinandoo (Eatmandd), the oapital of NipAl, oh. z. § 74. 

CdvSrt (River), (Ghaberis, EAvAri), intro. § 34 ; oh. zii. § 1. 

Cawnpdr (EhAnpdr), oh. z. § 39. 

Ceded Districts of Haidardhdd, intro. § 23 ; oh. iii. § 16. 

Ceded Districts of Ovdh, intro. § 23 ; oh. z. § 39. 

C^ra Kingdom, oh. i. § 28 ; iv. § 8. 

Ceylon (Lanka), intro. § 22, 37 ; oh. vi. § 10. 

Chaberis (CAvAri), q.v., intro. § 14. 

CMhan, a fort, 18 miles N. of Pdna. It was taken in 1662 by Shayista EhAn, 
after a siege of two months, and with a loss of 900 men. Ch. v. § 16 ; 
and by the British in 1818. 

Chakawdl, ch. zi. § 3. 

Chamba, intro. § 10, 24. 

Chambal (River), intro. § 12,34,36. 

Champankr, ch. iii. § 4 ; v. § 129. 

Chanda, a large town on the West Waida ; coal has been found here, intro. § 13. 
Chandelmagor, about sixteen miles above Calcutta, intro. § 17 ; ch. vii. § 7 ; iz. 
§8- 

Charldragirt, ch. iv. § 29. 

Changdma (Singarpetta), oh. zii. § 17, 27, 41. 

ChatisghiLr, intro.' § 13. 

Chatterpii/r, BandAlkhand, feudatory, intro. § 12, 24. 

Chaid (Choul), it is thirty miles south by east from Bombay, on the coast, 
ch. vi. § 10. 

Cheduba, an island in ArakAn, a few miles from BAmrl, ch. z. § 79. 

CUrUU, oh. V. § 79 ; zii. § 22. 

Ckieaeole (ShrikAkolani), the chief dvil station in Ganjam; oapital of an 
ancient Hindd kin^om, oh. iv. § 11 ; iii. § 16 (5). 

ChUlianwallah, ch. zi. § 40, 42. 
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ChUlnmbrnm— Coving. 


ChUhimbrtm (Sitambaram), on the sea-coast, three miles south of Porto Novo, 
ch. viii. § 31. 

Chimalarif intro. § 33. 

China, oh. x. § 158. 

Chindh, intro. § S t ; cli. xi. § 3. 

ChinAwdra, intro. § 13. 

Chingleput (Port), intro. § 16, 23 ; ch.iv. § 29; viii. § 24. Taken by Clive in 
1752. 

Chimura, on the wost hank of tho HAgli, eighteen miles from Calcutta, ch. ix. 
§6,14. 

Chttdr, a strong fortress in Rjijpiltana, ch. ii. § 32 ; iii. § 6. 

ChittUr (Chittore), an old fort and town, in N. Arcot. Near it are an immense 
number of ancient sepulchres, or cromlechs. 

Chittagong, intro. § 8. 

Chittapet, it is seventy-eight miles south-west from Madras, ch. viii. § 31. 
ChittledriHg (Chitradrug, Chitrakal — umbrella rock), ch. xii. § 1. 

Ch6la, ch. i. § 28. 

Ch6ta Nagpdr, iritro. § 8. 

ChowghAt Pass, going into Coimbatitr, ch. x. § 63. 

Chumparun, or .Uhattta, intro. § 8. 

Chwndr, oh tho Ganges, between Benares and Mirzilpdr, ch. iii. § 4 ; v, § 158. 
Churkart, Bandelkhand, faithful in 1867, feudatory, intro. § 12, 24. 

Chuttanatti, ch. vii. § 6. 

Ciredrs (Northern), intro. § 23; ch. iii. § 16; ix. § 14. Tho ancient name was 
Kalinga, 

Cis-Satlaj States, intro. § 23 ; ch. x. § 169; xi. § 8. 

Cochin (Kachhi; Ant. Colchi), intro. § 16,24; cli. i. § 29; vi. § 5, 8; x. § 04. 
Here are colonies of white and black Jews. Thf?so latter scon to have 
been on tho western coast from the third century a.d. 

Coel, ch. V. § 130. 

Coimhatdr (Koyimhatiir), intro. § 16, 23 ; ch. iv. § 8 ; x. § 42 ; xii. § 56. 
Colleroon, B., intro. § 34. 

Colomho, intro. § 37. 

Comorin (Cape), (Kumari), intro. § 1, 2. 

Congeveram (K&nchipuram), ch. iv. § 5. One of the seven sacred Hindd cities. 

Its great temple was built by ELrishna K&ya, 1509. Ch. iv. § 29. 

Cooeh Bahdr, intro. § 8, 24. 

Corah (Kanah), ch. ix. § 28. 

Corigdnm (Korig&om). 

Cornwallis (Port), intro. § 38 ; x. § 79. 

Cossimhazaar (K4stm-bazAr), ch. ix. § 4. 

Cossya/i (Hills), (Kosiya), intro. § 8. 

Coulan (Qnilon), ch. i. § 29. 

Cavelong, ch. viii. § 24. 
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Crangandr, sixteen miles north of Cochin, ch. vi. § 9. 

CuddaUr (Cuddalore, QMaLdr), intro. § 16 ; ch. viii. § 9, 31 ; xii. § 85. 
Cuddapa (Kadapa, Kdrpa), intro. § 16 ; oh. iii. § 16 ; viii. § 18 ; z. § 40. 

CArg (KArg, Ooorg), intro. § 23. 

Cutch {Katch), intro. § 18. 

Cuttack (Knttack), capital of the Gajapati B&jas of Orissa, at the mouth of the 
Mah&nadt, intro. § 8, 23, 24. 


D 


Ddhul ch. vi. § 11. 

Daccaf intro. § 8. 

Dakhan, intro. § 30 ; ch. i. § 6 ; iv. 

DAnuilchiri Foss, oh. v. § 56. 

DamAn (DAman), it is one hundred miles from Bombay. Intro. § 19 ; oh. vi. 

§ 22. It is the capital of a district ten miles by live. 

DamAda, intro. § 34. 

Darjeeling, intro. § 8. 

DaulAshwaram, on the GodArart. Here is the great dam, or aneikat. 

David, Fort St., intro., § 23 j viii. § 21. 

D6ra Dun, intro. § 9 ; ch. x. § 74. 

Delhi (Indrapashtra), intro. § 9, 10, 23 ; ch. ii. § 16, 19; v. § 130 ; vii. § 7 ; x. 
§ 166. 

D6ogAom, cb. v. § 134. 

DAogiri, ch. ii. § 19 ; iv. § 16. 

DAogkar (Baria), (1) intro. § 18 ; (2) ch. iv. § 14, 16. 

DSonhalli, cb. xii. § 1, 11. 

Dira Fatih Khdn, ch. xi. § 4. 

D4ra QhdztKhdn, intro. § 10; ch. xi. § 4. 

D4ra IshmaeL Khdn, intro. § 10 ; ch. xi. § 4, 37. 

DArajdt, intro. § 10 ; ch. xi. § 2, 4. 

Divapraydga, intro. § 34. 

DSvikSta, ch. viii. § 21, 31. 

DAwas, intro. § 12, 24. 

Diwdl, oh. ii. § 4. 

Deyhur, intro. § 86. 

Dhamt, intro. § 24. 

Dhdr, intro. § 12, 24. 

DharampAr, intro. § 24. 
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Dharmaadla, ch. x. § 189. 

Dhdrw&r, intro. § 18. Taken in 1780. 

Dhavli, oh. i. § 8. 

Dhivala^Qiri (= the white mountain), intro. § 38. 

DholapUr, a principality of £4jpiit4na, sometimes called G6liud, intro. § 24; 

oh. V. § 137. 

Dhufid, B. intro. § 36. 

Dhvnvyi, intro. § 24. 

Diamper, fourteen miles east from Cochin, ch. vi. § 21. 

Dig (Deeg), ch. v. § 137. 

Dtnanagar, ch. xi. § 3. 

Dindigdl, intro. § 23 ; ch. xii. § 13, 36, 45. 

Did, intro. § 19 ; ch. vi. § 11, 16, 17, 22. 

Dodh, oh. xi. There are besides the Do4bs in the Fanj4b, that between the 
Ganges and the Jamna, and the S. Mahratta Do4b, between the Kishtna 
and the Tdmbhadra. [= two rivers. The land between two rivers. 
Mesopotamia,” ** AlJezirah.**']. 

Dodda-‘hetta (Mt), intro. § 33. 

Ddjana, intro. § 24. 

Donahew, Maha Bunddla was killed there, oh. x. § 79. 

Dondra Head, intro. § 1, 2. 

DardaWidd (= the ciode of pleaswre), ch. iv. § 14, 15. Anciently, D4ogiri, 
some imagine it to be the ancient Tagara. 

Duhhoy (Dnbh&i), ch. v. § 100. 

Dyfiikdr, of J4t, intro. § 24. 

Drimoh, intro. § 13. 

Dunjjfarpdf , intro. § 24, 36. 

Dwridti, intro. § 24. 

Dunridhdd, intro. $ 11. 

Dwrrang, intro. § 8. 

DutUa, intro. § 12, 24. 

Diodra Barmdra, oh. iv. § 9 ; xii. § 2. 


E 


Bdtur (Idai), intro. § 18, 24 ; ch. iii. 6. 

Elephanta, an island six miles from Bombay, oelebzated for its oave temples. 
SlUra, oh. v. § 7. Famous for its sonlptured caves. 

BUors (fildr), in the N. Sirkars, close to the KolAr lake, bh. iiL § 16 (6). 
the amdent capital of Berdr, oh. ii § 81 1 Iv. § 16, 26. 
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P-G 


JEaa Keyl Valley^ oh. zi. § 4. [The tribe of Esan.] 
Etah, intro. § 9. 

Etowah, intro. § 9. 

Eusofzye, diyirion of PeshAwar, oh. zi. § 4. 

Everest (Mt), intro. § 88. 


F 


Farghinah, or Transosnam (MawarAn-NAhr)| ch. iii. § 3. 

Fatihghur, oh. y. § 137. 

Ferdz-pAr, intro. § 10 ; oh. ii. § 87 $ zi. § S, 29; x. § 121, 123. 

FerSz’shdh, oh. zi. § 31. 

FvXda (Fulta), on the east of the HAgli, twenty miles S.S.W., in a straight 
direction from Galcntta, ch. iz. § 6, 36. 

Furrtdkdt, intro. § 24. 

FurrtdpUr, intro. § 8. 

FvrrucMhAd, a city on the Ganges. In 1802 its Nnwab surrendered it to the 
British, receiving a largo pension. His descendant roboDed in 1867, and 
was sent into ezile, intro. § 9. 

FutUhp<Lr, intro. § 9. [Fatih-pdr.] 

Fifsdtdd, intro. § 11. 


a 


Oalle (Point de), in C^lon, intro. § 37* 

Oalna, oh. y. § 187. 

Qcmbhir E., a tributary of the BAmganga, intro. § 36. 

Ganges (Biver) intro. § 84. 

Ganges (Oanal}, oh. z. § 146. 

Ganjam, intro. § 16. 

Gfom (Biver), intro. § 84; dh. zi. 

Garrow (Hills), intro. § 8^ 

GAwitgarh, dh. v. § 188, 184. 

CterovU, BandAlkhand, intro. § 24. 

Gerseppa FaUs, n the Gerseppa (or Kwral or Sh^rdmtt) lim, near HonAwar, 
are the largest in India. 
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a 

Gliits— Gntpfizba. 


GhAta (Eastern and Western), intro. § 31, 32, 33. 

GhdaipArf Lord Cornwallis died there, intro. § 9 ; ch. x. § 62. 

Qhaznt, Afghanistan, ch. ii. § 5-18 ; x. § 110-116, 121. 

Gheriah (=fort), Western Coast, (1) ch. v. § 65 ; viii. § 27 ; ix. § 21. [Se^ 
ViziaMi>g»'] 

Ohdr, ch. ii. § 15. 

Ghwrra, intro. § 12. 

Oi^f, ch. Y. § 34 2 Yiii. § 18. 

Gimar^ oh. i. § 8. 

Gfoa, intro. § 19 ; vi. § 12, 14-22. There is Panjim or New Gk>a ; old Goa ; and 
five miles distant the mins of the Hindd Goa. 

Goddvari (Biver and District), intro. § 16, 34. 

Odgra (Riyer), L'»tro. § 34. 

GdJvud (Dholapdr), a city twenty-three miles north of Gwaiidr, capital of a 
district, intro. § 86; oh. Y. § 137. 

Qoleonda, ch. iii. § O; iy. § 25. 

Gonda, intro. § 11. 

GondwAna, intro. § 13. 

Good Hope (Cape of), ch. yi, 

Qooiy (Gdti), ch. xii. § 66 ; y. § 99 ; x. § 84. 

ChmMcpdr, intro. § 9. 

OArihAr, intro. § 24. 

GohelwAd, a district in Kdttiyawar. Here is Bhaonagar. 

Gour, mins near Hilda, in Dinijpdr, ch. ii. § 19 ; iii. § 4 ; i. § 23. 

Qovindpdr, a town in the Fanjib. 

Gowalparti, intro. § 8. 

GujorAt (IX a district of Westexn India, intro. § 18 ; ch. i. § 7, 25, 28 ; ii. § 11 ; 
iii* § 4 ; y. § 147. 

GvSarAt (n.)i battlefield in the Fanjib, intro. § 10 ; xi. § 42. 

GiijairamoAla, Fanjib, intro. § 10. 

GdeuKtr, in Orissa, oh. x. § 133. 

GdmtC (Biyer), intro. § 34. 

Gilna, intro. § 12. 

Gundomuei, oh. z. § 110, 120. 

GvmdigAma (Biyer), intro. § 84. 

Chmduek (Silagrim!), intro. § 84. 

Gfuntdr, intro. § 28; z. § 21 ; iii. § 16(5). 

Gwrdtupdr, intro. § 10. 

Gu/rgA^ intro. § 10. 

GwrhwAI, snb-Himilayanpxoyinoe, intro. § 9, 24^ 27 ; x, §7^ 

GwrramcoUa, ch. zii. § 56. 

GdH, oh. zii. § 56 ; y. § 99; z. § 84. 

Gfi^pdrbo, a tributary ii theEmtn& intro. § 34. On this are the magnificent 
falls of Gbktk. 
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ChHOlte-KiiUL H 


QwAUdr^ tlie “ Bastille of India ’* : the state prison of the Moguls ; Bindia'a 
capital, intro. § 12, 26 ; oh. iL § 28 ; y. § 100, 108, 187, 141, 161 s z. 
§124. 

Qya (Ga^a), intro. § 8; ch. i. § 11. 


H 


JI(LlOi (Mountains, HA>la-H41a), intro. § 1, 33. 

Haldd, a district in K4ttiaw4d. Kowdnagar is in it. 

Hallabtd, ch. zii. § 2. Here are fine ancient temples, both Saira and Jain. 
Hardott, southreast division of B4jpfit4na, picturesque, well-wooded, and fer- 
tile, intro. § 36. 

Hardwdr^ ch. ii. § 43. 

Hastinda^ra, ch. i. § 7. 

Hastnagar^ Pesh&war, ch. zi. § 4. 

Hazara, intro. § 10 ; ch. zi. § 2, 6. 

Hazarthdgh, intro. § 8. 

Helmund (Biver), the Elymandms, rises in the Faropamisus M., and flows into 
the lake of Zflr. 

Herdt (Artachoana), ch, i. § 19, 29 ; z. § 110. 

Himdlaya (Monntains), intro. § 1,27,33. 

Hirfdd Koosh, the HimAlaja range north of Afghanistan, intro. § 88. 
Hinddstdn, intro. § 28 ; ch. i. § 29. 

Hingluzghar, intro. § 36. 

Hissar, capital of Hurriftna, 105 miles W.N.W. from Delhi, intro. § 10. 
Hang~K<mg, ch. z. § 111. 

Honors (Onore, Hon&wArJ, ch. zii. § 20, 34. 

Hoshvmgdhdd, intro. § 13. 

Howrah, intro. § 8. 

Hurdui, intro. § 11. 

HilgU, intro. § 8, 84; ch. i. § 29 ; iz. § 6. 

Hugrt, intro. § 84 ; oh, zii. § 1. 

HwmmeerpHir, intro. § 9. 

Hwm^t'Ch. iv. § 29. 

Hushiarpilr, intro. § 10. 

Hydaspes, intro. § 84. 

Hyderdhdd (Bind), intro. § 18 ; oh. z. §125. 

Hyderdm (Dakhan), intro. § 20, 28-25 ; oh. iii. § 12 ; z. § 78. 

Hyd/raotea (Bavl Biver), intro. § 84. 

Hysvdraa (Batlaj Kver) j intro. § 84. 

Huhlt, a great cotton mart in the S. Maratta ooflntiy. Here was one of the 
earlSat English factories. 


85 • 
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I 


Ikery^ oh. zii. § 14. 

ImAn^hur, ch. x. § 125. 

India, farther, hither, intro. § 26. 

Ind6r, intro. § 12 ; oh. y. § 45, 75, 121, 137. 
Indnipraahta, oh. i. § 7. 

Indramtt (Biver), intro. § 34. 

Indus, intro. § 10, 34 ; ch. i. § 18, 19 s x. § 101, 125. 
Irawddy, oh. x. § 79. 

Islamdhid, oh. xi. § 7. 

Istaliff, oh. z. § 122. 


J 


Je^r«hii, oh. T. § 127, 197. 

Ja/na, North Ceylon, intro. § 37. 

Jdina (Jaulnah), ch. y. § 126. On the Riyor Gandalka, tributary of the 
Dfldhna, tributary of the GodAyart. 

Jalown, in Banddlkhand, was annexed in 1840, intro. § 9. 

Jamkandi, intro. § 18. 

Jamna (Biyer), {Jwnua S. YavunA], rises in GurhwAl, and joins the Ganges at 
AUAhAbAd, intro. § 12, 84 $ oh. i. § 29. 

JAt, intro. § 86; oh. zi. § 87. 

Jdva, oh. i. § 8. 

Jamartss, or Syr Daria, falls into the Sea of Aral. 

Jeisalmir, R4jpAt4na, intro. § 24. , 

MlUdhdd, AfghAnistAn, the immortal garrison, ch. z. § 110, 117. 

Jmla, in NtpU. 
intro. { 8. 

Jstok (Do4b). PanjAb, oh. zL § 8. 

Jeypdr (L), Oriraa, intro. § 16, 86. 

(H.), the largest city in B&jpiitftna— regular, olean. The ancient 
capital was Ambor, intro. §24^ 26, 86; oh.iii.§6. 

Jhabhiia, intro. § lix 
JhMdwar, intra § $4^ 86. 

JhBdn Paidn, intro. § 18. 

in BM>d«DclMad,«UMiea in 1859, intro. {9,28} oh. x. § 147, 181. 
J Ml mm (Biw), PWtJih, intro. § 10,84] oh. Lft#9) xi.| 9. 
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JlilnA— ZamptL 

E 


JMndf Cis-Satlaj state, intro. § 24 ; ch. zi. § 8. 

Jhwng, intro. § 10. 

Jigntf BandAlkhand, fendatory, intro. § 24. 

Jinjira, Western Coast, ch. y. § 15, 29, 65, 118. 

JoMsty intro. § 12. 

JddhpUr, capital of MArwAr, BAjpdtAna, intro. § 24, 25, 86 ; ch. iii. § 6. 

Jodtial, intro. § 24. 

Jounp^r (Jnanpoor), intro. § 9 ; ch. ii. § 42 s iii. § 8 (11). 

Jowra, intro. § 12, 24. 

Jtuth (Jewah), a small river, near to which is Assat, ch. v. § 127. 

JubhulpAr, a well-built town, 160 miles from Mgpnr, tents are manufactured 
there, intro. § 18. 

Jvllivdhvr (Julindar), Fanjib, intro. § 10, 28 ; ch. z. § 129 ; zi. § 8, 34. 
Jwfnourif intro. § 83. 

Jumu, oh. zi § 34. 

Mnaghar, intro. § 18, 24 ; ch. i. § 8. 

Juntr, ch. v. § 9. 

JuisH, BandAUd^d, feudatory, intro. § 24. 

Jyntta (Hills), intro. § 8. 


K 


irdbut (L), oh. i. § 18t iii. § 3, 4, 6 ; z. § 69, 110, 120. 

JCdbtU (II.), (Biver), intro. § 34. 

JCaildsa (Mountain), intro. § S3, 34. 

Kailnd (KhelnA), a small river near to which is Assai, ch. v. § 127. 

Kaira (Kheda), the chief station in the eastern division of GujorAt, intro. § 18. 

It is very unhealthy and nearly deserted by Europeans. 

Kdlabdgh, ch. xi. § 4. 

Kdli Sind (Biver), intro. § 34. 

Kalinjir, BandAlkhand. The district belongs to siz chobeys, intro. § 24 ; oh. Ua 
§ 6, 10; iii. § 5. ... 

Kalydn (KaliAn, Calian), ch. v. § 15, 100. A town in the Eonkan, thirty-three 
miles from Bombay. There was a Christian bishop here in the sizth cen- 
tury. It was anciently a great capital. 

KaUydni (EalyAn, EaliAn), oh. iv. § 11. 

Kalunga, twenty-siz miles north from EnrdwAr, di. z. § 74. 

Kalpi, oh. iz. § 25; z. { 181. 

Eatnrdp, intro. j^8. 

Eomptf, on the Kanhan, a tribotaiy of the Wain QaagA, about ten miles from 
NAgpur. 
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Kaaara— KdAka. 


Kanam (Canara), intro. § 18, 23. 

KatidahAr (Candah&r, Khandahftr)| ch. iiL § 8 $ z. § 110, 118. 

K^ndishf intro. § 18. 

Komgra (Nftgarkit), intro. § 10 ; ch. ii. § 8 ; xi. § 5. 

Kcmouj, oh. i. § 6, 27, 28 ; ii. § 9, 16. 

Ka^purthdUt, Fanj4b, intro. § 10, 24 ; cli. xi. § 5. 

K^ijpwr-di^giri, ch. i. § 8. 

JTardchf, Sind, intro. § 18. 

JTdricdl, French settlement, intro. § 17 ; ch. vii. § 7. 

Kdrltf a village near the top of the Bhor Chat. Hero is tho largest and finest 
chaitya or Buddhist cavo-temple in India. Its date is about 70 ii.c. Ch. i. 
§ 

Karma~nasa (llivor), ch. ix. § 13. dcsti iictiun of hientJ] 

KamAtakay ch. xii. § 2. 

Karracky ch. x. § 155. 

Karrahy ch. ii, § 31. 

Kdshmtry see Cashmtr, 

Katchy (Cutch), intro. § 18, 24. 

Katmar^Ay Ntp&l, ch. x. § 74, 181. 

KAvM (Civ^ri), intro. § 34. 

KelAty ch. X. § 110. 

Keonthuly intro. § 24. 

KerowU (Keraoli), city andjjprincipality in Bajputdna, formerly Bidua, intro. 
§ 24, 36 ; ch. x. § 147. 

JSMnpAr (Cawnpore), intro. § 9 ; ch. x. § 172, 173. 

Kharisin (now Khiva) y ch. ii. § 22. 

Kharondj intro. § 13, 24. 

KhoraaAny Persia, ch. ii. § 5 ,* iii. § 6. 

KhuUiay intro. § 24. 

Khyher Pass,'Afghdnistlin, ch. x. § 110, 117 ; xi. § 4. 

KhyrAhAdy intro. § 11. 

Khyrg^Vy Sind, ch. x. § 125. 

Kilchipdr, intro. § 12. 

Kineriy ch. xi. ^ 37. 

JCtrW, ok. V. § i61. [Khirki, Kirkee.] A few miles from Pfina, and a cavalry 
station. Also, the original name of Aurungdbad. Ch. iii. § 7. 

Kiektna (Eiver), (Kisinay i^shna), intro. § 16, 34. 

Kiahnagary intro. § 24, 36. 

K%U4ry a small Mahratta fief, which lapsed in 1824# Southern Mahratta 
country, ch. y. § 106. 

Kohdty intro. § 10 ; ch. xi. § 4. 

Kejut Pass, ch. z. § 110. 

KokhAn, oh. iii. § 3. 

KolAhOy ch. T. § 113. 
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JToZdr, oh.Y. § 7. . 

KolAr Lake (Kolair), is 100 squaro miles in area. It is smith of BajtittAiianj 
ch. iii. § 16 (5). 

Kolhdpdry it is 121 miles S. by E. from Mna, intro. § 18 ; ch. T. § 47, 166. 
KoTidapilly, ch. iii. § 16 (5). 

KonkaUf ch. y. § 4. 

KopergAom] death of Ragobi, ch. v. § 102. 

Korigdom, famous battle, ch. ▼. § 161, 155. 

Kdei (River), rises near Oatmandu, intro. § 34. 

Kotay on the right bank of the Chambal, strongly fortified, intro. § 24, 36. 
Kotdry ch. z. § 63. 

Kotkary intro. § 24. 

Kothty in Band61khand, intro. § 24. 

Kulhdrgay capital of the B^hmint dynasty, ch. iv. § 20-23. 

Kumadny sub-Him^lajan province, between Nipfil and Gurhw&l, intro. § 9, 27. 
Kunnya Bhdna, intro. § 24. 

Kunchingwagay intro. § 33. 

Kimwdry intro. § 18. 

Kdrdldy famous battle, ch. v. § 114. 

Kdrg (Cfirg), S.B. of Mysdr. Here are the sources of the K&vM. Capital, 
Markfia— population 113,000, intro. § 14 j ch. x. § 90 ; xii. § 23, 44, 45. 
Kumdly intro. § 10. 

KumMy intro. § 16 ; ch. iv. § 25 ; x. § 112. 

K^rpa (Kadapa)y ch. iv. § 25 ; xii. § 28. ^ . c ir 

Kuru-Kshdtray the battlefield between Delhi and the Saraswati river, oh. i. § 7. 
Kurwdiy intro. § 12. 

K'dshdhy ch. x. § 157. 

KMy intro. § 34. 

Kuttack (Cuttack), intro. § 23 5 ch, v. § 67, 131. 
ch.zi. §26. 


LateadiveB, intro. § 38. 

Lahdry oh. t. § 100. 

Xfdhdr, intro. § 10; 6h.iL§ 10; ▼•§70; iL§3. 
Lakairi, oh. ▼. § 110. 

Landoufy in Givhwdl, sanitaiinm. 

lanlxi, Sanskrit name for CevZon, intro. § 37; ch.L§^l 

Leia, ch. zi. § 46. 
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Loganit fniia § 24. 

Loha/r^ga^ intro. § 8. 

Loharaoj intro. § 24. 

lAuUihidrf intro. § 8. 

lAjxhMnOf intro. § U ; oh. z. § 174, 180. 

Lddi^na, intro. § 10 s oh. zi. § 8. 
lAMutpilTi intro. § 9. 

Lundwdra^ intro. § 18. In the B4wa E&nt4, Bombay. B4jpiit chief. 
LiM, intro. § 34^ 36. 


M 


Machin (]lf4w4t Alwftr)| oh. iii. § 4. 

Mad$ira, oh. zi. § 2. 

Madras^ intro. § 16, 23 ; oh. iy. § 29 ; yiL § 6, 7 ; yiii. § 32 ; x. § 9. 

JUfodara (Mad’hwrd), in^. § 16; ch. i. § 12 ; iy. § 5, 6. 

Magadha^ ch. i. § 8, 28. 

Mahdhalishwar Hills, a part of the Western Gh&ts. The villago stands on the 
highest ground between the Himalayas and the Nilagiris. Here rise the 
Eutna and the Y4na. Intro. § 34 (8). 

Mdhahcm Peak, intro. § 34. 

Mahdhdlip{i/r (= the city of great Bali). This is called generally “ the seven 
pagodas.*' It is thirty -fiyo^milos S. of Madras. Here are the remains of 
seyeral splendid temples. 

Mdhdnadi (Biyer), intro. § 34. 

MaMr^jpdr, a few miles from GwHidr, ch. x. § 124. 

Mahdrdshtra (Mahratta country), oh. iy. § 14 ; y. § 2. 

Mdhd, intro. § 17 ; oh. zii. § 25. 

Mdhi^kdwta, intro. § 18. 

Mdhu»,ch.Y.§155. 

Mahiundi, intro. § 11. 

Mdi (Biyer), (M^, Mhye), intro. § 34 ; ch. v. § 91. 

Mamoarra, intro. § 13, 36 ; oh. v. § 163 ; z. § 95. 

Mdkrdi, intro.' § 13, 24. 

Makwanpdr, a fortress in Nipdl, soventeen miles south of Catmandd, ch. z. § 74. 
MdUddr, intro. § 16, 23 1 ch. iy. § 8 ; vi. § 4 ; zii. § 16, 39, 46. Its ancient 
name was E4rala. 

Malacca, intro. § 21, 23 ; ch. yi. § 13 ; yii. § 4. 

Malapdrha, intro. § 34. 

Malandli, battle, Mys6r, ch. zii. § 52. 
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M 


MAldaf dose to it are the rains of Goar, intro. § 8. [The Hindi! ” capital of 
Bengd.] 

MaldiveSf intro. § 38. 

Malehurrif a fort and town in Nip&l. 

Malleir-^kotla, intro. § 24. 

Maloim, ch. x. § 74. 

MAlwd, intro. § 12 ; ch. i. f 24 ; ii. § 16, 19, 40 ; v. § 48. 

Malujdn, an island on the west coast, thirty -throe miles K.K.W. from Goa, oh. y. 
§ 113, 146. 

McmmtodAy (Manantaw&di), the chief town of the Wynaad. 

ManlMm, intro. § 8. 

Mandalay, capital of Birma, founded in 1860, seven miles from Amarapoia. 
MaTidavt, the principal seaport in Hatch. 

Mandi, intro. § 10, 24. 

Mdadd, oh. ii. § 23, 40 ; iii. § 6. 

Mangalore, S. Conara, intro. § 16 ; ch. xii. § 20, 36. 

Manjira ^Biver), intro. § 84 j oh. v. § 69, 70. 
intro. § 12. 

Manzerdhdd, oh. xii. § 1. 

MarkAra, ch. z. § 90. 

Martahan, a town on the north bank of the Salwin river, in Pegu, oh. z. § 79. 
MArwAr, intro. § 36 ; ch. i. § 27, 28 ; iii. § 6. 

Maevlipa^m (Mesolia), intro. § 16, 23 ; ch. i. § 29 ; vii. § 7 ; iz. § 14. 

MavHtius (lie de France), an East African island, one of the Mascarenhas 
(from a Portuguese navigator) in the Indian Ocean ; discovered, but not 
occupied, by the Portuguese ; then taken possession of by the Dutch, who 
named it from Prince Maurice, 'and abandoned it in 1710, being driven out 
by rats. The French then took it, and held it till it was taken from them 
by the English in 1810. Its capital is Port Louis, ch. xii. § 47 ; vii. § 7 ; 
X. § 60. 

M<moat Valley, ch. zi. § 4. 

Maver~uhnaha,r, ch. ii. § 5. 

MAwale, ch. v. § 4. 

MSgna, intro. § 84. 

Mehidptlr, oh. v. § 161. 

Mehkvr, intro. § 20. 

MeilApAr (St. Thomd, near Madras), ch. vii. § 7. 

Melinda, j^rica, ch. vi. § 2. 

Mergui, Birma, intro. § 16; z. § 79. 

MiwAr, Bdjpdt&na, intro. § 24, 8$ ; oh. i § 26, 28 ; iii. § 6. 

MAv)At, Bdjpdtdna, ch. ii. § 29. 

Mh4no (Mahu), the frontier cantonment of the Bombay Presidency, thirteen 
miles S.W. of Inddr, on the Gambhir B. 

MiAni, Sind, oh. x. § 126. 
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it is serenty miles south by west from Calcutta« intro. ^ 8« 23 ; 
cL ix. § 16. 

Mirdj, intro. § 18. 

UirTpilr, Bind, oh. x. § 125. 

Mirut, intro. § 9 ; oh. ii. § 43 ; x. § 165. 
mrsdpdr, intro. § 9. 

Miihan K6i^ ch. xi. § 4. 

Mithila^ oh. i* § 28, 29. 

Mohan, intro. § 18. Called also GhotdUdeipiir. 

Mokhundra Faaa, intro. § 36 ; ch. v. § 137. 

Monghyr, a town and district in Bah4r, on the south bank of the Ganges, 
intro. § 8. 

Montgomery, intro. § 10. 

Mordddhdd, intro. § 9. 

MovJmein, oh. x. § 79. 

Mowntaina, mtro. § 33. 

Moydr, iniro. § 84. 

Mauoloe » MAhuU, ch. v. § 155. 

MUm, intro. § 18, 24. 
lfdc2jkC,oh.xi. §30; x. § 128. 

M4igli Paaa, ch. xii. § 41. 

Muhammadghar, intro. § 12. 

M4ld B., intro. § 34. 

M^tdn, intro. § 10 ; ch. ii. § 4 ; xi, § 36, 37. 

Mwndla, intro. § 13. 

Mvngal, intro. § 24. 

Mwmmp^, oh. X. § 79. 

M^trahsddhdd, it is 120 milei' above Calcutta, intro. § 8; ch. iii. § 9 ; ix. § 4. 
Miut, intro. § 34. 

MUtd B., intro. § 84. 

Mvittra (Mat’hura), intro. § 9 ; ch. ii. § 9. 

Mumdanghair, intro. § 12. 

Mtuaffiarghar, intro. § 10. 

Muoalfi/r Nagar, intro. § 9. 

Myanowng, intro. § 16. 

Myhere, intro. § 24. 

Myldg, intro. § 24. 

Mymenaing, intro. § 8. 

MynpM, intro. § 9 $ ch. x. § 170. 

Myair (MaUdr), intro. § 14, 24; oh. x. § 89; xii. 
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Xa.1A*-«iiAdM. K 


N 


Nahhay Gis-Satlaj state, intra § 24; ch. xi. § 8. 

Ndga (Hills), intro. § 8. 

Nagar (Bedn6r, Mysdr), intro. § 14 ; ch. xii. § 14. 

Ndgarkut^ ch. ii. § 8 ; xi. § 6. 

Nagode, intro. § 24. 

Nagpur (Snake-town), the district is called Gondwina, from its aborigines, the 
G6nds, intro. § 13, 23 ; ch. v. § 159. 

Nahuuy intro. § 24. 

Nalaghar, intro. § 24. 

Nanda Bivt^ intro. § 33. 

Nandair, ch. iii. § 12. See map of the Nizam’s dominions. 

Nandidrdg^ intro. § 14, 34 ; ch. xii. § 1. . The PaUr and Ponudr rise near here. 
Nargundi intro. § 18. Bebelled in 1857. Cruel massacre. 

Narrain, ch. i. § 7. 

Narsinga (namo of the Bija-nagar kingdom), ch. iii. § 3. 

Narsinghdrf intro. § 13. 

Ndsik {Na8suck)t 100 miles north of Pdna, on tlio Godtlvari, whoso source is 
close by (see Trimback), intro. § 34. 

Negapatam (Nagapatnam), ch. x. § 82 ; xii. § 30. 

Netlore (Nelliir), intro. § 16, 34; ch. x. § 44. 

Neliauramt ch. i. § 29. 

Nerhudda (River), (iVamada), intro. § 34. 

Newdjj intro. § 36. 

Nicohdr (Islands), intro. § 38. 

NUagiri (Hills), intro. § 16, 23, 31 ; ch. x. § 42 ; xii. § 8 (= the blue fMiun* 
tains), 

Nima (River), intro. § 84, 

Ntmavt intro. § 13. 

Ntpal, Bub-Him41ayan state, intro. § 23, 27 ; ch. x. § 74. 

NodkhdLlyf intro. § 8. 

Nowdnagar, intro. § 18, 24. 

Nowgong, intro. § 8. 

Noxo&h&roy ch. iii. § 6 (6). 

Nuddea (Navd^duotpa = new island), intro. § 8; ch« ii. § 19. 
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Okhamandel— gsaJAb. 


0 


Ohhmwndel, a district in EAttiyaw4r. HercJ dwell the Wftghars, pirates and 
robbers. 

Omri, Banddlkhand, intro. § 12. 

Onore (Honore, HonAwar)i ch. xii. § 20. 

OfnMuwutty (Amratati), intro. § 20. 

Oofioo, intro. § 11. 

Ooreha (Tehrt), intro. § 24. 

OoBhatta, ch. v. § 7. Hosa-Kdtta =s new foot. 

Ootaeamund^ intro. § 16 ; oh. z. § 98. 

OriMo^intro. §8,17,23,28,331 ch.ir.§13; z. § 19Q. 

Omms, qh. vi. § 13-20. 

QvOh (Ayodhya, Edshala), intro. § 11 ; ch. i. § 6 ; iii. § 12, 17 ; z. § 4, 32, 34, 
39, 108, 160, 161. 

Ottdipdr (t^dlpdr), intro. § 24, 26, 36 j oh. iii. § 6, 10 j v. § 142. 

Oafsm (Ujein), oh. i. § 9, 23 ,* iii. § 8 ; v. §^110. 

Osiiis, or Awd Daria, falls into the sea of Aral, ch. i. § 29. 


P 


Dahari, intro. § 24. 

Pihltmpilr, intro. § 18, 24. 

Pain-Qangi, falls into the N. Warda, near Chanda, intro. § 34. 

Paithun, oh. i*. § 9 ; iv. § 14. 

Palamanir (Pn&manair), near Chittdr, in the Mdgli pass. 

PdZdr (Biyer), intro. § 34. 

PAlghdt, this is sizty-eight miles S.E. from Calient, ch. zii. § 36. 

PaUboIhra (Patna ?), ch. i. § 8, 19, 29. 

PaJMd Paso, oh. zii. § 41. 

Palnyyraa, Pt., intro. § 34 

Point (Hills), intro. § 33. In the Madura district. 

Palpa, a district of Ktpal, ch. z. § 74. 

PwickMaMU, intro. § 18* 

Pdndyo, oh. i. § 28. 

Pdntpat, battlefield, oh. ii. § 16, 47 ; iii. § 1-B, 6, 16, 19, 20, 22, 23 ; ▼. § 1, 68, 
68-70; Tiii. § 32 ; z. § 38. 

Pof^db, intro. § 10, 23 ; oh. zi. 
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Fimtarptr. 


P 


Pcmiim (Fbngamn), is Kew Goa, about three miles from Old Goa, intro. § 19, 
ch. Vi. § 12, 14, 22. 

Pcurhatti (Rirer), intro. § 86. A tributary of the Ghambal. 

Parone (Narwir), intro. § 12. 

PatAla, ch. i. § 19. 

Patharea, intro. § 12. 

PatfiM (Padmavati), intro. § 8 ; ch. iz. § 13, 22. At the junction of the Guh« 
duck and the Ganges. 

PaUnodtf intro. § 24. 

Patton, oh. i. §26 ; ii. § 32. 

Pattidla, Cis-Satlaj state, intro. § 24, 25 ; ch. zi. § 8 ; ii. § 7. 

Pdvxmgarh, ch. y. § 129. 

Pedro (Point), intro. § 37. In North Ceylon. 

Pegu, intro. § 16, 28 1 oh. z. § 79, 140, 151. 

Penang, intro. § 23. 

Penkonda, ch. iy. § 29. 

Pmn4r (BiTor), intro. § 84. The Pun4r is sometimes called the Bouthem 
PeimAr. 

Pergwnndha, the twenty-four, intro. § 23 ; ch. iz. § 11. 

Periapatam, oh. zii. § 51. 

Persia, ch. z. § 69, 155. 

Pertahghar, (1) intro. § 11 ; (2) ch. y. § 14 ; (3) intro. § 36. 

Peshiwar, intro. § 1, 2, 10 ; ch. zi. § 4. 

Pind Dddan Khdn, oh. zi. § 8. 

Plassey (Palasi), ch. iz. §1, 10. 

Point de Oalle, intro. § 37. 

Pollilore, Battles, bh. zii. § 27, 29. 

Pondni (Paniani), oh. zii. § 34. On the riyer of the same name. The head- 
quarters of the Moplas. 

Pondicherry (Pudu ehtri S new town), ch. vii. § 7 j viii. § 32. 

Porebunder, intro. § 18. 

Port Blair, intro. § 38. 

Port Cornwallis, intro. § 88. 

Porto Novo, oh. zii. § 28. On the sea-coast, eighteen miles S. of Cuddal6r. 
Pratdpghar = Pertahghar. 

Praydg (S.), oh. i. § 29. (= confluence.) 

Proms, intro. § 15 ; bh. z. § 79. 

Piibna, intro. § 8. 

Pudukdta, intro. § 16, 24. , * * ^ 

Pdna, intro. § 18, 28; ch. y. § 9, 11, 56. Near the junction of the Mfltft and 
Mfll4 riyers. 

PvUcat, oh. ziL § 82 ; yii. § 4. 

Pundr, intro. § 84. 

Punderpdr (Punya-d*hara-pura = merit bestowing), ch. v. § 147. 
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Pwnna, intro. § 12, 24. 

PiMintdr, a few miles from Gw&lidr, ch. x. § 124. 

PiLrandar (Poorandhar), ch. v. § 12, 92, 165. 4,472 feet aboye the level of 
the sea. 

PM, intro. § 28. 

PM (Pooroe), intro. § 8. 

Puriiida, ch. v. § 124. 

PUma, N. (River), intro. § 34. 

PUma, 8. ^River), intro. § 34. 

PUmia (Purneah), intro. § 8. 


Q 

Quiilon {Kvlam, anc. Gonlan), ch. vi. § 10. Founded A.l>. 825. 


E 

Badhanpilr, intro. § 18, 24. 

Raep'Hr, intro. § 13. 

BAgUghuTf intro. § 12. 

Baighur, this is on the Gh&ts, to the oast of the Konknn, thirty-four miles 
south-west from Pilna, ch. v. § 15, 19, 21, 24, 165. 

Raisin, ch. iii. § 5. 

RAjamandri (Rdjahmundry), ch. iv. § 11 ; iii. § 16 (5). 

Rdja'pdr, ch. v.*§ 61. A flourishing port, north of Yiziadrflg. 

RAjghar, intro. § 12. 

BAjkot, intro. § 18. 

Bdjmahdl (Hills), intro. § 33 ; ch. x. § 149. 

Bdjnagar, intro. § 36. 

Bajptpla, intro. § 18, 24. In the RSwa K4nta, Bombay. 

^pAtdna, intro. § 13, 36 ; ch. v. § 153 ; x. § 102, 190. 

B&jshAhi, intro. § 8. 

BdmdrAg, intro. § 24. 

Bdm OangA (River), intro. § 34. 

BAmiamm (R4m4swaram), oh. iv. § 17. 

BAwnagar, ch. xi. § 3, 40. 

BAmpAr, intro. § 24 ; ch. iz. § 36. 

Rangoon, intro. § 16 ; oh. z. § 79. 

BapU, intro. § 34. 
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BMttIr-SMIgU. 




oh. zi. § 42. 

Batnagern/y intro. § 18. (Batna-g^ shill of jewds!) The principal citU 
station in the S. Eonkem. 

Bmzah. six mUes from AtmmghbAd : the burial-place ot Awmffsibf oh, iii. 
§9(18). 

Bavi (Biyer), intro. § 84| oh. i. § 29 ; zi. § 8. 

Mwal PvnMy intro. § 10 ; oh. zi. § 3, 43, 

B^a KoUa, oh. zii. § 52. A strong fort» commanding the dhmbdr fass, 
BetchnA Do6ib, oh. zi. § 3. 

B6wa, intro. § 12, 24. 

B4wa Kdnta, intro. § 18. 

Biwdri, 6.W. of Delhi, ch. ▼. § 161. 

Bintambdr, ch. ii. § 23. 

Bivers of India, intro. § 34. 

Bohilkha/nd, ch. iz. § 36 ; iii. § 15. 

Bohldk, intro. § 10. 

BdhtaSy (1) ch. iii. § 4 ; (2) zi. § 18, 

Boy Bareilty, intro. § 11. 

Bnmgpdr, intro. § 8. 

Bdpar, oh. z. § 101 ; zi. § 26. 

Bdrki, ch. z. § 136. 

B/aUam, intro. § 12, 


s 


Bdhmuiika, intro. § 34. 

Badrasy ch. yii. § 4. A mined Dutch settlement. 

Bdgar, intro. § 13. 

BagreSy ch. yi. § 1. 

Balhdiy oh. y. § 102; zii. § 31, 

Balemy intro. § 16. 

Baloettiy ch. y. § 88. An island E. of Bombay, and now joined to it by a 
causeway. Here are the Kanari cayes and the fort of Tannah. 

Balt BangCy in the Fanjhb, ch. zi. § 3. 

Bahotn (Biyer), intro. § 1 ; oh. z. § 79. 

Bamarhhandy taken by Bussia, May 2, 1868, oh. ii. § 43 ; iii, § 8, 

8(tnd>aly oh. iii. § 4. 

Bambhar, intro. § 36. 

Ba/ngamdaJwoaTy ch. y. 

Bangli^ intro. § 18. 
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Samtil Pergwnmhi, intzo. § 8. 

Bara/MoH (Biver), between the Satlaj and the Jamna (Sei ioot 7 ), oh. i. § 5. 
Bairin, intzo. § 8. 

8h«dfd,mtro.§18| Qh.iii.§92 ▼.§9,40,157, 164; x. § 109. 

SaUaj (Biyer), (Sutlej), (HysudzaB), intro. § 34; ch. i. § 29; xi. § 3. 

BAih^wrA (HillB), (Injftdn), intro. § 33 ; oh. i. § 29. (Sautpoora.) 

Banamdur (Sh&hndr), intro. § 18; oh. iy. § 25 ; viu. § 18 ; xii. § 38. 

BomrnMt^ (Bwama Ddrga, the Golden Fortress), a small island; eighty-six 
miles south by east from Bombay, (1) oh. ▼. § 65 ; (2) xii. § 1. 
SdwanMTddl, intro. § 18, 24; oh. ▼. § 113, 145. One of the oldest Mah- 
zatta fiefs. 

B^allcdt, intzo. § 10 ; oh. xi. § 3. 

Becwndtribid (Alexander's Town), oh. iii. § 16. 

Sadosir, oh. xii. § 51. 

Ssshsdj^of, intro. § 8. 

BehAnin^^ intra § 9. 

Bmmpore, on the Hfiglt, oh. yii. § 5. 

Ber&ndih^ intro. § 37. 

B^ringa^^aiam, intro. § 34 ; oh. xiL § 5, 6, 64. 

BmoAlik (Hills), intzo. § 33. 

Bewneri, oh. ▼. § 9. 

BhAhAhid, intro. § 8. 

BhihjehAnpAr, intro. § 9 ; x. § 39. 

BhAhpM, oh. x. § 79. 

BhAhpAr, intzo. § 10; oh. iii. § 15. 

BhAJijpAra, intro. § 9, 24. 

ShsdSdd, intzo. § 18. 

Bheucbroy (Hills), (Siya-z4ya), intro. § 38. 

Bhikafpil/r, intro. § 18. 

BMoa Bamudrqmf foils on the EkvAn, about forty miles from Beringapaiam. 
Bhoaygheen, intro. § 16. 

BMUlj^, on the Stna, about sixty.-fiye miles from Bijapiir, intro. § 18 ; oh. ▼. 
§ 166. 

Bikhm, intro. § 8, 27. 

Bihri (Fatihpfir), oh. iii. § 8. 

BittAiMf intro. § 12. 

BvnUat intro. § 10; oh. x. § 86 ; xL § 8. 

Bimoga^ bh. xii. § 43. 

SVfia, intro. § 84. 

Bind (1), intzo. § 88; bh. ii. § 4; iii, §6; x. § 69, 125. 

Sind (8), intro, 1 84. 

Sifididrfig,oh.T.§146. 

Bind^Agaar Dodb, oh. xi. § 3, 6. 

Bingapon (Island), intro. § 1, 21, 28 ; oh. x. § 82. 
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8ing^ (Ceylon), intro. § 87. 

SinghMm (Simha + h'hdmi = lion's land)^ intro. § 8. 

Sin^ghWf strong fort, twelve miles south of Pdna, ch. v. § 12, 16. It was 
originally called Kondaneh ; but Sivaji called it the lion's dm. 

8tom, intro. § 13. 

Stpra, intro. § 34 ; ch. v. § 160. 

Stray in Mysdr, ch. v. § 7. 

Sirhindy ch. ii. § 47 ; iii. § 6, 16 ; v. § 58 ; xi. § 19. 

Sirjt AnjengAonij ch. v. § 136. 

SirkarSf see Circars, 

SimwAry intro. § 27 ; ch. x. § 86. 

Sirdhty intro. § 24, 36. 

Sirsa (Sirs!), intro. § 12. 

Sitdbaldty two hills about a mile from N4gpdr. Here is t^e British Besidency. 

ch. V. § 159. 

Sita-mhow, intro. § 12. 

SttdpAr, intro. § 11. 

Sittdnay ch. x. § 189. 

Sodnthy a small state in the B6wa K4nta. Intro. § 18. Chiefly inhabited by 
Bhtls. 

Sohrdony battle, ch. xi. § 33. 

Sohdwuly intro. $ 24. 

86linghary ch. xii. § 29. 

Sdmndthy ch. ii. § 11 ; x. § 121. 

Sdne (River), intro. § 34. 

86pay ch. V. § 12, 16. 

Sorath, a most beautiful and interesting district in K4ttiaw4d. 

Srdvana Belgtday thirty-three miles N.W. from Seringapatam, the chief place 
of the Jains. Here is a gigantic image of G6matar4ya, sixty feet high, 
cut out of the rocky hill. 

Srinagar, ch. xi. § 7. 

Srirangam (Triehinopoly), intro. § 34; ch. viii. § 23. 

8t. David (Fort), ch. viii. § 6, 7. 

8t, Thomd (Meil4p4r), ch. vii. § 7. 

Sueheen, intro. § 24. 

Suddosam, ch. xi. § 87. 

Siikhit, intro. § 10, 24. 

SuMmdn (Mountains), intro. § 1, S3. 

Sulta/npdr, intro. § 11. 

Swnhtdpdr, intro. § IS. 

8wnpiwr, intro. § 12, 24. 

SwndUr, intro. § 24. 

Smdsrbands (=beauHful woods), marshy islands in the delta of the Ganges. 


se 
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Snrdalitra-Trayaiiooro, 


BwrdBhtra (=$9cellent land), tho ancient name for EAttiw4r and GnjarAt. 
Sdrat ia a cormption of it, intro. § 18. 

Siirat, a yeiy ancient citjr. It is 180 i^es from Bombay, intro. § 18 1 oh. y. 

§63,67,90,122; vli. § 7. 

Bwrtla, intro. § 24. 

Sylhe^t intro. § 8. 


T 


Tagcbra, oh. iy. § 14. 

Tcdcht-i^Suleiminf intro. § 33. 

TaUgdam (Warg4om.), ch. y. § 97. 

TdmbarapiLmi, intro. § 34. 

Tanishwar, ch. i. § 7 ; ii. § 8, 16 ; xi. § 8. 

Tanjore, intro. § 16, 23 j ch. v. § 17, 24 j vii. § 7 ; viii. § 15 ; x. § 44. 

Tank Valley, ch. xi. § 4. 

Tarmah, intro. § 18 j ch. v. § 147. In the island of Salsette. 

Taprohane (Ceylpn), intro. § 37 ; ch. i. § 29. 

Taptt, intro. § 34. 

Tatta, ch. ii. § 36 ; iii. § 6 ; x. § 125. 

Tavay, intro. § 16 ; ch. x. § 79. 

Tehrt, intro. § 24. 

TelUchiri, ch. xii. § 31. 

TenasBerim, intro. § 15 j . ch, x. § 79. 

TH, intro. § 34. 

Tsrdif, intro. § 27. 

Thwrr, intro. § 18. 

TiwMvdly, intro. § 16 ; ch. x. § 44. 

Ttpperah, intio. § 8. 

Tirhdt, intro. § 8. 

TirCiri, ch. i. § 7. 

Ttsta River, intro. § 34. 

TolapUr, oh. y. § 32. 

Tonimdn*B Cowntry, intro. § 16. 

Tonga, intra § 16. 

TonJc, intro. § 24, 36 ; ch. y. § 137, 163. 

Tofi4/r, oh. zii. § 2. 

Tores, intro. § 24. 

Tomea, oH. y. § 11. 

Tranquebdr, oh. yii. § 6, 7. 

Travaneore (Tirayankddn), intro. § 16, 24, 26;oh.i. § 28j;iy. § 8$ x. § 61, 62; 

jiL § 40. 
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Trtohlnopoly— Vellore. 


U-V 


Trichinopohj (Srtrangam), intro. § 16 5 ch. v. § 63, 65 ; vii. § 7 5 viii. § 32 j x. 

§ 4.1.. 

Trimhak, closo to the sourcos of the Godavari, intro. § 34;. 

Triwti (UuUf intro. § 34. 

Triurnmaler^ intro. § 37 ; oh. vii. § 7 ; xii. § 30, 32. 

Triiinnuili, ch. xii. § 17. 

Tn'iwffi (Tinipatlii, or Yongadam), in N. Arcot, given aa the northern lim;t of 
tlio Tamil language, ^ntro. § 16. 

Trivamlrain (Jiru-ananlla-puram = town of sacred delight), the capital of Tra- 


vancorc. 

Ts<nipi>, intro. § 31. 

Tuljtipny^ ch. V. § 7. 

TCmibhodni (River), intro. § 34 j ch. v. § 106. 

Tihiga (River), intro. § 34; ch. xii. § 1, 43. 

Tiiroch, intro. § 24. 

Tnticorin (Tuttukudi), a harbour in Tinnovelly, an old Dutch settlement; now 
a cotton mart. There are pearl banks here. 


u 


DiJapi, ch. ii. § 17. 

tfdgMr (Oudgheer), battle, ch. ▼. § 68. (Udaya-gin = the hill of the inn. 
rise.) 

tfjein (see Oujein). 

Uhvar (Alw'ar), intro. § 24, 86. 

Uniarkdt (see Amerk6t). 

UmbUa, intro. § 10 ; ch. xi. § 8. 

Umheyla. Pasfi, ch. x. § 189. A town and pass in the hills between the K&bnl 
and the Indus. 


UmritsiTf intro. § 10 ; ch. xi. § 3. . rr 

VrghuTiddh, rises in the Faropamisus mountains, and flows into, the Helmuna, 
near ^ndah&r. 


Vaigai (Biver), intro. § 34. 

Valdai oh. viii. § 17. 

VeudrAhAd, ch. xi. § 48. 

Fellora (Zllbra), oh. v. § 7. . jj. 

FeWore (Vttflr), a town eighty-five miles from Madras, foimded m ad. 1600, 
ch. V. § 24 ; X. § 66. 


86 • 
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▼•xolia-TeBAaM. 


rwr6U,ctLY.i7. 

Vindhya (MoimtainB), intro. § 33. 

Vingorla^ in the Eonlun, twenty-nine miles N.K.W. from Goa, oh. r. § 146. 
Visilgvrhf ch. v. § 34. 

Yitaga^tam (Mars* Toum), intro. § 16. 

Visidrilg, south of Bombay. Splendid harbonr, ch. y. § 65, 113. (Vijaya- 
duTff =s fort of victory. Galled also Ghsria, or fort.) 

Ymamgarom (Yijaya-nagaram = town of victory), intro. § 16. 


w 


TFdl, a beantifol town near the sources of the Eishtna, thirty-fiye miles south 
from F6na, oh. y. § 42. 

Wain Qangdf intro. § 34. 

WanaoU^ oh. y. § 110. 

Wandkoash (YandiyAsam), ch. yiii. § 31 ; xii. § 28. 

Warangal, ch. i. § 28 ; ii. § 19 j iy. § 11-19. 

TYarda, there are two riyers of this name. The northern Warda is a tributary 
of tho GodAyart, ch. y. § 2 ; the southern Warda is an affluent of the 
T4mbhadra, ch. y. § 16. The town is the head of a small district — 
(» Yabada = granting boons), intro. § 13, 34. 

Wargdom (TaligAom), oh. y. § 97. 

Wassoia, a fort thirty miles S.S.W. of SatArA, ch. y. § 164, 166. 

WdlesUy, oh. x. § 82. 

Woon, intro. § 20. 

Wudmr, intra § 18. 

Wynaad, intro. § 23, 33 ; x. § 42 ; xii. § 66. 


Y 

Yddavapwri, oh. xii. § 2. 

Tandon, intro. § 17. (Fanom.) 

Ysht oh. X. § 79. 

Ydna E., intro. § 34 (8) s oh. y. § 165. 
Ysndahd, oh. x. § 79. 
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AroHlN expedition, oli. x. § 110~123« 
AfrIdis, ch. xi. § 4. 

AmIrs of Sind, cb. x. § 125. 

Ancient India, ch. i. 

Ancient States, ch. i. § 28. 

Ancient names, ch. i. § 29. 

Anohras, ch. i. § 21 ; cb. iv. § 12. 
Annexation policy, ch. x. § 144. 

of Jh^nsS, ch. x. § 147. 

of Oudb, ch. X. § 150. 

of NAgpur, ch, x. § 144. 

of the PanjAb, ch. xi. § 44. I 

— — of Tanjdr, ch, x. § 44. 

Architects, ch. iii. § 8. 

Aryas, ch. i. § 4. 

Ashwamedha (= hoTM - sacrifice). ^ A 
horse, chosen for pecnliar qnalities, 
was, after the pe^ormance of cer- 
tain ceremonies, let loose, and the 
BA.ja followed it for a year with his 
army, thus inTadingtheterriteries 
into which the horse wandered. 
At the end of a year the horse was 
sacrificed and eaten in atmlendid 
bimqnet by the EIja and those 
whom he had orerthrown. 


Assassination— 

GanghAdhfir Sustrt, oh. v. § 147. 
Colonel Mackeson, oh. x. § 141. 
Mr. Cherry, ch. x. § 32. 

Mr. Fraser, ch. x. § 100. 

RAja of Kiirnfil, ch. x. § 112. 
Amboyna, cli. vii. § 4. 
AYiN-AKBAKl, ch. iii. § 6. 

Bactrian kings, ch. xi. § 10 ; i. § 20. 
B.ahminI kingdom — 

Established, ch. ii. § 36 ; If. § 20. 

I Its kings, ch. iv. § 21. 

Broken up, oh. iv. § 24. 

Balabh! princes, ch. i. § 25. 

Ballala kings, ch. xii. § 2. 

Batta, oh. ix. § 30; x. § 91. 
Battles— 

Agra (1.), ch. iii. § 8. 

Agra (n.), oh. iii. § 10. 

AliwAl, dh. z. § 128. 

Ambfir (I.), oh. vii. § 7. 

Ambfir (II.), oh. viii. § 16. 

ArgAom, oh. ▼. § 183. 

ArikAra, oh. xii. § 41. 

Arrasj oh. v. § 9. 
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Battlas— DMlWAtory Act. 


Battles — eont 
Ashti, oh. V. § 167. 

Assai, ch. v. § 127. 

Chang&ma, ch. xii. § 17. 
Chillianwallah, ch. x. § 137. 
Gh6rkiili, cli. v. § 79 ; xii. § 22. 
Chaul, ch. vi. § 10. 

Dolhi (I.), ch. V. § 70. 

Delhi (II.), ch. v. § S5. 

Delhi (111.), ch. V. § 130. 

Dili, ch. vi. § 16. 

Dnbba, ch. x. § 125. 

For6zsh4h, ch. x. § 128. 

Gujarat (L), (Panjab), ch. i. § 19. 
‘Gujar4t (11.), ch. xi. § 4.2. 
Ilai(lar4b4d, ch. x. § 125. 

Kanouj, ch. iii. § 4. 

Kirki, ch. 't. § 151, 154. 

Eorrig4om, ch. v. § 151, 166. 

Eiirdl4, ch. v. § 114. 

Lakairi, ch. v. § 110. 

Laswdri, ch. v. § 130. 

Mah4r&jpiir, ch. x. § 124. 

Malavelli, ch. xii. § 52. 

Mehidpiir, ch. v. § 151. 

Mi4nl, ch. X. § 125. 

Mddld, ch. X. § 128. 

K&gpur (Sitabaldi), ch. v. § 161, 169. 
Nowshdra, ch. iii. § 5 (6). 

Pdnipat (I.), ch. ii. § 16. 

Pdnipat (II.) I., ch. ii. § 47; iii. §3. 
PAnipat (UI.) 11., ch. iii. § 6. 

PAnipat* (IV.) U., ch. v. § 69, 70. 
Peddapiii*, ch. ix. § 14. 

PeshAwar, ch. ii. § 7. 

Pollilore I., ch. xii. § 27. 

Polliloro II., ch. xii. § 29. 

Porto Novo, ch. xii. § 28. 

PAna, oh. V. § 121. 

PnxiAr, oh. viii. § 18. 

PanniAr, ch. x. § 124. 

Bt. ThomA, ch. viiL § 5. 

BhAhpAr, oh. iii. § 16. 1720.. 

BidMir, ch. xii. § 51. 


Battles— con#. 

Sikri, ch. iii. § 3. 

Birliind, ch. iii. § 15. 1748. 

Sobraon, ch. x. § 128. 

SAliiigliar, ch. xii. § 29. 

Taiieahwar (I.), ch. i. § 7. 

Trinomali, ch. xii. § l7. 
fJdgbir, cb. V. § 68. 

Wiindiwash, ch. viii. § 31. 

I Bazaar at Kabul doKtrojed, ch. x. § 122. 
I Becums of Oudli, cli. X. § 4. 

I BiiAGAVAT Gita, ch. i. § 13. 

Bn ATS, b.ards {vatei:)^ a wild race in 
Kattiawar. 

BhIls, ?i race of people inhabiting the 
districts about the Viudhya moun- 
tains, ch. V. § 4, 165. 

Bill — 

Fox’s India, cb. x. § 15. 

Pitt’s, ch. X. § 15. 

For bringing British India under tho 
Crown, ch. x. g 185. 

Bo Alin of Control, ch. .v. § 15, 35,59, 114. 
Brahmans, ch. i. § 4. 

Bkaiimoism, ch. X. § J91. 

Buddhism, ch. i. § 8, 11. 

BuRGiiKns, ch. xii. § 

Castes, ch. i. § 4. 

Cera kingdom, ch. iv. § 8. 

Charter of- tho Englisli East India 
Company, ch. vii. § 6. 

llenowed, 17731 1793, 1813, 1833, 

1853, ch. X. § 2, 28-72, 103, 145. 
Charans, a wild race, tho Chroniclers 
of the Bhils. 

ChAla kingdom, ch. iv. § 6, 7. 

Coins of the Bactrian Greek kingdom, 
oh. i. § 20. 

College of Fort William, ch. z. § 46. 
Engineering at Rdrki, oh. z. § 136. 

Danes in India, ch. vii. § 6. 

Dastas, ch. i. § 4. 

Dkclabatoey Act, oh. z. § 28. 
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Bemonolatby, ch. i. § 10. 

Dibbctobs of the Hon. East India 
Company, ch. vii. § 6 j ix. § 27-33, 
X. § 16, 146. 

Double Government, ch. ix. § 33, 34 ; 
X. § 1. 

Debts of the Nnw4b of Aroot, ch. x. 
§16. 

Dutch in India, ch. vii. § 4. 

Ecclesiastical Establishment, ch. x. 
§ 72, 108. 

Eusofzyes, ch. iii. § 6 (17). 

Famines, ch. ii. § 39 ; ix. § 33 ; x. § 190. 
Feudatories of England, intro. § 24, 26. 
ch. X. § 187. 

French Settlements, intro. § 17 ; ch. 
vii., viii., ix. 

Fund, Lord Clive’s, ch. ix. § 11. 

Gakkabs, ch. xi. § 6, 14. 

Gate of Mecca, name of Sdrat, oh. y. 

§17. 

of Tears = B&b-el-Mandeb. 

Gates of S6mn4th, ch. x. § 121. 
Geography of India, intro. § 26. 
Govebnobs of Bombay, ch. vii. § 6 (p) ; 
V. § 88, 97, 166. 

Calcutta, ch. ix. § 6, 12, 16, 27, 38, 

36. 

Madras, ch. vii. § 6 (/), 7 ; viii. § 

14, 17, 22, 30 ; xii. § 30 ; x. § 9, 48, 
66,62,79,84,88,148,149. 

Pondicherry, ch. vii. § 7. 

Govebnobs-General, ch. x. 

Gbabsias, intro. § 36. 

High Courts, ch. x. § 188. 

Hinduism, ch. i. § 10. 

HindO Legends and Traditions, oh. i. 

(I)- 

Histobians of India, ch. iii. § 9 (20 ) ; 
iv. S 23. 


Hussanzte tnbe, oh. x. § 190. 

I Income tax, ch. x. § 188, 191. 
Indo-Gbbmanic languages, ch. i. § 4. 
j Invasions of India— ( 40). 

I I. Mythical. 

Bacchus, ch. i. § 16. ) ^ 2. 

I Semiramis, oh. i. § 16. j 

IL Smi-hitione. 

Sosostris, ch. i. § 17. . • 1* 

UL Ancicnl. 

1. Darius, ch. i. § 18. ) 2 

2. Alexander, ch. i. § 19. j 
IV. Muhammadan^ ch. ii. § 3. 

(Mokilib, 1 5 .K4sim, 1 j M. of 
Ghazni, 12 ; M. of Gh6r, 12). ..26. 
V. Mogul, 

1. Tamerlane, ch. ii. § 43. o 

2. B4bcr, oh. ii. § 47. ) 

VL Fersian. 

Nadir Shah, ch. ill. § 10 1. 

FIT. Afghan. 

Ahmad Shih Abdait, six times, 
ch. iii. § 16 (10) . • » 6. 

Invasion of the Dakhan — 

Alia-ud-dinj Khilji, Ac., ch. iv. § 10<« 
26. 

Islands connected with India, intro. 
§ 37, 38. 

Jains, ch. i. $ 12. 

Janoams, ch. xii. § 8. 

JAts, ch. xi, § 37 ; ini ' § 36. 

Jesuit missionaries, oh. iv. § 6. 

JiZYA, ch. iii. § 9 (7). 

JOHAB, ch. ii. § 32 (7). 

JuggebnAth, temple of, ch. v, § 131. 

Hanabesi, ch. iy. § 4. . 

KAthIs, a race of Scyihio origin m 
Eattiyawar. 

EhAlsA, oh. xi. § 22. 
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Ehondg— Kaliratta. 


Eh6nds, oh. X. § 183. 
E6H-t-Ni^B, oh. xi. § 44 . 
Eshxtbiyas, oh. i. § 4. 
Kobus, oh. iL § 7. 


Lunar raoe, ch. i. § 6. 

MahI. Bharata, ch. i. § 7, 8, 13 ; iii. 
§ 6 (note). 


the MAHiBHiRATA. (Note to § 7. oli. L) 

Its main is the war of the PdnAavat and Kaurwat. Their common ancestor 

was Bbaxata* Kinx of Hastinipura. 

The foUowiiix tidde will be nsefol 


DhziiazishtiB 


A hnndzed sona^ the 
Ewnw or Eaumvoa; 
the eldest son was 
DniyAdhana. 


FAndn = Enntl. 


fudhisthira. 


Arjuna. Nalnila. Sahtdtra. 


Branpadt was their joint wife. 
These were the Pdndua or Pd^avos. 
Their tutor was Drdna. 


Fdndtt, thoneh he was the youneer, succeeded Bharaia ; but abdicated the kingdom in 
farour of DhruatdMMra, retired to ^e Him&layas, where he died. His sons x^umed, 
■md JudhiMwra was installed as his uncle's coadjutor and successor. The jealousy of 
Duryodhofia and hto brothers proonxed at length from their blind old hither the banishment 
of the PAndus. 

These latter were DraupodC. daughter of Brupoda, Eing of Panc7tdZa, by their skill in 
aiche^p disidayed at the SsNiyamiKira (see Index) ; and building Indrajyraah^f became 
^ kinn. But Tudhistmra lost everything at the gambling-table to his rival Dur- 

E aa ; and with difficulty the Pdndavas and Draupadi were permitted to go into the 
as ezilea. . After twelve years of wandering, with KrithiM as their powerful ally, the 
P&ndus met their rivals on the field of Kurakshfira (the Eurus' field), and the great battle, 
whnm lasted eighteen days, and in which all the chivalry of India was engaged, was 
fought. The issue was that only three of the Eurus and the five with their wife 

survived. In the hour of them triumph the latter retired to the Him&layas, unable to 
survive the death of their kindred. (Comp. ch. i. § 18; ch. iv. §20.) . ^ ^ 

There are many important and beautiful episodes in this van poem, which extends to 
one hundred t h ousa n d lines., ... * , , 

It is very doubtful whether any trustworthy historical inferences can be drawn from this 
legend. 


Hahratta character, oh. y. § 3. 

conutry, oh. y. § 2. 

— en'mmpments, oh. y. § 36. 

first war with the English, 1776- 

82, eh.Y. § 91, fto. 

second war with the English, 1803, 

ch. Y. § 124, Ac. 


Hahratta — conf. 

third war with the English, 1804> 

6,ch.Y. §137. 

fourth war with the English, 1818- 

19, ch. Y. §161. 

wars with the Afghans, ch. y. 

§ 69-70. 
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Marbatta — cont 

warB with Mjsdr, ch. v. § 74-106. 

wan with the Kizftm, ch. y. § 68, 

114. 

wars with the PortugaeBe, ch.>. 

§61. 

ditch, ch. iz. § 3. 

Maibs, ch. z. § 96. 

Malli, ch. zi. § 87. 

KApillas (Moplas), a tribe of Saimi 
MahammadajiB in the province of 
Kanara, the descendantB of Arab 
fathers and Nayar motherfi. 

If ABBACBB at Amboyna, oh. yii. § 4. 

1628. 

the Black-Hole, ch. iz. § 5. 1756. 

at Patna, ch. iz. § 22. 

at Iflrat, ch. z. § 165. 

— at Delhi, ch. z. § 166. 

at yarions BtationB, ch. z. 167. 

at Khfnpdr, ch. z. § 172. 

at Kftbtil, ch. z. § 110. 

at IfdlUn, ch. zi. § 36. 

at VellAr,* ch. z. § 56. 

at Allepie, ch. z. § 62. 

of Mo^Ib by All&-nd-din Blhiljt, 

ch. ii. § 32. 

— by Teimdr, at Delhi, ch. ii. § 43. 

of Mr. Best and his companions, 

at Honfwar, ch. zii. § 20. 

in Biitw41, ch. z. § 74. 

Mauritius proclamation, ch. zii. § 47. 

MAUByAMS,ch.i. §8. 

Mbbiah sacrifice, ch. z. § 133. 

Misl, ch. xi. § 24. 

Missionaries, ch. iv. § 6 ; vi. , § 17 ; vii. 
§5s X. §28. 

Moouis, ch. iii. § 3 ; ii. § 22-47. 
Monopoly, ch. z. § 28, 72, 108. 
Mountains of India, intro. § 33. 
Mutinies— 

European oficers in Bengil, ch. iz. 
§30;z.§31. 

Brihinan sepoys, oh. zii. § 29. 


Mutinies — cont 

Madras officers, ch. z. § 65. 

Barrackpfir, ch. z. § 80. 

Vellore, ch. z. § 56. 

Bengal army, in 1857, oh. z. § 159. 

MYsdR, Geography of, intro. § 14. 

History of, oh. zii. 

Kavioatobs, e^ly, oh. iv. § 14 1 vi. 51, 
2; yu. 

NiByjlNA,'oh. i. § 11. 

KizAms of Haidar4b4d, ch. iii. § 16. 

Non-interyention policy, oh. z. § 80, 
53. 

NuwAb of Arcot, ch. vii. § 7. 

of Banda, 6k. y. § 168. 

of MfirdiedAbid, oh. iz. 

of Oadh,oh.m.§l7. 

Opium war, ch. z. § 111. 

grown in Milwi, Patna, iktro. § 

12 . 

Padshah, ch. zii. § 87 ; iii. § 8 (4). 

PAlz, the lang^ge of ancient Ma^ha, 
the sacred language of the Bud^ 
dhists and Jains, intro. § 37. 

PAndus, ch. i. § 7. 

PAndya kingdom, ch. iv. § 6. 

Paramount state, duties ch. z. § 81. 

FAbsIb, or fire-worshippers, driven by 
persecution from Persia in the 
fourth century, they settled in 
Ormuz, and thence passed over the 
Western Coast, where they are 
numerous and wealthy. 

PatAn.= AfghAn. 

Peacocks (from India), ch. L §‘ 16. 

Peacock-thbone of Sh&h Jeh&n, ch. iii. 

§8,15. 

PeishwAs, ch. y. § 167. 

Penal code, ch. z. § 188. 

PebiplOs, ch. iy. § 14. 

Permanent settlement, ch. z. § 23. 
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Pblloiopliy— BtUn&yanA. 


Philosophy, ch. i. § 15. 

The six systems are. 

I. The KyAyAj whose author was 
Odtama. Rosombles the dia- 
lectics of Jristotle. Ideal- 
istic. 

II. The YaisSshika, whose author 

was ICan64a, the Hindi! jD«- 
mocriiut. Epiourean and 
Heterodox. 

III. The MImamsA. Canons of in. 

terpretation. A system of 
orthodox yMIc exegesis. 
Its author was Jaimani. 

IV. The Vedanta. A system of 

Pantheism and fatalism. 

V. The Sankhta, whose author 
was Kapila. The sceptical 
school. Sensual, material- 
istic, and atheistic. Bud- 
dhism and the Jain system 
are most nearly allied to 
this philosophy. 

VI. The Patanjala., Theistic, 
ascetic. The mystical 
school. 

PindAbIs, ch. T. § 148. 

Piracy, ch. r. § 145. 

Poets, ch. i. § 6, 7, 13 ; ch. ii. § 12, 29 ; 

iii. § 6 5 iv. § 20. 

PoligAbs, ch. ir. § 6. 

Political divisions of British India, 
intro. § f;. 

Portuguese history, ch. vi. 

possessions, intro. § 19. 

PbAkbit, a corrupt, colloquial dialect of 
Sanskrit. 

Prisoners in AfghAnist&n, ch. x. § 110. 
Private trade, ch. x. § 47, 20. 

PurAnas, ch. i. § 6, 10, 14. 

PObbias, intro. § 28. 

Queen, the only one that ever reigned 
in Delhi, oh. ih § 25 


Queen’s Government assumes the 
direct administration of India, 
ch. X. § 186. 

Queen of England’s proclamation, ch. x. 
§ 186. 

Railways in India, ch. x. § 142. 
BAjasOya, a sacrifice performed by one 
who claimed to be a universal 
monarch, and who feasted and 
offered in the midst of his tribu- 
tary princes. 

RAjputs, ch. iii. § 3 ; iv. § 9-14 ; v. § 
48. 107, 136, 153. 

RAmAyana, ch. i. § 6, 13. 

This is the ^at legend of the solar race. 
Vasaraihat King of Oudh (Ayodhya). 
had four sons, Rdma (now worshipped 
as an incarnation of Vishnu), Lakah- 
mana, Sharata, and Satrughna. The 
mother of Bharata was Siiinu 

trd was the mother of the other thre<$. 
Bama was married to SUd, daughter of 
Janaka, King of MitFuld (TirhUt) ; and 
by the voice of the i>eoplc was desig- 
nated his father’s coadjutor. KaikSyi, 
to whom the uxorious king had pro-, 
t mised whatever she should ask, de- 
manded the banishment of Bama and 
the appointment of her sou Bharata. 
Rama accordingly doxmrted into exilc^ 
attended by the faithful Sitfi and Laksh- 
maiia. The wanderers, after traversing 
the'districts around the Jainna and the 
Ganges, at len^h reached the great 
forest of Dandaka, to the south. Dasa- 
latha now died, worn-out with grief, 

' and Bharata nobly refusing to supplant 
Kama, the shoe of the latter was placed 
on the vacant throne. The exiles now 
visited ifganti/a, the mighty Kishi, and 
R&ma received from him a bow and 
arrows of magical power. Proceeding 
I southward, they met with UdkahoMU, 
incarnate demons of huge size. One of 
i this zaoe, called Mvana, was King of 
Ceylon at the time, and he carried off 
Sitd to .his palace in that island. 

BAma, after destroying an army of 
fourteen thousand B&kahasas, hastened 
to Ceylon to recover his wife. His 
allies were the monkeys, of whom 
on innumerable host accompanied 
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BAmAcrana— Sieges. 

E-S 


BAmatana— 

him. Sugrtva was the moiikey-king, 
whose capital was on the site where 
Bijanagar afterwards stood; and the 
famous Hanumdn was the monkey* 
graeral. This latter passed over to 
Ceylon m search of Sita, and set the 
island on lire. In extinguishing the 
flames he blackened his face ; but Sita 
promised that on his return he should 
not be singular on that account, as he 
should find all his race with block 
faces. 

A biidro was then constructed from 
the maimand to Ceylon. This was at 
Ramnad, the zamindar of which claims 
the title of Sfilu-jHiii, or guardian of 
the bridge. Kavana was slain, Sita 
freed, her purity ascertained by an 
ordeal of Are, the whole party returned 
in triumph to Ayodha, the fourteen 
appointed years of exile being accom- 
plished, and Kama ascended his an- 
cestral throne. 

This poem, in which great beauties 
are found side by side with the most 
childish absurdities, is jiopular and 
influential in every part of India. 

The most recent investigations seem 
to show tlmt it is destitute of historical 
foundation. 

Bathoks, ch. i. § 27 ; ii. § 16. 

BecaIiL of Loi^ Ellenborough, ch. x. 
§ 126. 

of Lord William Bentinck, ch. x. 

§ 88 . 

Begolating Act, ch. x. § 2. 

Revenue scttloment, ch. x. § 92. 
Bevolutions in Bengal, ch. iz. § 10, 16, 
21, 28. 

Rivers of India, intro. § 34. 
RoshenIyas, ch. iii. § 6 (17). 

Russian inflnence, ch. x. § 110; § 
190. 

ByotwAr system, ch.z. § 84 (=s rftjat* 
wAr). 

** Under the system, every regis- 

tered holder of land Is recognised as its 
proprietor, and pays direct to the Go- 
vernment ; he can sublet, transfer, sell, 
or mortg^ it : he cannot be ejected 


Ryotwar system — cont, 

by the Government, and so long as ho 
pays the fixed assessment, he has the 
option of annually increasing or 
diminishing the cultivation on his hold- 
ing; or, ho may entirely 'Abandon it. 
In unfavourable seasons remissions of 
assessment ore granted for loss of pro- 
duce. Tho assessment is fixed in 
money, and does not vary from year to 
year, except when water is obtained 
from a Government source of irrigation ; 
nor is any addition made to the rent for 
improvements effected at the ryot’s 
own expense ; he has, therefore, all the 
benefit of a perpetual lease without its 
responsibilities, as he can at any time 
throw up his lands; but cannot be 
ejected so long os be pays his dues, and 
he receives assistance in difilcult sea- 
sons. The original assessment (in 
Madras) was unfortunately fixed too 
high ; but the reductions and re-assess- 
meuts made of late years ore materially 
impro\'iug the position of the cultiva- 
tors. An annual settlement is made, 
not to re-assess the land, but to deter- 
mine uix>u how much of his holding the 
ryot shall pay ; when no change occurs 
in a holding, the ryot is not affected by 
the annual settlement, and is not re- 
quired to attend it. The ryotwdr system 
may be said essentially to prevail 
throughout the Madras and Bombay 
presidencies, as the Zamind&r and 
village renter equally deal with their 
tenants on this principle." 

Sadr AmIns, ch. z. § 92. 

Sabs, ch. i. § 25. 

SaiAneas. ch. i. § 26. 

SamanIs, ch. ii. § 6. 

Sanskrit, ch. i. § 2, 13. 

Santal outbreak, ch. z. § 149. 

Serpent worshippers, ch. zi. § 7. 

Shah Namsh, ch. ii. § 12. 

ShIas, ch. iii. § 4. 

Sieges — 

Ahmadnagar (4), ch. iii. § 6 (21) ; r. 
§ 126. 

AhmadAbAd (GujarAi), ch. r. § 100. 
Alighar, ch. v. § 130. 

Ar^t, ch. viii. § 22. 
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SiEOis— cone. 

Aittgliar (2), oh. iii. § 6; y. § 162. 
BaBsein ‘ (2), oh. y. § 51, 101 ; yi 
§ 20 . 

Batinda, oh. ii. § 7. 

Bedndr, oh. xii. § 34. 

Bhartp^, oh. y. § 187 ; z. § 81. 
B^anagar, oh. iy. § 29. 

Btji^hr, ch. iii. § 9 ; iy. § 23. 
Ghanipntr, ch. iii § 4. 
dkladArt, oh. iii. § 8. 

Ghimir, iii § 4. 

Goel, ch. y. § 180. 

Gochiii, oh. yi. § 8. 

Ghoul, ch. yi. § 19. 

Ghlt5r,oh.ii§32. 

D4ogiri, ch. ii. $ 81. 

Delhi, ch. z. § 176. 

Deouhalli, ch. zii. § 11. 

D4oghar, oh. iy. § 16 ; ii. § 81. 
Diii,ch.yi.§16,18. 

Dig, oh. y. §187. 

Dubhoy, ch. y. § 100. 

Gingt, oh. y. § M : yiii. § 18. 
Gwftli6r,ch.y.§100. 

Ghwilwh, ch. y.*§ 133. 

Ghazni, ch. ii. § 15. 

Oca, ch. yi. § 12, 19. 

KAbnl, ch. 'iii. § 4. 

Kalinjlr, ch. iii. § 5. 

Lahdr, ch. y. § 100. 

Madras, ch. viii. § 32. 

Mabratta hill-forts, ch. y. § 165. 
Mah4, ch. yii. § 7. 

Mangaldr, ch. xii. § 34. 

Pondicherry, ch. vii. § 7 ; yiii. § 32. 
Raigurh, ch. y. § 165. 

Baialn, ch. iii. § 5. 

Bohtas, ch. iii. § 4. 

Beringapataxn, ch. y. § 79 ; xii. § 44 
54. 

85mnftth, ch. ii. § 11. 

Slmoga, ch. xii. § 43. 

Tcllichdri, ch. xii. § 31. 


Siegea—TaUea. 


SIEGESH-Conf. 

Wandiwash, oh. zii. § 28. 

SiKHS, oh. xi. ^ 8, 22. 

SiNOALBsE, intro. § 37. 

Slave Kings of Delhi, ch. ii. § IS* 

SoLAB race, ch. i. § 6. 

Stab of British India, ch. z. § 188« 

SSbAh, S5bAhd1b, ch. iii. § 6 (28). 

SuBSiniABT system, ch. z. § 36, 40; iii. 

§16; y. § 135, 138, 150, 159. 

SCdbas, oh. i. § 4. 

Sunk! sect, oh. iii. § 4. 

SuPBEME Gourts, ch. z. § 2, 5, 10, 145, 
188. 

Suttee (Sati), ch. x. § 93. 

Swatamvaba self -selection), A prin- 

cess was in ancient Hindd times 
allowed to chooso a husband for 
herself from the multitude of 
suitors, who exhibited their 
prowess, wealth, and nccomplish- 
ments before her. Some of the 
prettiest Hindd stories turn upon 
this. Thus did Daniayantt choose 
2fala. 'BAma won Sftd, and Arjuna 
won Dtawpadl at a tournament of 
this kind. 

Sybian Chbistians. These havo existed 
in Trayancore from the third cen- 
tury, A.D. They now number about 
one hundred and twenty thousand. 
Their bishops came originally from 
Persia, oh. vi. § 21. 

Tables — 

1. Dates of acquisition of British 

territory, intro. § 23. 

2. British feudatories, intro. § 24. 

3. Ancient kingdoms, ch. i. § 28. 

4. Places with ancient names, ch. i. 

§29. 

5. Afghan dynasties, ch. ii. § 3. 

6. Mogul emperors, ch. iii. § 2. 

7. AurungzlVs descendants, ch iii. 

§ 10 . 
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TablM— ▼4dM. 


TAiiLift— conf. 

8. NizAms of HaidarAbAd, ob. iii. 

f 16. 

9. Bahmint dynasty, ob. iv. § 21. 

10. BtjapAr kings, cb. iy. § 23. 

11. Abmadnagar kings, ob. iy. § 24. 

12. BAias of SatArA and Tan j dr, cb. 

▼.§27. 

13. Sindia* family, cb. y. § 45. 

14. HolkAr family^ cb. y. § 76. 

15. GaekwArs of Bardda, cb. y. § 89. 

16. Bbonsld family of NAgpur, cb. y. 

§ 86 . 

17. FeisbwAs, cb. ▼. § 168. 

18. NnwAbs of tbo Carnatic, cb. yii. 

§ 7 . 

19. Goyemors-General, cb. x. § 188. 

20. Banjtt Singf s family, ob. xi. § 47. 

21. Golconda kings, cb. iy. § 26. 

22. Early bistory of E. 1. Companies, 

ob. yii. § 7. 

TAj MahAl, cb. iii. § 8; X. § 136. 
Takshakas, cb. i. § 8. 

Tamil, cb. iy. § 4. 

Tjelegmaphic communication, cb. x. 
§ 143. 

Teluou, ob. iy. § 4. 

Tenancy Bills (PanjAb and Oudb), ob. 
X. § 190. 

Thugs, cb. x. § 96. 

TIbthan-EAbas, cb. i. § 12. 

Trial of Warren Hastings, cb. x. § 13. 
Treaties— 

of Bassein, 1802, ob. y. § 123. 

of SalbAi, 1782, ob. y. § 102. 

of P^rcmdar, 1776, ob. y. § 92. 

of MangalbTf 1784, cb. y. § 104 ; 

xii. § 36. 

of 1776, cb. y. § 90. 

of D^ogiom, 'IdOS, cb. y. § 134. 

of Sirji ^Afij&ngdom, 1803, ob. y. 

§ 136. 

of BarSda, 1805, bh. y. $ 138. 

of Mgpur, 1826, ob. y. § 169. 


T-V 


Treaties— conf. 

of Afiindtsdr, 1818, ob. y. § 160. ^ 

of Madras with Haidar, ob. xii. 

§ 21 . 

of UmritsiTf cb. xi. § 24. 

of Seringapatam 'f cb. xii. 

of LAhdr I., cb. xi. § 34 ; x. § 67. 

of L&hAr IL cb. xi. § 44. 

botwoen Baujit Sing, SbAh Shuja, 

and Lord Auckland, 1838, cb. x. 

§ no (6). 

Tuluva, cb. iv. § 4. 

Twice-born, cb. i. § 4. 

Uriya, tbo language of Orissa, cb. iv. 

§4. 

Yaisyas, cb. i. § 4. 

Yedas, oh. i. § 2. 

There are nominally fouriYddai. These 
axe the rij, yajur, gdma, and atharva. 
The three former bare been studied and 
translated by European scholars. Each 
of these consists of SanhitAs or psalms, 
and Brdhmanas, or rubrical directions. 
The Sanhitds of the Big-vdda are the 
oldest part of the y6das, and enter largely 
into the composition of the other three. 
••To this** (says H. H. WHson) •• we 
must go porincipoUy, if not exclnsiTely. 
for oorrect notions of the oldest and 
most genuine forms of the institutions, 
religrious or oiyil, of the Hindds.** 
They contain about ten thousand 
stansos. Aoni (god of fire), Indra 
(lord of the firmament), the Maruts 
(nersonifled winds), Varuha (the god of 
the sea), Hxtra (the sun), and the two 
Aswinb (sons of the sun), are the chief 
deities addressed. The hymns ore 
given as the work of certain i inspired 
psalmists, or Bishis. The worship of 
the ancient Aryans consisted, os the 
Sanhxt&s show, of oblations and liba- 
tions of clarified butter and of the 
expressed juice of the sdma plant 
(HarkogUma viminalia). The modem 
Hindu syrtems find no support in the 
yddos. Thejr contain faint indications 
of a belief in the immortality of the 
soul. 
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▼MAata— Zaiiu>rl]i. 

VbdAnta, see Philosophy. 

YiiDic system, ch. i. § '2. 

Tbbsailles, peace of, ch. zii. § 30. 
VlCEBOYS of British India, ch. x. 

— of 'Portuguese India, ch. vi. § 10- 
19. 

Village system, ch. i. § 4, 

WAhabIs, the Muhammadan ^‘Puri- 
tans,’' ch. z. § 189. 

Wars (English) — 

B0HlLLA,.0h. iz. § 30. 

My86b 1., 1766-1769, ch. xii § 17- 
21. 

II., 1780-1784, ch. zii. § 27-36. 

III., 1790-1792, ch. xii. § 40^. 

IV., 1798-1799, ch. xii. § 50-54. 

Bengal, 1756-1765, ch, ix. 

FanjAb I., Deo. 1845— Feb. 1846, ch. 
zi. §29. 

n., 1849, ch. zi, § 40. 

Wars — eont. 

AfohAnistAn, 1839-1842, ch. z. § 110 
-123. 

Mahratta I., 1776-1782, ch. v. § 90- 
102. 

II., 1803, ch. V. § 124-186. 

III., 1804-1805, ch. V. § 137. 

IV., 1817-1819, ch. V. § 151, • 

China I., ch. z. § 111. 

PindAb! (fourth Mahratta). 

Bibma 1., 1824-1826, ch. z. § 79. 

. II., 1862, ch. x. § 140. 

NfPAL, 1814-1816, ch. X. § 74. 
GwALidB, ch. X. § 124. 

Sind, 1842, ch. z. § 125. 

KOro, 1834, ch.x. § 90. 

Persia, 1856, ch. x. § 155. 

French in the Carnatic, 1744-1761, 
ch. yii. yiii. 

Zamobin, ch. ir. § 8. 










